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Try it on\“Yourself or on the beautiful 
skin of a child. The results are 
always the same, because it is pure. 
ig| A hundred years have found Pears’ 
3 Soap matchless for the complexion. 
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OMEONE has grimly intimated that the 

last official act of President Roosevelt 
before leaving Washington for the summer 
capital home at Oyster Bay was to set his 
s2al of approval upon the nomination of his 
successor. While at play in the tennis court, 
the word was brought to him of the final con- 
summation of Taft’s nomination. Never be- 
fore has so much importance hung upon the 
words that went singing over the telephone 
wires of the decision at the Washington end. 
Nor was this a mere expression of a whim 
or a personal will of any man, but rather 
the registered will of the people filed at Wash- 
ington as an endorsement of the policies of 
the administration. It would certainly have 
been a betrayal of trust not to have carried 
on those purposes to the letter. The Presi- 
dent has decided not to ride from the Capitol 
to the House with his successor, and will 
consequently break away from another old- 
time custom. 

President Roosevelt has planned to visit 
Africa to hunt jungle game, leaving this coun- 
try about the first of April, accompanied by 
his son Kermit. Preparations for the notable 
chase in darkest Africa are already on foot. 
Interest has revived in rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus and other African game which have 
only been seen behind the bars of a circus 
or managerie. As president, Theodore Roose- 
velt perhaps feels that he has taken a wide 
survey of game fields of the western hemi- 
sphere, and now sighs for bigger game. It 
is unnecessary to say that information con- 
cerning Africa and African game will have 
an illum‘nating interest after next year, fol- 
lowing in the wake of the experiences of the 
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intrepid explorers Henry M. Stanley and 
David Livingston. President Roosevelt is 
said to be following out a childhood impu'se 
and dream inspired by the reading of the 
adventures of these distinguished African ex- 
plorers in earlier years. After one more gay 
social season, official Washington will say 
“adieu,” or perhaps only “au revoir,’ to the 
Rooseveltian reign. 


* * * 


HEN the present secretary of the treas 

ury was at the head of the Post Office De- 
partment, he was tendered a banquet by the 
postal officials of New York State. Upon 
this occasion, Mr. Cortelyou paid a splen- 
did tribute to Mr. Willcox, then postmaster 
of New York City, as one of his co-laborers 
in the Postal Department. The address was 
full of philosophic inspiration, and the oc- 
casion was one of the most notable banquets 
of the year. The splendid ovation given to 
their old comrade in the Post Office Depart- 
ment—for tradition will always associate Mr. 
Cortelyou more pre-eminently with this ce- 
partment than any other—was a milestone 
marking the splendid and increasing efficiency 
of the federal service. Mr. Willcox is now 
Chairman of the Public Service Commission 
in New York State. Few people realize the 
tremendous work which this commission has 
accomplished in the first eight months of its 
existence. A capacity of over 15,000,000 
seats has been added to the transportation 
service in New York City, while over sixteen 
hundred (motor) cars have been inspected 
and overhauled. The law under which tke 
Commission operates is the most drastic 
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measure of the kind on any statute book— 
even surpassing the radical acts of an Okla- 
homa legislature, or anything of a similar 
nature in Europe. Its regulations are man- 
datory, and violation of any one of them is 
subject to a heavy fine. The organization 
of this Commission was one of the favorite 
measures of Governor Hughes when he first 
took up the duties of his office as chief ex- 
ecutive of the Empire State. Many observ- 
ing students see in this Commission one of 
the most sane and effective checks on the 
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iniquitious acts of corporations. It is a regu- 
lation that regulates, and is entirely free from 
that combative, prejudicial and confiscatory 
policy that often actuates the opposition to 
corporate intcrests. In fact, corporate in- 
terests are beginning to realize that the regu- 
lations are a benefit rather than a hindrance 
to their welfare. The day of corporate ap- 
prelension of the destruction of property 
riz’ ts and of traffic interference from this 
lind cf state control is passed. Mr. Will- 
cox statcs that the great thing needed in 
New York City just now is more sub- 
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ways. Lids for a new one in Brooklyn 
have just been awarded, and plans have 
been approved for another extending the 
full length of the Boroughs of Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx. The construction and 
equipment of these additional subways calls 
for an expenditure of $10,000,000. The 
increase in traffic every day in New York is 
becoming a serious problem. The ‘“‘pay as 
you enter” cars on Fourth Avenue are prov- 
ing a great success, and in all fairness to the 
railroad company it should be said that 
these cars were ordered before the sugges- 
tion came from the Public Service Commis- 
sion. 
Ape. eee 

UST behind the statues of General Gar- 

field, Senator Cass and Ethan Allen, 
is located the Ladies’ Lobby of the House of 
Representatives, furnished with some lux- 
ury of rugs, convenient tables and rocking 
chairs and nearly every seat is filled during 
the sessions. To observe the way in which 
the timid congressmen approach this corner 
of the rotunda of the Capitol affords a study 
in psychology. Some approach with the 
suave nonchalance and debonnaire bearing 
of the cavaliers of old, as if sure of their wel- 
come; others hesitate and approach gingerly, 
reminding one of the hushand who recalls 
something he was to have brought home, but 
has overlooked it until he is within sight of 
home, and begins to anticipate the household 
storm that his negligence will bring forth; 
the while he would be ready to assure any 
one that in his house he reigns supreme. It 
is clearly to be seen that the women consti- 
tuents have their favorites among the legis- 
lators. 

There is a very varied assemblage in that 
room—the woman in widow’s weeds tells the 
story of recent bereavement—the trim, ex 
quisitely-dressed feminine lobbyist, timid 
young women looking for appointments— 
the visitor ‘from home,” who is ready to be 
shown about, and sce in reality all that she 
has hitherto only read of. It would be in- 
teresting to have a phonographic reproduc- 
tion of some of the conversations that go on 
in that corner beyond the whispering dome, 
they would be interesting revelations of many 
phases of congressional life. Stories are told 
there, serious, pathetic and humorous. One 
congressman came out looking intently at a 
paper and remarked “To carry out the mes- 
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sage on this sheet which I have just received 
from a woman constituent would preclude 
the possibility of pursuing my public career.” 

In’ that same rotunda stand the various 
statues representing the different states in 
the Union, and among them there is only one 
of a woman, Miss Frances Willard. It is to 
the credit of the United States Congress that, 
although the poor men-suffragists andv oters 
who come to see their congressmen must 
manage as best they can—for the women, 
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the suffragettes, is provided their own cozy 
little nook created and furnished especially 
for them in the women’s lobby. This is proof 
positive that Uncle Sam is a “‘lady’s man.” 
Perhaps if the truth were known, many of 
the most important and meritorious measures 
have had their origin in suggestions rade in 
that corner, where the burly suffragists are 
received only as a compliment and not by 
right. 

There really has been no national Woman’s 
Suffrage convention in Washington since 1904, 
but in 1906 and 1908 the usual effort to secure 
a sixteenth amendment was made and hear- 
ings granted by the Judiciary Committee of 
the House and Woman’s Suffrage Committee 
of the Senate. 

This lobby was especially well-filled dur 


ing the meeting of the National Women’s 
Suffrage Convention, which was a gathering 
of unusual interest. The movement is in 
unison with that of the English suffragettes, 
who have led the van for universal voting, 
and who believe that much important legis- 
lation will never be attended to until women 
have a right to vote. 

How that little “cloud no larger than a 
man’s hand” has grown. Jt was an impor- 
tant moment when the women of Manchester, 
working in the mills, were called on to help 
support a member of Parliament who was 
being denied his rights by the men, but the 
voice of the women reached to Downing Street 
and shook even the halls of Parliament, until 
the members had to go about their business 
guarded, to avoid an attack from the militant 
women who were championing their cause in 
the streets, with a courage as high as that of 
their ancestors who wrung the magna charta 
frém King John. The women of the United 
States have not entered on a similar cam 
paign, but it is certain that their influence 
has done much to advance needed reforms 
in our country. 

By many it is regarded as merely a matter 
of time unti] women have the desired vote. 
At the present day it would he difficult to 
find a citizen in Colorado or Wyoming who 
would have the least desire to take away 
from women the right of suffrage. The 
worthy successor to Susan B. Anthony is 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who is president 
of the Internationat Woman’s Suffrage Al 
liance 

Mrs. Catt was korn in Wisconsin and reared 
in Iowa, but it was in California that she was 
“born again.” Working on a newspaper in 
San Francisco (she was the first woman re- 
porter in that city) she was subjected to a 
personal indignity from a man with whom 
she was doing some business. -This shock 
caused her to reflect on woman’s industrial 
position, and suddenly she realized that to 
secure industrial independence woman must 
be enabled to protect herself by the ballot. 
The ballot meant as much to the working 
woman as to the working man. “A call” to 
consecrate her life to womankind came to 
this young woman-—-indeed she was little more 
than a girl—and walking up one of San Fran- 
cisco’s streets she made her vow. This was 
before she had ever been in the East, before 
she knew Miss Anthony or any of the East- 
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ern leaders. Miss Anthony retired from the 
presidency of the national association in 1900. 
Mrs. Catt was elected in:het stead, serving 
until 1903. In 1902 an International Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Committee was organized in 
Washington, with Mrs. Anthony as presi- 
dent. Next meeting was held in Berlin, Ger- 
many, in 1904, and the Inter- 
national Woman’s Suffrage 
Alliance was organized. Mrs. 
Catt was elected president. 
From June 15 to 21 (1908) 
the International Woman’s 
Suffrage Alliance assembled 
in Amsterdam, Holland, with 
twenty-three countries repre- 
sented by delegates. Mrs. Catt 
is in Amsterdam now. My 
friends who know tell me that 
Mrs. Catt is fairly idolized by 
the foreign women. She is a 
really wonderful presiding 
officer as well as all that you 
say of her as a public speaker. 

In the early days on an 
Iowa farm she imbibed those 
large ideals and purposes 
which have been so conspicu- 
ous in her brilliant career. An 
easy and graceful speaker, one 
fully versed in her subject and 
convinced of the justice of her 
cause, it is a delight to listen 
to her on the platform. Her 
words have the force of real 
heart-purpose as she makes 
her earnest plea for her fellow- 
women. No one can hear her 
speak without being convinced 
that the women suffragists of 
today have a higher and wider 
purpose than any accredited to 
them, and their work means as 
much to their fellow-men as 
to themselves, in the purifying 
influences which they will bring to bear all 
over the country, as a basis for the uplifting 
tendencies of civilization. 

In her college life, in her school work, in 
her whole career Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
has been a most effective and vigorous leader. 
She follows along the lines laid out by Susan 
B. Anthony, and from that leader has im- 
bibed the lofty purposes which ever animated 
her work. 
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HE attempt to revive the railroad pass 

in Congress, indicated that the pass is 
really a thing of the past. The Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce discovered 
that, with the Hepburn Bill passed, with the 
free transportation clause, the shortest way 
to settle matters was for Congress to cut off 
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passes of all kinds. The bill introduced by 
Senator Stone, early in the session, suggest- 
ing that transportation be issued in return 
for newspaper advertising, never got farther 
than the committee; for Congress could not 
see why an editor should be permitted to 
ride free, while congressmen paid for the 
privilege or walked. Senator Stone indeed 
did his part in introducing the measure, but 
it is not yet counted among the “stone dead.” 
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ASSING up the steps cf the Chancery 

wing of the British, Embassy on a 
visit to the Right Hon. James Bryce, the 
most distinguished Ambassador Great Britain 
has ever sent to this country, and recalling 
with a mingled sense of pleasure and awe, 
my two well-thumbed volumes of ‘the 
American Commonwealth,” I felt that I was 
about to pay homage to a master mind—to 
one whose literary influence has passed 
beyond the realms of his own empire, azxd 
made itself felt in the farthermost corners 
of the earth. 

Where is the American who is unfamiliar 
with this great classic text book on modern 
government—who has not derived pleasure 
and profit from its perusal? Perhaps to 
many there is a memory of a lesson not too 
well learned, or a difference of opinion as to 
its conclusions, but when, in the battle of 
life, we are brought into contact with the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship, te 
words between the covers of this book come 
back like the voice of prophecy. 

Entering a dimly lighted ante-room, I saw 
only one old-fashioned desk, with a solitary 
clerk standing near it, and books, everywhcre 
books—books on all walls, books on shelves 
reaching to the ceiling with that rich, musty 
odor of old books and reports,—a fitting 
entrance to the sanctuary of a great scholar 
and writer. 

Ushered into the great man’s den by the 
“clerque,” I took, while awaiting the Am- 
bassador, a copy of Todd’s ‘Principles of 
Parliamentary Practice in the Colonies” from 
one of the shelves, and during those few 
moments acquired some knowledge, at least, 
of the various systems of self government in 
the different British possessions, in which, 
it may be said in passing, the time-honored 
expression of monarchical countries, “The 
king can do no wrong,” is somewhat quali- 
fied, and I felt that by coming in contact 
with a great book and a great mind my 
horizon had been materially widened. 

A few moments later the great man—I 
might say,. indeed, the great man and his 
books—for they are inseparable—came for- 





ward to greet me, his voice gruff and hearty, 
and having in it the ring of true sincerity. 
James Bryce, now three score years and 
ten, ripe in years and study and observation, 
is a comparatively small man, with pointed 
grey beard, keen, fascinating grey eyes, and 


a manner whicn indicates by its heartiness a 
real conception of the American character. 
Genuine sincerity seemed to pervade the 
very atmosphere, and on the old-fashioned 
flat-top desk was visible evidence of it, for, 
notwithstanding the great amount cf labor 
entailed, the British Ambassador never 
foregoes the stately courtesy of a personally 
written letter—a refreshing conventionality 
in these days of the typewriter and com- 
mercialism. 

His quick eye caught the title of the vo!ume 
I had been reading, and in advising me, after 
I had told him what a moment of pleasure 
the book had afforded me, to get the latest 
edition, he said: ‘‘Life is made up of stray 
moments, and if we could always utilize the 
stray moments what a wonderful amount of 
work could be accomplished.” 

Ambassador Bryce, though kept busy with 
the various duties of his important oflice, 
will not allow himse!f to be wholly weancd 
from those literary and scholastic pursuits 
which have made his name famous in the 
world of Ictters. And Literature will be glad 
of it, for from the publication of “The Holy 
Roman Empire” to his latest work Mr. 
Bryce has had a large following, and no 
matter what he may write in the future he 
is always sure of a large audience. 

One only has to be in the great Ambassa- 
dor’s presence for a few minutes to realize 
that here is a man whose work is thorough— 
a man who would not permit the publica- 
tion of his ‘American Commonwealth” until 
he had made three visits to the United States. 
These visits extended from 1870 to 1883, 
representing thirteen years of painstaking 
investigation and keen observation, which 
have given to the world an incomparable text 
book on the American people and _ their 
political institutions. Every page of it 
scintillates with enthusiastic interest. With 
grim irony my mind turns to a page in the 
second volume—to his declaration that the 
less of government the better, meaning the 
fewer the occasions for legislative inter- 
ference with individual rights, the more loyal 
the people to the national constitution. 

After calling my attention to the general 
ignorance of the methods of law-making in a 
country of so many law-makers, and reading 
with evident delight the proofs of Speaker 
Joe Cannon’s article in the May National 
Magazine on the passing of a bill, he dis- 
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cussed at length the statement of a member 
of the Supreme Court that the people as a 
whole little understand that many of the 
judicial opinions handed down by that court 
did not express the personal opinions of the 
learned justices writing them, the Supreme 
Court being a tribunal for the legal interpre- 
tation of the law only. 

“No country and no age,” said Mr. Bryce, 
‘“‘has had a greater amount of legislation in 
proportion to its population than the United 
States, and the fact that a Congress and forty- 
six legislatures are kept constantly at work 
framing new laws shows a remarkable popu- 


% be Ca 


lar faith in the power of the law to place man- 
kind on a ‘higher plane, but it is a faith which 
I hardly think the future historians and 
philosophers will consider to have been 
justified.” 

You can well imagine the feast I had in 
that visit. Every word and sentence seemed 
to have a world of deliberation and thought 
behind them. He called my attention, for 
instance, to one important bill which was 
amended and reprinted in twenty-two suc- 
cessive drafts (I thought of the Aldrich Bill) 
and occupied the whole time of the Cabinet 
throughout the present session, and the sug- 
gestions he had made in a recent address on 
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the conditions and methods of law-making 
to at least lessen this evil. ' These suggestions 
were: The careful and conscientious study 
of the subject matter of all bills prior to their 
introduction; a consultation upon the merits 
of all bills between men of long political 
experience; the arranging of all bills in the 
shape most likely to cause their expeditious 
passage, and the fixing upon some one legis- 
lator the responsibility for the fostering a 
particular measure, and doing everything 
possible to insure successful action upon it. 

With this inexhaustible fount of informa- 
tion, the result of diligent research and care- 





ful investigation, to draw upon, is it any 
wonder that the great American public look 
up to and admire Ambassador Bryce as a 
gentleman who not only voices the most 
matured opinion of the British Empire, but 
in its highest and broadest sense the opinion 
of the United States as well. 

All honor, then, to Ambassador Bryce, the 
scholar and statesman, the author and orator. 
Truly a Briton in the broadest sense of the 
term, but for all that a citizen of a world 
with no national boundaries, international 
in thought and universal in sympathies, this 
genius might well be called an Ambassador 
for the Human Race. 
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RADITION has it that no more genial 
or handsome man ever was placed upon 
Uncle Sam’s pay-roll than James Burton Rey- 
nolds, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
A graduate of Dartmouth College, he made his 
first plunge into life’s struggle as editor-in- 
chief of the college paper, and was duly initi- 
ated into the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity. 
As a political and editorial writer on the 
Boston newspapers and representative of the 
press for the Massachusetts General Court, 
he won a popularity seldom credited to a 
newspaper man. In Washington he did spe- 
cial correspondence work, and thus began 
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his more .serious political career as secretary 
of the Republican State Committee of Massa- 
chusetts, where he served two presidential 
terms—a full eight years. He also served 
as delegate to the Republican National Con- 
ventions of 1896, 1900 and 1904. In 1905 
he was appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury by President Roosevelt, and few 
public officials have been more popular and 
have done more effective work. 

Mr. Reynolds is a member of the Metro- 
politan Club, Cosmos Club and Army and 


Navy Club of Washington. The University 
Club, the Puritan Club, the Press Club and 
the Boston Athletic Association have his name 
on the rolls, and several prominent New York 
clubs claim him asa member. In general, he 
belongs to the Universal Brotherhood of Good 
Fellows. 

Mr. Reynolds was born in Saratoga, New 
York, where his father was a practicing phy- 
sician for many years. Although still on the 
sunny side of forty, he remains a bachelor. 
His office is one of the most popular in the 
Treasury Department. On the wall hangs 
the picture of the first custom house in the 
United States, located at Yorktown, Virginia, 
where the first custom revenues of the coun- 
try were collected; a view is also shown of 
Stadts Haus, the first custom house in New 
York, under the old Dutch governors. It is 
always a pleasure to have a hearty hand-grasp 
and genial passing greeting from “ Jimmy” 
Reynolds, whose department shows a col- 
lection report of $350,000,000 in real money 
collected for the year, which is a large pro- 
portion of the total revenue of Uncle Sam to 
support his billion-dollar government. 


* * * 


N the walls of the office of Colonel Henry 

Casson, the sergeant-at-arms of the 
House of Representatives, hangs a cabinet 
photograph of every member of the Sixtieth 
Congress. These photographs have become 
the most popular collection of modern art 
in portraiture at the Capitol, and is one of 
the most interesting collections in the coun- 
try, combining as it does the elective as well 
as typical representation of types of man- 
hood of the great republic. Here also the 
members do their banking, and here is kept 
the sacred mace, about the only relic remain- 
ing’ of the ceremonial equipment of legis'a- 
tive proceedings in colonial days. 

After ten years of close personal associa- 
tion with members of Congress, te convic- 
tion is forced upon me that no other body of 
men could possibly be gathered more direct! 
representative of the people—the average 
temperament and the ideals of the rzpublic 
at large strongly individuatized in the pysique 
and mentality of its Congressional represen- 
tatives. 

As I looked over Colonel Casson’s photo- 
graphs, I realized that here was depicted 
about every type of physique and race. The 
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Asiatic traits of Representative 
Legardo of the Philippines, the 
more rotund face of the Hon. 
Prince Jonah K. Kalanianaole 
Hawaii, and the Indianesque of 
features of Congressman Carter 
of Oklahoma contrasted sharply 
with the Slavonic head of Con- 
gressman Sabbath of Chicago, 
and the Hebrew profile of Con- 
gressman Goldfogle of New 
York. The sturdy Norsemen 
have a typical representative in 
Congressman Steenerson of 
Minnesota, the genuine Irish- 
man in Bourke Cockran of New 
York, and the Creole in Robert 
Broussard of Louisiana. The 
Huguenot strain is revealed in 
Congressman Legaré of South 
Carolina, while the placid face 
of the Quaker who still ‘af- 
firms” and never swears is 
worn by Congressman Butler of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Englishman’s character- 
istics are récalled in the facial 
outlines of Congressman Jenkins 
of Wisconsin. The latest type of 
the Rough Rider of the plains is 
Bird S. McGuire of Oklahoma. 
Congressman Sherman is the 
typical New Yorker, with trim 
side whiskers. The pure Middle 
West American type is embodied 
in Congressman Charles Landis 
of Indiana, while the calm, 
steady gaze of Congressmen 
Currier of New Hampshire and 
Foster of Vermont show the real 
Yankee type. ‘The curled fore- 
lock of Congressman James E. 
Watson of Indiana tells of 
Hoosier ancestry, and the old- 
fashioned western farmer’s pro- 
file is evidenced in a portrait of 
Congressman Reeder of Kansas. 
One might go on indefinitely, 
and find right in the features 
of individual congressmen ew cy: facial and 
racial trace of physiognomy represented in 
the great Republic. The stately Southern 
bearing of Colonel Henry D. Clayton of 
Alabama, the hearty, genial bearing of Ollie 
James of Kentucky and the rugged brusque- 
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Daughter of Representative S. B. Cooper of Texas 


ness of Colonel Peter Hepburn of . Iowa 
all have a part in the ensemble. Every 
accent, every mannerism and quaint collo- 
quialism, every sectional peculiarity of thought 
and speech find, in some way, an expression: 
on the floor and in the committee rooms of 
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ALL IN CONVENTION ARRAY 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


“(\N the job Bill!” was the clarion cry 

of the Republican National Conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1908. ‘The hurrahs and 
erratic demonstrations of former conventions 
gave way to a sober, seasoned edict of the 
party to get ‘fon the job Bill!”—to use a 
current and expressive vernacular. The turn 
of the tide toward the full flood of industrial 
activity and universal prosperity sweeping in 
along the whole national shoreline must go 
forward unchecked. The verdict of this con- 
vention found expression in the campaign 
slogan, ‘‘On the job Bill!” 

The subtle, all-pervading undercurrent of 
conviction of the party, irrespective of politi- 
cal or personal influence, was expressed that 
William Howard Taft was the logically 
equipped man for the job of presidency. 
He had served an apprenticeship and pos- 
sessed the knowledge and experience that 
was needed to grapple with the great prob- 
lems of the times. 


* %* * 


On the one sweltering-hot day of the con- 
vention, the nomination was handed to Taft 
by his party in “‘shirt sleeves”—so to speak 
—without eruptive enthusiasm, but with a 
forcefully-impelled conviction that it was 
time for everybody to be back ‘‘on the job” 
and start the forces of creative development 
in motion. ‘On the job Bill!” was a cry 
that drowned the blare of bands and politi- 
cal shouts. It was felt that good times are 
assured if everyone is ‘‘on the job.” William 
Howard Taft’s public career always found 
him equal to the tasks set before him. In 
school and college; his first activities as a 
newspaper reporter; collector of internal 
revenue; the industrious and painstaking 
young lawyer; strong and conscientious soli- 
citor-general; a fearless and just judge; the 
first governor to grasp the vexed and unset- 
tled problem in the Philippines; the foremost 
member of the Cabinet whose fame was 
world-wide in the lime-light of criticism and 
before the tribunal of American popular opin- 


ion. Successful in small beginnings and ever- 
increasing opportunities, and unmoved by 
greed or vanity, he came to be the man of the 
hour—the trusted nominee to be put on the 
job. 

Was there a vexatious problem in the 
Philippines, a boundary dispute in Alaska 
or Colombia, a Panama Canal to be pushed 
to completion, the Chinese boycott of Ameri- 
can goods to be peacefully obliterated, an 
incipient revolution in Cuba to be averted, 
or a Japanese war cloud to be dispelled, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft was always ‘‘on the job,” 
and always “‘made good.” ‘The skilled cop- 
structor of public confidence, energy and op- 
timism; the bridge-builder of over-sea com- 
merce is called, and a president nominated 
whom men trust and honor from coast to 
coast, from Orient to Occident. 


* * * 


For seven strenuous years Theodore Roose- 
velt has led the awakening of public con- 
science. The convention appreciated the 
power and unimpeachable influence of all 
this discussion and agitation, and called in 
no uncertain tones ‘On the job Bill!” 
“Teddy” has done the talking, and “Bill” 
will do the building. A prosperity is prom- 
ised that will be permanent and enduring, 
giving equal opportunity to all. The big 
hearty smile and good nature of the nominee 
was infectious, and a characteristic feature of 
the convention. It will continue to foreshadow 
the equal temper of the campaign. With 
“fa long pull, a strong pull and a pull all 
together,” the great hailing sign has met 
with a response from the people which will 
characterize this campaign as marking a 
new golden era in national history. The 
slogan sweeps irresistibly along the party line 
as everyone finds the magic words singing 
themselves over and over again. Everyone 
‘fon the job with Bill!” 


* * * 


Yes, I can hear you all saying, “What 
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HA, THERE!—THE NEW YORK DELEGATION HAS ARRIVED—SMILING OF COURSE—READY 


i 


TO DO BATTLE FOR “SUNNY JIM” 


kind of*a time did you have?” A good 
time,—of course. The sedate Massachusetts 
delegation started out on a special train 
smiling and joking; a more congenial crowd 
never gathered for a trip between Boston 
and Chicago. The journey was made all 
too swiftly; everyone was in high spirits be- 
cause everyone wanted to “‘visit.” You often 
hear men charge woman in general with an 
overweening desire to visit each other and 
pass the time in gossip—you should listen to 
a lot of men at a political talk-fest. Why, 
we just sat in the sections of the Pullman and 
“visited” back and forth without a recess. 
Staid, severe business men let loose on all 
the great and weighty problems of business 
and public life, balancing them with the 
pros and cons of their associates’ opinions. 


There was the usual thrill and quiver of 
excitement in the arriving of the delegates 
at Chicago, characteristic of other conven- 
tions. As we marched up the steps of the 
Van Buren viaduct, we were met by Senators 
Lodge and Crane and Congressman Law- 
rence, who were eager to welcome the home 
people, and they escorted us to headquarters 
in the Auditorium. The large luminous elec- 
tric lights of the hotel and the brass band 
in the balcony making merry with all the 
latest airs, furnished the setting to a grand 
scene of welcome from ‘‘Uncle Joe.” 


* * * 
Curious how men will stand and talk and 


talk and hold pow-wow. We went into 
training early, and found that standing in 
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HOW’S THIS FOR A BUNCH OF SMILING LEADERS, BEGINNING ON THE LEFT WITH SENATOR 

BURKETT OF NEBRASKA, JAMES SHERMAN OF NEW YORK, EX-SPEAKER KEEFER OF OHIO, 

SENATOR N. B. SCOTT (“SCOTTY”), OF WEST VIRGINIA, CONGRESSMAN “JIM” KENNEDY OF 
OHIO, THE ORIGINAL TAFT MAN 


the hotel foyer sixteen hours a day was the 
demand; had we been obliged to labor in 
this fashion at any other occupation, we 
would have been exhausted, whereas, in the 
excitement of meeting new friends and old, 
and the stimulating effects of the spirited dis- 
cussions, we considered. our duty no hard- 
ship. There was a jolly “Hello, Bill!’”’ every- 
where—just like visiting Elks—with ‘‘How’s 
the folks?” ‘‘Where’s John?” ‘‘Where’s 
Jack?” “Don’t you remember ’96?” and 
similar rapid-fire inquiries. The overflow of 
good-fellowship and brotherly feeling pre- 
saged a convention free from bitter rancor. 
In a corner of the Auditorium lobby I met 
that genial, sunny-tempered gentleman who 
served so many years in Congress—James 
Schoolcraft Sherman of Utica, New York. 
He has a jolly way of winking behind his 
glasses, and when I ventured to ask him, in 
a sober, philosophical way as to the “‘great- 
est moment in his life,” he winked and said: 
“When I am nominated for the vice-presi- 
dency.” We little thought then that there 


was a likelihood of his being named on 
the first roll-call for vice-president, although 
every congressman and those connected with 
Congress were talking “‘ Jim’’ Sherman right 
from the start, and large portraits of him 
were ready to be placed beside that of Taft, 
in event of his nomination, to impress the 
conviction on the people’s mind visually that 
“Taft and Sherman” would prove the ideal 
ticket. 

The suggestion had its psychic force aside 
from the expected word ‘‘from Washington,” 
as this was not a conventi6n where the initia- 
tive of the individual delegates could find its 
full play. The real power and control of 
the convention was not in Chicago. As one 
old-timer remarked: ‘Some conventions are 
run by hurrahs, but this one was run by 
hell-ohs—from Washington.” Long-distance 
telephone calls from Washington were fre- 
quent, and Frank Hitchcock, in charge of 
the ‘“‘card index” system, was at his post 
since the first meeting of the National Com- 
mittee. Grim, quiet, implacable, and on 








ALL IN CONVENTION 


ARRAY 


MISS LOUISE W. TAFT, DAUGHTER OF HENRY W. TAFT, OF NEW YORK CITY, WHO LEAD 
THE FAMILY DEMONSTRATION IN SECTION 63 WITH A HUGE BOUQUET OF CARNATIONS 


duty night and day, the stalwart form of 
the young political biologist stood the brunt 
of battle. 

There is-something about the day before 
a convention that is always exhilarating— 


the fire of expectant anticipation. While the 
nomination of William H. Taft was conceded, 


it was felt that there was that fascinating pos- 
sibility of something else or ‘‘the unexpected”’ 
happening—but it didn’t. The friends of 
the other candidates kept actively in the 
fight. In the evening there were rousing 
shouts and songs in the headquarters of 
“Uncle” Joe. The Knox devotees were 
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equally active, although it was insisted that 
the keystone badge suggested an epitaph for 
the Knox-boom. In the headquarters of In- 
diana there were rousing shouts for the favor- 
ite sons of that state—Fairbanks, Beveridge 
and Heminway—whose portraits were gar- 
landed with flowers. Taft’s headquarters 
were of the quiet sort that gives a feeling that 
there are plenty of votes-—with others in cold 
storage. In the New York headquarters 





SENATOR W. MURRAY CRANE 


This is the staid, sedate and well-beloved Massachusetts 
Senator, after he caught the Smile Fever 


there was the reflection of Tim Woodruffs’ 
waistcoat, and the continued enthusiasm and 
solid front for Hughes was effected with the 
‘flag drill.” They felt it their duty to stand 
by their nominee before making a compaign 
for Sherman as vice-president. 

The veteran sergeant-at-arms in charge of 
the New York delegation industriously carried 
pictures, ice-water and badges to the enthu- 
siastic New Yorkers and “‘visiting” friends. 
In every presidential convention the solid 
phalanx of seventy-eight New York votes 
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counts, and the more doubt about New York 
*‘getting together” the greater the excite- 
ment. 
ee ace 

The handsome paintings in the hotels were 
covered with placards—there was no reason 
for anybody getting lost. The lobbies were 
packed with the ebbing and flowing tide of 
people elbowing along in great throngs— 
millionaire, magnate and workingman push- 
ing arm to arm through the crowd. On 
every hand were men of national and inter- 
national fame: diplomat, society swell and 
bootblack jostled and was being jostled. 
There were ambassadors of foreign countries, 
who for the first time were having a real 
touch of the ‘‘go glint” and push of the life 
in the Middle West, and everybody seemed 
to enjoy themselves, no matter how much 
crushed. A man who would have been de- 
liberately ill-natured on this occasion would 
have curried popular disfavor in short order, 
for everyone seemed determined to be a 
“good fellow” and joined the ranks of the 
smilers. 

EEE SoA 

Around the ruddy-shaded lamps in the 
Annex lobby the glee club from Columbus, 
Ohio, sung their songs of triumph. ‘“‘We 
Want Bill’ was a popular number when the 
words were heard, but when they started on 
the thrilling notes of “Dixie” there were wild 
shouts. Up on the sixteenth floor John 
Hays Hammond was playing ‘‘Mine Host’’ 
to a large number of admirers. Massachu- 
setts headquarters were holding forth in 
honor of the old Bay State and the candidacy 
of Governor Guild for the vice-presidency; 
everyone had buttons and then—more buttons. 

At the New Jersey headquarters there was 
that typical political character whom every- 
body knows but to love—David Baird—pre- 
paring to launch the Governor Murphy boom 
for the vice-presidency in the genial way 
which has always endeared him to his friends. 
He held consultations morning, noon and 
night, as the throngs called, and eagerly hop- 
ing that a repetition of the action of ’96 would 
be witnessed in choosing the vice-presidential 
nominee from the state of New Jersey. 

The Wisconsin headquarters was an in- 
spiring scene. Here the well-trained yelling of 
the university of the state broke forth in un- 
restrained enthusiasm for LaFollette as they 
sang out, ‘‘We Want Bob!” “‘We Want Bob!’ 











ALL IN CONVENTION ARRAY 


The old-time repetition of words in a rythmic 
tone has become a modern political war-cry. 
Twenty-five of that state delegation hung to- 
gether as if glued, and even seemed to breathe 
as one when they shouted. The Wisconsin 
dc'egation believed they had a message to 
bring to that convention, and they brought 
it with a centet rush,—football fashion. 

Up the winding stairs, in the headquarters 
of the Iowa delegation there was that tremor 
of excitement following the possibility of 
two presidential nominees. At first Senator 
Dolliver was named as the President’s choice, 
but, owing to local political conditions, the 
Senator felt he must decline. Then started 
the boom for Governor Cummins, and all 
night long there was that quiver and under- 
current of excitement as to who would be 
decided upon at Washington. Everybody 
waited for the Washington ‘Hello,’ and 
when it came the vexatious conference was 
over. Curious how ‘“‘small talk” pervades 
a convention. Someone wanted to know 
what Taft’s religious beliefs were, and it 
was given out as straight orthodox Unitarian, 
while Mrs. Taft is a member of the Episcopal 
church. There was a rumor that Taft was 
gaining in flesh at the rate of ten pounds a 
month, and it was estimated that he would 
weigh five hundred pounds before he could 
be inaugurated. 


* * * 


It seemed as if I saw everyone I ever knew 
in the whirl of the Auditorium annex lobby, 
to say nothing of ‘‘Peacock Alley.” Friend- 
ships formed while ‘“‘awaiting a waiter” at 
table or trying to struggle through the en- 
trance of the Auditorium, or standing side 
by side in line for an hour or two just to go 
where everyone else was going. Some’ of 
these friendships will blossom into life-long 
attachments. Here everybody seemed swept 
into the great maelstrom in lobbies and aisles, 
and the ‘butcher, the baker and the candle- 

_ stick maker” jostled those who counted their 
wealth in millions; a senator, judge and 
what-not had to “push” as well as those in 
the lower walks of life. It was indeed a 
splendid revelation of the enthusiastic, effer- 
vescent and yet stable qualities of comrade- 
ship among men of America. Did I say 
men ?—well, the women were there in force, 
too. They may not have had anything to do 
with directly affecting results or controlling 
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votes of delegates, yet there was somcihing 
about the occasion that was happily graced 
by the presence of the charming, viva’ ious 
American woman. She was there ready to 
help and assist her husband or friends; all 
smiling, too—everybody smiled. The great 
gathering in the convention hall on the first 
day revealed a large proportion of women. 
Who dares to say the American woman is 





JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 
The world-renowned Mining Engineer who made a 
splendid showing for Vice-Presidential Votes among 
his host of friends in every state—Yes, he smiled too 


not interested in public affairs! The reserve 
power and force of the convention was the 
Arherican woman—God bless her! She may 
no have been there even, but, absent or 
present, her influence was felt; the struggles 


, and strife for power and position contemplate 


the witching smile of woman somewhere. 
ges er 
The National Committee had decided upon 
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Senator Julius Cesar Burrows as temporary 
chairman. He was regarded as the safe man 
to hold the proceedings in check should the 
undercurrent of Roosevelt sentiment threaten 
a stampede, which event was much talked 
of in a mysterious way the day before the 
opening of the convention. Someone has to 
throw an oratorical spark to ignite the tinder 
for a stampede; and this tinder had been 
kept in cold storage deliberation and was 
not likely to conflagrate, as the people at the 
primaries had circumspectly and _ positively 
called for the nomination of William Howard 
Taft—instructions from the sovereign voter 
counted at this convention. 


* * * 


Credit must be given at this time to the 
absolute sincerity and lofty purpose of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in carrying out not what was 
alone his personal sentiment and preference, 
but what he thought was the absolute will of 
the people. He put aside every temptation 
up to that last telegram to Senator Lodge 
before the speech in which the Senator in- 
sisted that any attempt to renominate Theo- 
dore Roosevelt should be regarded as the 
work of enemies. Realizing that his work 
in awakening the moral conscience of the 
people to the evils of the times and in enforc- 
ing the law needed different. execution, he 
foresaw that the constructive and forceful 
policy of Taft possessed more power to evolve 
prosperity for the people than a continuance 
of his own administration. When history is 
written an entirely new aspect of Roosevelt’s 
unselfish and ultimate purpose in refusing 
to be pushed into office by his enthusiastic 
enemies or admirers, proving the same posi- 
tive devotion to public interest today as at 
the beginning of his administration, will be 
shown. Early in his career he was forced 
into office more by his enemies than by his 
friends, and in many cases he has managed 
to use his enemies rather than his friends, 
paradoxical as it may seem, in his plans for 
national policies, manipulating their purposes 
to his own desired issues. 


* * * 


That day before the convention seemed 
the longest day I ever spent. From the wee 
hours of the night to six o’clock in the morn- 
ing we slept on a cot in a small room; and 
one cannot expect luxurious ease and rest 
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in a room where there is ‘something doing”’ 
all the time. However, we accepted the sit- 
uation optimistically—that was the spirit 
of the convention. 

Beth Dee 


On the wall of the Maine delegation’s head- 
quarters was a portrait of James G. Blaine 
which they had brought from the state capi- 
tol at Augusta. His name has been the mag- 
netic influence of many Republican conven- 
tions; it is the name that awakened the en- 
thusiasm of Robert Ingersoll as he delivered 
that ideal nomination speech for the “plumed 
knight of Maine.” 

At every state headquarters there was a 
reunion. Men got together and indulged in 
good-natured ‘“‘argiments” that would have 
delighted the audience on the -barrels at the 
country store. Everybody seemed to agree 
that the sentiment and expression of the peo- 
ple was voiced in that novel political call: 
“On the job Bill!” 

The glee clubs shouted songs the words of 
which no man could understand; but when 
they called for “Billy Taft,” with the feeling 
that he was already trained for the ‘‘job,” 
we did not need an interpreter; there was 
no chance for strategy or the hypnotic and 
kaleidescopic changes that have featured other 
national political conventions. 

et. ati 


“A THRILLING moving picture of Ameri- 

can history in real life,” was the terse 
expression of a well-known diplomat as he 
looked upon the scenes of the Republican 
National Convention at Chicago, June 16. 
He had made a close study of American 
history, but he insisted that no words could 
describe the reality of a scene of this nature. 
The very organization and plan of the con- 
vention itself was a reflection of the business 
genius of the times. 

Chairman Fred W. Upham of the Chicago 
committee displayed his good-nature and 
genial manner even in the rush of multifari- 
ous details, anticipating every method for 
handling the large crowds in the days before 
the clans gathered. 

The “night before,’ I sailed down Wabash 
Avenue in a “pay as you enter” car, where 
a sign, “The city gets fifty-five per 
cent of your fare,” greets the passenger, 
to look after tickets. The thirst of the 
American youth for circus tickets was noth- 





ALL IN CONVENTION 


HOW’S THIS FOR A REAL BILL T 


ARRAY 


FT SMILE, HIS BROTHER CHARLES P. TAFT ON THE 


LEFT, HAS JUST TOLD THE LATEST JOKE TO VORYS 


There seemed to be 


ing in comparison. 
about 50,000 strangers in the city—all de- 
sirous of tickets—and the space of the Con- 
vention Hall would only hold sixteen or seven- 


teen thousand at the utmost. It was plain 
to be seen there were disappointments ahead. 
In the great auditorium the decorators were 
putting the finishing touches to the many- 
colored festoons. The swallows twittered in 
in eaves, building their nests with perhaps 
the same precision and thoughtfulness that 
the committees on resolutions were trying 
to put the planks of the party platforms to- 
gether. The daintily-draped flags and large 
golden: stars of the decorations lent the pa- 


triotic touch of color. An aerial balcony sur- 
mounted a great eagle with outstretched wings, 
and here the band was stationed to let loose 
its martial airs. The great placards marking 
sections and numbers were as accurately ar- 
ranged as an adding machine. The speak- 
er’s stand was elevated and flanked on either 
side by the press seats labeled ‘“‘Sections 16 
and 17.” On the speaker’s platform were 
the seats for the National Committee, and 
the first row back was reserved for the Presi- 
dent’s guests, which included members of 
the diplomatic corps. Looking on the scene, 
I thought of the great drama of three one-day 
acts to begin on the morrow. The last strag- 
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gling rays of light were vanishing from the 
vast area, and the many rows of chairs sur- 
rounding the oval space seemed to be doing 
sentinel duty, awaiting the formalities of the 
next day. Even the ice-pitcher had found 
its way to the speaker’s table, and the demi- 
johns were distributed throughout acres of 
chairs and aisles, ready to receive the cool 
water with which the thirst of the thousands 


SENATOR CHAUNCY M. DEPEW OF NEW YORK’: 
_ The Real Peach, the Original Conventional Smiler and 
“icturesque figure at all Republican Conventions 


was slaked. The emergency hospital had 
every vial in place; the fire alarm was in 
excellent working order, and every entrance 
and exit carefully inspected, for the horrors 
cf fire are still remembered in Chicago. The 
properties for the p'ay were all in place. 


* * * 


In the office of the annex Sergeant-at-Arms 
William F. Stone of Baltimore was busy, 
dealing ,out the pasteboard tickets and 
ornate badges to delegates. The offices were 
Lesieged with anxious ticket-seekers. Sena- 
tors, judges and workmen stood in line wait- 
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ing patiently to get past the threshold. Once 
inside that door, the sergeant-at-arms was 
found meeting every emergency with grace 
and cheerfulness. Those who went out with- 
out tickets felt that there was a man whom 
it was a pleasure to meet, tickets or no tickets. 
Perhaps it was because General James T. 
McCleary, Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral wore the magic badge of the Optimist’s 
Club, which originated in his district in Min- 
nesota, anyhow the good feeling was a genu- 
ine surprise, for in all that hurly-burly, rough- 
and-tumble skirmish for tickets with the ser- 
geant-at-arms his aids were meeting every 
demand and emergency with the courtesy of 
cavaliers. The bulky badges were worn with 
ostentatious manner, and the heavy links 
clattered like a sabre on a beardless militia- 
man. 
at 

The thrill of excitement comes with the 
overture of the convention—the gathering of 
the people. There were some still busy “talk- 
ing’ at headquarters. What all the people 
found to converse about I don’t know, but 
I found myself talking and talking. The 
time took a toboggan slide, and before we 
knew it the morning had vanished. The 
scene at high noon was indeed inspiring. 
The great spherical space was filled with a sea 
of faces with every racial feature on earth 
represented. The band was playing from 
its eerie heights, and the lady with the strong 
voice was trying to pierce that ocean of space 
to which even the strong-lunged brass band 
had succumbed. There was a buzz of ex- 
citement and fluttering of fans over in Sec- 
tion 63, where the family and friends of Sec- 
retary Taft were seated. In the first row 
balcony, behind the speaker, sat Alice Roose- 
velt-Longworth, the “observed of all ob- 
servers.” On‘the first day she wore a large 
“Merry Widow” hat, which she took off in 
consideration for those who sat behind her. 
Two remarkable feathers shooting at a north- 
east angle graced this “creation.”* The next 
day she wore one of those Chinese hats with 
a turned-down rim; so you see I did make 
hattery observations, after all. Near by sat 
William Allen White, as sober as a police 
justice, making a psychological analysis of 
the great assemblage. Now I know why the 
nominators hang on to their speeches so long: 
this opportunity comes but once in a life-time 
—and they endeavor to make the most of it. 














thoto, by C. M. Bell, Washington, D.C. 


JOHN R. MALLOY, THE SECRETARY OF THE CONVENTION, WHO HAS A GOOD VOICE 
AND A GOOD DISPOSITION AS WELL 
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After the first difficulty in passing the line, 
the police became familiar with the faces. 
I thought, of course, that he would recognize 
me by my well-known features or by the 
stunning “guest” badge I wore; but he in- 
sisted that he knew me “Be the bundle of 
books in ye’s pocket.” 

In the press gallery on either side, on an 
elevation, was a deep alleyway. From the 





HON. WADE ELLIS OF OHIO 


Platform builder—He made a gallant fight for his planks 
--incidentally a host of friends—He smiled too 


end of this alley it was possible to look the 
thousand delegates directly in the eye, the 
visual range sweeping from the Wisconsin 
delegation, on the left of the speakers, diag- 
onally across the floor. Here was stationed 


Frank H. Hitchcock, and as I stood beside 
him I obtained an idea of how a national 
political convention is handled. There were 
messengers flying back and forth, watching 
every motion, bringing telephone and tele- 
graphic messages and records of those pres- 
ent and absent with a tally sheet on the latest 
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rumors. With arms folded, Mr. Hitchcock 
stood during the entire proceedings, carry- 
ing out the plans of the convention to the 
letter. Hearty congratulations were show- 


. ered upon-him when his prediction of over 


700 votes for William H. Taft on the first 
ballot—made several months ago—was con- 
firmed on the first roll call. 


* * * 


On the first day’s session of the conven- 
tion the weather was ideal. Julius Cesar 
Burrows as temporary chairman delivered his 
speech in an hour and ten minutes. It was 
impossible for the great throng to hear with 
any distinctness, owing to the great space 
which the voice had to cover, yet they watched 
with unabated interest for every gesture of 
the pantomime. Was not this a great na- 
tional drama being enacted? The state dele- 
gations were lining up for the battle on the 
morrow, while the Taft managers felt that 
if the imminent stampede could get by Bur- 
rows’ ‘speech, the 700 votes were assured. 

The roll-call on the quadrennial amend- 
ment to the resolutions cutting down repre- 
sentation in the convention to actual Repub- 
lican votes was close enough to be interesting, 
as there was a difference of only 37 votes. 
Mr. Hitchcock, with firm-set lips, remarked: 
“‘that convention is well-organized, and every 
man is going to stand by his pledge!” Even 
in*this close roll-call skirmish Hitchcock was 
congratulated by Congressman James Burke, 
the brilliant opposition leader, as he dashed 
by for a drink of water. 

No time was spent in sleep that night, for 
in the morning the credentials committee 
would be in session for permanent organiza- 
tions. The first national song that seemed 
to strike the popular fancy was ‘“‘ Three Cheers 
for the Red, White and Blue.” Every con- 
vention seems to have its particular favorite. 
“‘Dixie”’ brought forth its usual enthusiasm, 
but the ‘Red, White and Blue’’ seemed to 
be the song of the hour, except when they 
broke forth into “Tammany” or some of 
the latest popular rag-time. 


* * * 


As the various speakers concluded their 
addresses, the table was moved back. To see 
the speakers climbing up that sky-scraper 
platform was as interesting as a circus trapeze 
performance. 














THE AMERICUS MARCHING-CLUB CARRYING THE KNOX BANNER DOWN MICHIGAN AVENUE 
IN FRONT OF THE AUDITORIUM 


ON THE ROLL-CALL DAY 


ALL IN CONVENTION ARRAY 


OW for the great day! The chairman 
of the great Republican National Com- 
mittee had enunciated in clear tones, and his 
speech was considered the oratorical and 
scholarly effort of the convention. Massa- 
chusetts had the honor of furnishing the 
chairman of the convention, which distinction 
the old Bay State attained at the conven- 
tion that nominated Abraham Lincoln, in 
1860, and also at the Niagara convention 
in 1880, when Senator George F. Hoar pre- 
sided and General Garfield was chosen for 
the presidential nominee. 
Asher C. Hinds of Maine, who officiates 
‘ with “Uncle Joe” at the Speaker’s desk in 
Washington, sat near the right hand of Sena- 
tor Lodge, watching carefully for the pariia- 
mentary flaws. Mr. Hinds is looked upon 


as a leading authority on parliamentary rules 
in this country. 

The refreshing event of the convention was 
when “the man with the voice” appeared. 
No matter what he says or what his ideas 
may be, if he can make himself heard in a 
pleasant way, the crowd are with him, ready 
with generous cheers. On the floor fans, 
upon which was imprinted a large picture 
of Taft, waved in all directions. 

Thursday was a hot day. The young fel- 
lows arrayed in linen suits would rise in 
their seats now and then to make sure they 
were not glued down. The ladies seemed to 
have learned the old, old Chinese trick of 
fanning the back of the neck—the place where 
some of the candidates thought they were 
getting it—saving labor in generating the 
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grea‘est coolness possible, by passing the 
fan gracefully from one to the other. 


* * * 


Judge K. M. Landis, the judicial “trust 
buster,” who is waiting patiently for that 





THE HONORABLE TIM WOODRUFF AND WIFE 
Of New York, in the latest New York smile 


$29,000,000 check from the Standard Oil 
Company, sat near Judge Gary, the head 
of the steel trust; beside him was a traveling 
man and next a stone mason from Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, who wanted to have two vice-presi- 
dents on the ticket—Dolliver and Cummins. 

The resolutions were read by Senator Hop- 
kins, as chairman of the committee. In front 
of the speaker were suspended four little tele- 
phone transmitters, one of which was directly 
connected with the White House. The note 
of defiance in forensic debate came from Wis- 
consin when Congressman Cooper read the 
minority report, which he had signed alone 
and single-handed. It demanded physical 
valuation of the railroads, enlargement of 


the powers of the interstate commerce, also 
concerning popular election of senators and a 
publicity campaign fund. law. These were 
voted down in various amendments on roll- 
call. 

The roll-call proceeded, and there was an 
expectant hush over the great assemblage. 
No response was made to the stentorian tones 
of the clerk until Illinois was reached. Con- 
gressman Boutelle took the platform and 
opened the oratorical guns with a compre- 
hensive tribute to “Uncle Joe”? Cannon of 
Illinois. Four mortal hours of oratory must 
be uncorked to settle the nomination. Not 
a vote could be influenced in the remotest 
way by this rhetorical skill, yet it must be 
delivered. In the meantime the people took 
turns at the lunch counter in the basement. 

Long past the noon hour spectators still 
continued their football rush on the pie coun- 
ter in the basement; there were sixteen thou- 
sand people and only a thousand pies! 

As I was trying to make my way through 
the crowd in the basement, narrowly escap- 
ing a fall on the floor which had been duly 
plastered with sandwiches, pie and coffee, 
I came upon Ambassador James Bryce and 
his wife under the care of John Barrett, who 
was trying to get them something to appease 
their appetites. It was certainly a trying 
situation for the distinguished visitor, but 
never did the genial Briton lose his temper. 
Feeling that the honor of the Republic was 
at stake, I climbed over the counter and 
discovered a man just entering with a can 
of fresh milk. Rumor already had it that 
the milk had given out, so I resorted to des- 
perate measures to obtain the can, and after 
subduing the milkman I finally landed the 
precious fluid. The newspaper boys insisted 
that I had smuggled in a cold storage cow, 
as otherwise they could arrive at no explana- 
tion in regard to its presence. Anyhow, it 
was there, and never did milk taste better. 
The scene called to mind Charles Dickens’ 
comments on the American lunch counter. 

When we returned: from our foraging trip 
Governor Hanley of Indiana was still nomi- 
nating Vice-President Fairbanks. He could 
not make himself heard very distinctly, and 
the gallery became restless and rudely mim- 
iced in pantomime his gesticulations. At 
this point Chairman Lodge came to the 
rescue with the firm announcement that the 
nomination speech would not be limited, and 
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THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OF THE NOMINEES ON THE REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL 
TICKET AT CINCINNATI, WHEN THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
CALLED IN SMILING GRACE 


irsisted on order or the galleries would be 
cleared. 

During the morning the marching clubs 
made their way to the floor in front of the 
speakers, and the splendid showing made 
for Senator Knox was indeed a high personal 
tribute. As they passed along, their prefer- 
ence for a favorite son was indicated by the 
music the band played. When the New York 
clubs came rolling in there was the stirring 
strains of “Tammany,” and Indiana marched 
to the tune of “Banks of the Wabash.” The 
Blaine Club, in their white hats, was a stir- 
ring reminder of those enthusiastic days when 
hosts were led by “the plumed knight of 
Maine.” General Steward L. Woodford, the 
sturdy veteran who nominated Governor 
Hughes, was given a most respectful atten- 
tion, and his high-pitched voice rang out clear 
and distinct. The New York delegation 
lifted their Hughes banner and waved their 

_flags. General Woodford was the stalwart 
type of the old school, and made a good im- 
pression on his auditors. The long address 
of Congressman Burton was the occasion of 


a real outburst of Taft sentiment. This was 
the first time during the convention that the 
delegates on the floor participated in a demon- 
stration. The state banners were carried 
around the hall in high glee, with plenty of 
shouts, and one by one the states fell into 
line. New York, Alaska, Porto Rico and 
Arizona and two-thirds of the states and 
territories were soon massed into one solid 
file, while Texas lifted a form on which was 
suspended a huge pair of trousers indicating 
the size of their preference among the nomi- 
nees. The Taft demonstration was one of 
the record-breakers. In Section 63 Miss 
Louise Taft of New York, a handsome girl 
with snapping black eyes, wearing a red hat 
and carrying a huge bouquet, joined in the 
cheering which rolled in responsive waves 
around the hall for twenty-three minutes. 
Delegate McCoy of Ohio made the nomina- 
tion speech for Senator Foraker, which was 
seconded by a colored delegate with a ring- 
ing voice who hailed from Georgia. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Murphy of Pennsylvania, 
a handsome man, son of Francis Murphy, 
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CONGRESSMAN THEODORE E. BURTON 
As he raised his hand—yes, it’s a real smile—to nominate 
William Howard Taft! Explosion followed 


the noted temperance lecturer, named his 
classmate Philander C. Knox in the most 
eloquent setting of any nomination. 

ea aaa, 


It remained for Wisconsin to bring out a 
real red-hot message. There was Cochem, 
the football coach, a handsome, athletic, 
pompadoured gentleman, who started out 
brilliantly, but, like all the others, hung on 
too long; but with splendid and passionate 
persistency and plenty of water, he finally 
delivered his message. Mr. McGee followed 
showing the splendid harmony of team work, 
and made a real nomination speech that had 
a thrill in it when he threw emphasis on the 


last words with a shake of his 4eonine locks. 
+. The demonstration that, followed LaFol- 


dette’s nomination Was made the occasion 
~ for another attempt for a Roosevelt stam- 


pede. The lithograph of Roosevelt floated 
on‘a large flag over which the galleries went 
wild once more, but the delegates in their 
seats were unmoved while the galleries roared. 
It was no use; the stampede was submerged, 
and the earnestness and enthusiasm and even 
radicalism of the Wisconsin speakers de- 
manded attention. 

Pencils were out and a thrill passed over 
the room as it was really felt that the roll 
was actually under way. On the first six 


States there was an unbroken response for 


, 


Taft; the first to break was the colored vote 
from Georgia. The nomination of Secre- 
tary Taft was only absolutely determined 
when his own state of Ohio responded to 
the roll-call, a total of 510 votes, or more 
than a majority. So, after all, his own 
state of Ohio has the honor of nominating 
William Howard Taft. 


* * * 


The convention was over at five o’clock. 
How the crowd did wilt and swelter, and 
when the vote had been announced by Chair- 
man Lodge there was a rush for the fresh 
air and escape from the seats which had been 
“warmed” for seven long hours. Something 
to eat and a cool place to rest in was more 
than campaign slogans just then. 

The excitement was increased after ad- 
journment that first day, for no one knew 
what the morrow might bring forth in the 
way of a threatened “Roosevelt stampede,” 
which, by the way, seemed to be the spectre 
hanging over both sides. The shouting was 
suppressed. Back to the hotels and talk it 
over! Everyone talked, and the conversa- 
tion seemed to go on and on like Tennyson’s 


brook. In little nooks and corners, dele-~ 


gates were talking over old times. Here was 
a veteran of the Blaine days; there an old 
guard of Hanna; and in a secluded corner 
was a group of original McKinley men, with 
a goodly sprinkling of Reed supporters; pages 
of the history of national parties passed in 
review. The old-time honor of inviting vet- 
erans to ‘‘a seat on the platform” came thick 
and fast in form of resolutions. George Ades’ 
father, the veteran Hoosier with chin whisk- 
ers, who was a delegate to the convention of 




















ON THE’ ROLL-CALL 


HERE IS WHERE THE LAST ACTUAL SURVEY OF THE TAFT FORCES WAS MADE BY SENATOR 






DAY 


LODGE, FRANK H. HITCHCOCK AND ALBERT L. VOREYS—THIS WAS MEDITATION, BUT EVERY 
ONE FEELS “SMILING” JUST THE SAME 


’56, was given a hearty invitation as he was 
hoisted to the platform among other veterans. 

Later on, in the hotel, I found one of the 
veterans wandering about trying to find his 
room and his friend. He had forgotten the 
room number and was somewhat dazed by 
so many long corridors and numerous doors. 
I sat in the lobby with him until his friend 
was found. This old gentleman was James 
H. Tripp of Jonesville, Wisconsin, and he 
told me he was eighty-eight years of age. 
Mr. Tripp was a delegate to the convention 
that nominated Abraham Lincoln in the wig- 
wam at Chicago, in 1860. ‘Forty-eight years 
ago, my lad,” he said, ‘‘but yet it seems but 
yesterday. We did not know we was doing 
anything great, but there was suthin’ about 





‘Abe’ that made us feel like hollerin’ every 
time we looked at him—or even thought of 
him. We did not think he would be elected, 
but we stood right by him as long as he was 
in the race. Those eastern fellers who were 
with Seward were pretty mad when he was 
nominated, but we felt that ‘Abe’ could 
smooth out any o’ them.” 

As we sat there talking of those days in 
the wigwam in 1860, all about us the interest 
was concentrated upon the candidates for 
1908. What a story the crumbled walls of 
the wigwam could tell to the Coliseum: the 
great development of the Middle West and 
of the great city itself, where the two not- 
able conventions were held. Marvels of mod- 
ern times in national and civic growth are 
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included within the span of life of the vet- 
eran delegates of 1860. 


* * * 


The people thronged the lake front and 
surged along the avenue, watching for cele- 
brated faces, and in the committee rooms 
everyone was busy. In the lobbies bands 
were playing and glee clubs were singing, 
as the increased interest began to focus on 
the vice-presidency puzzle. Rumors floated 
through the corridors, but everyone waited 
to learn what came over the Washington wire. 
The old-time whispered contest in the corner 
was absent. Political rivals of other days 
went about arm-in-arm. Delegates from the 
East, arrayed in Tuxedo and immaculate 
linen, jostled the rough-and-ready boys from 
the West who hung up their slouch hats as 
they passed into the dining room of the Audi- 
torium. The great pool in the Pompeiian 
room had been boarded over, as it was re- 
called that at a previous convention a Wis- 
consin delegate walked into the pool amid 
the playing fountains in an endeavor to 
react a scene from ‘‘The Prince of Pilsen.” 
In the Elizabethian room, with its quiet 
r2stfulness, in the rosy glow of the shaded 
lamp, the ladies held forth in their high 
collars and lace ruffles looking not unlike the 
dashing Queen Bess herself. The gayeties 
of the ball before the battle of Waterloo were 
suggested in the gay scenes. Indeed every 
convention is, in its way, a battle; it means 
someone’s defeat and another’s victory. 
Around the tables sat the old guard, toast- 
ing the memory of past leaders and roast- 
ing the active workers and leaders of today. 
Photographers were busy taking snap-shots, 
and the word seemed to run along the line: 
“Smile, smile, smile,” as the camera man 
seemed to choose only those wearing the 
Bill Taft smile. 


i. 
On Wednesday the line-up began taking 


form. Spectators found their way to seats 
with the enthusiasm of baseball fans. With 


the permanent organization effected, Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge took the chair. The 
long-expected Roosevelt stampede was about 
due to break forth. A comparatively small 
man in stature, Senator Lodge has a mam- 
moth voice that was mighty pleasing to the 
large throng. When he brought down the 
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gavel, it descended with decision. When he 
mentioned the President’s name the Roose- 
velt strength asserted itself in great ‘‘hurrahs,’’ 
and as he continued with his eulogy the rip- 
ples of the song “‘Four, four years more; four, 
four years more,” ran around the gallery and 
was taken up by the great throng. It was a 
splendid tribute to President Roosevelt. The 
typical old-time convention shouter was in 
evidence. Coats waved in the air, umbrellas 
were brought into play, flags were frantically 
wigwagged, and everything that would create 
excitement and attract attention was called 
into play. College yells burst forth from all 
parts of the hall. When calmness once more 
reigned, Senator Lodge continued his speech, 
punctuating it with a projectile that seemed 
to shoot straight from the executive mansion, 
insisting that no real true friend of Theodore 
Roosevelt would ask him to break his word 
sacredly given and insist upon another nomi- 
nation. The statement was made with a. 
force and decisiveness of a direct message 
from the President himself. It did much to 
checkmate any plots or counterplots, and 
settled the stampede business once and for 
all. Here was the spectacle of a retiring presi- 
dent essentially shorn of his official and poli- 
tical power yet effectively and absolutely domi- 
nating a national political convention.. This 
has never had a parallel in history. His in- 
fluence was felt to be not the mere whim and 
wishes of a man, but the voice of the people 
expressed in and through him. 


* * * 


All night long the battle raged in the com- 


mittee rooms, as there was a feeling that the 


vice-presidential nomination was unsettled. 
The delegates rose bright and early, and were 
greeted with typical convention weather. 
The galleries soon filled with the ladies, 
who, in their white dresses, high collars and 
long white gloves, looked very cool and com- 
fortable. How they manipulated their fans 
and kept cool during the session was a mystery 
which man in his density could not fathom; 
for we fanned vigorously and yet sweltered 
there with wilting collars. True, some of 
the haughty plumes of the ladies hats which 
had entered the Convention Hall that morn- 
ing-so gaily, were somewhat dejected-looking 
before adjournment; but, never mind, 
we only nominate presidents once in four 
years. : 
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“As I stood looking down upon her, wondering ij I dared lift her and carry her withit:.” 
—See page 393 











A KEEPER OF THE DOOR 


(CONTINUED) 


By GRACE KELLOGG 


(Copyright, Grace Kellogg, 1908) 


CHAPTER X. 


I sat in the door of Waupeka’s wigwam 
today as I had sat for so many days, that I 
was full weary of the pastime... At my feet 
lay Waupeka, idly blowing the smoke-rings 
into the lazy air and dreaming the long 
dreams of youth. All the world was smoking 
in the door of his lodge, too idle even for 
dicing. Through the vista of trees one could 
see the squaws at work in the corn-fields 
under the mid-summer sun. 

My brain was running in the same old 
week-long puzzle-cycle. During the seven 
days of healing I had thought it all out—and 
rejected the conclusion; during the twelve 
days of purification—of which this was the 
last—I had thought it all out, as many times 
as there were hours in the days,—and rejected 
the conclusion. Now I was thinking it over 
for the twelfth time today—and knew I should 
for the twelfth time today reject the con- 
clusion. 

I laughed now when I thought of how I had 
“known” that her love had come out to me 
as mine had in truth gone out to her the day 
on the,Pickawa Plains when I had held her 
fast—huh—let us not befool ourselves with 
memories! She hated me. I had seen it in 
her eyes—and eyes do not lie. Why? The 
answer came swiftly from long custom: 
Because I had forced my passion upon her, 
and it had been too strong for her. She feit 
subtly that I had wronged her. 

But there had also been-fear in her eyes. 
Again with the thought I flushed hotly, 
angered and hurt that the thing I loved should 
shrink from me. 


And I had the wit to see that, after I had 
refused her life, she hated and feared the 
more, in increasing ratio. Therefore had. she, 
in her hatred the only clear-eyed one of them 
all, seen that there was no totem on my breast. 
Therefore had she cried out in hatred send- 
ing me down to death by her voice. 

Yet an instant more and she had given her 
whole strength to undo her words. Why? 
At the question there sprung up again the 
flicker of maddening hope.. Because as soon 
as she had conquered, she began to pity. 

No—no! I could have not been mistaken 
that day in the grove when she told me that 
my pulse-beat struck her blood as storm 
strikes the river. She knew it not, but she 
loved. ° 
Then must I needs again crush out all 
flickering hope and sternly accept things as 
my co6ler reason saw that they stood. I 
feared to hope, feeling the temptation to do so. 

She loved me not—might be wooed—might 
more likely not—was to be put out of one’s 
head ateany rate. 

Whereupon my gaze turned again down the 
long vista to the corn-fields whence the women 
were slowly coming homeward. 

One, nearer than the rest, had paused, and 
now swung the gaonseh from her back, and 
kneeling beside it was suckling the grave 
little Indian man. 

Waupeka’s eyes lay upon her for a long 
time. Finally he turned restlessly on his 
face and lay a while with his forehead resting 
on his arm, and his pipe in the other hand, 
slowly dying out. 
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I put one hand‘on his shoulder and shaded 
my eyes with the other. I was dreaming 
dreams of my own—a woman with dark 
eyes of smoulder-fire, girl-lips fresh and 
sweet with haughty little tricks of curve and 
droop, girl-shoulders, young and not too 
aggressively strong—a woman, kneeling, 
nursing a tiny morsel of humanity that should 


I caught myself up sharply and gave 
Waupeka’s shoulder a wrench. 

“To perdition with this air!” I cried 
savagely, ‘‘it twists a man’s brain. Wake up 
man.” 

Waupeka turned and rose to his feet, look- 
ing off over the trees with a wonderful smile in 
his eyes, so that I forgot myself for a moment 
to wonder what woman Waupeka had seen 
kneeling over the youngster that should be his. 

I. rose, too, then, and together we strolled 
away and took a cold plunge in the river. 

It was a long plunge. I have ever an 
affinity for cold water, deeming it a cooler of 
passions, a clearer of fogged brains, and a 
preventer of strifes. I raced Waupeka across 
the river, and as we scrambled up the opposite 
bank in a fine glow, I laughed with sheer boy- 
ishness. We clambered up into the syca- 
mores that lean out over the water, and, 
clinging among the slender trunks, looked 
back at the shore we had just left. Across 
the sparsely wooded bottom, approaching 
the river, a tall striding woman, bearing on 
her pack a struggling kicking burden. 

“‘Behold!”’ I cried, ‘‘a big papoose to duck. 
Who is the mighty woman ?”’ 

Waupeka cast an incurious glahce and 
replied laconically: 

“Female Hard Hand.” 

On the instant the woman slung the burden 
off her back, and with a mighty sweep of the 
arm flung the froward youth into the river. 
There followed a prodigious splashing, several 
terrified shrieks, some choking and gasping, 
more splashing, and gurgling supplications. 
The woman, however, had turned her back 
and was proceeding with firm strides back to 
camp. 

Somewhat alarmed I dived in again, swam 
back toward the other bank, and reaching 
the gasping unfortunate a bare second be- 
fore Waupeka towed him in by the scalp-lock 
and left him stranded and kicking feebly. 
To my amazement we had rescued, not an 
unruly papoose, but a man, middle-aged and 


* Mon-kaush-ka. 


fat, with a round greasy face, little treacherous 
eyes, nose like a button, and a ponderous 
double chin. 

I stared in amazement, and, I must admit, 
some disgust. : 

I rolled him over with my foot. 

“Get up, man,” I commanded. 

He obeyed in ludicrous haste, apparently 
in dread lest we should repent of our human- 
ity and toss him back into the river again. 

I looked at Waupeka for explanation. 

““Monkaushka,* The Trembling Earth,” he 
said. ‘‘A very bad man; eats all the time, 
hunts not, fights not, steals the braves’ wives 
while they are away on the war-path.” 

The fat little man who was standing by, 
somewhat crest-fallen, swelled visibly at this. 

“*My cousin speaks true,” he said modestly 
“The Trembling Earth has stolen more 
women than any other brave of the Senecas. 
See!” 

He turned his back and with some diff- 
culty. indicated with his pudgy thumb half a 
dozen scars on his back and shoulders— 

“This one Big Elk, coming home unex- 
pectedly, made with his tomahawk. This 
one Jumping Dog. This one the Blackbird 
—Ah! The Female Blackbird was a rare 
woman. This cut was from the knife of 
Little Whispering Leaves, who was too light a 
sleeper and awoke inconveniently. Mon- 
kaushka was young and foolhardy those days. 
This was from the war-club of Leaping Frog. 
I am not unproud of that one. The squaw 
of Leaping Frog was the handsomest woman 
of them all.” 

Waupeka made a grimace. 

“This gash on the shoulder of Monkaushka 
nigh cost him his life. The-Qne-Who-is- 
Talked-About hurled thither his spear, and 
had not the Trembling Earth tripped and 
fallen opportunely at the instant, it had been 
his last conquest. This, Tokacon—” _ 

I cut him short politely. 

“Sagehjowa sees that the Trembling 
Earth is a very brave man, and bold on the 
war-path against the virtue of women. It 
would be interesting doubtless, to hear the 
narration of Monkaushka’s many notorious 
victories—the broken truces—the lying—the 
treacheries—the foul stratagems—yet now is 
Sagehjowa perchance too young—perchance 
too inexperienced—to appreciate the sub- 
tle beauty—skill—daring of these exploits. 
Sagehjowa cannot boast of having wronged 
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any maid nor of having led any woman to 
betray the trust of a husband. When Sageh- 
jowa has done this villainy he can listen with 
greater appreciation to Monkaushka’s super- 
ior infamy.” 1 

The Trembling Earth evidently felt him- 
self dismissed, yet in a manner highly satis- 
fying to his soul. He waved his hands with 
great complacency and much condescension, 
and took his stately departure, the river-water 
trickling across the scars that had not been 
received in battle. 

“Faugh!”, said I, “Let’s have another 
plunge in the clear water.” 

When we came back to the town the squaws 
had come home from their work-in the fields 
and were pounding maize in the cups hollowed 
in big stones. Pontilogah was sitting on her 
grandfather’s mat powdering the red willow 
bark for his pipe and listening to a wonderful 
tale he was unfolding to her. 

His thin old voice, cracked and reedy, flut- 
tered to our ears as we loitered past the two. 

“And so they floated upon the turtle’s 
back for many moons. And one dark before- 
morning a great loon flew by. And they 
prayed unto the loon, Oh, our brother, dive 
down and bring up the land to us. And the 
great loon dived, but he could find no-bottom 
to the flood. And so he flew away. © 

“And the second day he returned. And 
they said unto him, Oh, our brother, dive 
down and bring up the land to us. And the 
great loon dived, but he could find no bottom 
to the flood. And so he flew away. 

“And the third day he returned. And 
they said unto him, Oh, our brother, dive down 
and bring up the land to us. And the great 
loon dived, and when he came up, behold, 
in his bill he carried a grain of sand. And he 
dropped the sand upon the turtle’s mossy 
back and flew slowly away. And the turtle 
swam following him, until they came to the 
highest mountain in the world, whose peak 
was yet a little above the waters. And they 
got off from the turtle’s back, and they dwelt 
upon the mountain-top many moons. And 
the waters sunk and sunk. And the people 
increased and increased until once more they 
had peopled all the earth. Wherefore among 
the Delawares the Great Turtle is the great- 
est of the totems, greater than the Wolf or 
the Bear, for it was the Great Turtle who 
bore our great parents safely on his back.” 

The girl’s eyes shone like stars; her hands 
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were tightly clasped in her lap. With parted 
lips she hung on every word. 

I walked on, perforce, for I could not yet 
mingle with people. Waupeka, however, 
squatted dowrf and I heard him ask, 

‘Whence came that story, Oh, my grand- 
father?” 

And came the old man’s reply: 

“From my father, whose father told it to 
Him, whose father told it to him—” 

And when I sat me down upon the mat 
before Waupeka’s door, the refrain still 
echoed in my head: “From my father, 
whose father told it to him, whose father told 
it to'him—” What had I from my father, 
that he had from his, that he had from his, 
back to the flood? I felt that there was some 
answer, but I ¢ould not find it. Another 
night and I would seek out Manetohcoa and 
see if he could tell me this thing. 


XI. 


I began to be weary. 

Waupeka still squatted upon the mat with 
the Old Ogista, who was telling another 
story. 

“But the two brothers quarrelled. And 
naught would do but they must fight. So 
The Dark armed himself with a great elk’s 
antlers and went out to meet his brother, The 
Daylight. And The Daylight armed him- 
self with a wild rose—” 

And truly, thought I, looking somewhat 
wistfully at Pontilogah, the wild rose is the 
more dread weapon. 

A little way off Eshtumleah was offering 
Iron Bull some red willow bark, which he was 
accepting indifferently, with his eyes upon 
me, a fact which I pretended not to notice. I 
believe if the black devil could’ have murdered 
me then and there, he would have. 

His look was lost on Eshtumleah, or, at 
least, she also feigned not to see it, but seated 
herself on his mat in languorous silence. 

After a time his evil eyes left me, and 
turned upon her. For an instant they were 
full open and I read in them the man’s deep 
and evil passion. Next instant they filmed 
over again. He had not yet won her. 

He said something to her in a deep gut- 
tural, and she arose with languid obedience 
and walked off toward the river. Iron Bull 
looked about. Near by a slim girl, a merry 
little flirt, not too pretty, but with a roguish 
eye and free laugh, was hesitating. 
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He beckoned. 

She ran up instantly with mischievous bold- 
ness. Iron Bull pulled her down beside him 
and kissed her soundly, and she nestled in his 
arm. ‘ 

In a few moments back came Eshtumleah 
with a gourd of fresh river-water for the 
brave. She was almost upon them before 
she saw that her place was taken. Then 
she stood quite still, her eyes narrowing. 

The girl laughed. 

Eshtumleah’s nostrils dilated suddenly. 
She straightened to her fullest height and 
flung the gourd with all her force in the girl’s 
face. 

Tron Bull roared with laughter. 

Sleepy Eyes turned and walked slowly 
to her lodge. 

I wondered what would happen next. I 
had not long to wonder. 

After a few moments Eshtumleah emerged, 
carrying in her hand a beautiful string of 
black wampum which she offered to- the girl, 
as a peace-offering, evidently. The girl ac- 
cepted the string with childish delight, and 
made room for Eshtumleah beside her. But 
I, wondering that Eshtumleah’s lips smiled 
so soon after her rage, and taking as signifi- 
cant that the wampum string was black like 
that of which the War-Belt is made, thought 
that if I were the pretty Oneeta I should be 
wary of the gifts of Eshtumleah. 

I thought no more about this now, how- 
ever, for at the moment Tokacon brought 
his pipe to smoke with me. Now Tokacon 
I liked not, and I mistake me very much if 
he did not hate me with a most untiring per- 
sistency. Yet none had been more kind to 
me during the days of my isolation, had 
brought me more presents, or honeyed his 
talk with more flattering phrases. 

Today it was a “Brother you yet exist, in 
the smile of Hawenneyu.” 

To which I responded courteously: ~ 

“Truly, brother, I do exist.” 

He sat down and we smoked in silence. 

Finally he asked easily: 

“The days of my brother’s consecration 
are almost over? ‘There is no longer fear of 
the poisoning?” and he put out one hand 
toward me. 

I caught it about the wrist. 

“Why did my brother do that?” he asked 
coldly. “Does he not know Tokacon’s 
great love for him?” 


“‘Sagehjowa’s eyes are not true in the dim 
light. He thought Tokacon’s motion the 
spring of a rattlesnake. Sagehjowa has been 
dreaming of walking in strange forests, and 
has awakened too suddenly.” 

“One must always take chances when one 
walks in the forest. There is a snake be- 
neath every fallen log,” remarked Tokacon 
coolly. 

““My brother, yes; yet with eyes and ears 
alert one may walk safely whither one will.” 

“Tt is easy to tread unawares upon a snake 
and dangerous,” he suggested. . 

I smiled easily, yet with my eye full upon 
him. 

“When one treads upon a snake it is well 
to crush its head beneath one’s heel.” 

“The thing may strike too swiftly,” said 
Tokacon with a cold long-drawn note of 
threat. 

“Tt must coil first. But my -brother, this 
is gruesome talk. Shall we not more profit- 
ably speak of the growth of the maize and 
the fall of the nuts and the ripening of the 
maidens? For Tokacon should be an elo- 
quent speaker upon these subjects.” 

“The growth of the maize has been as 
abundant as ever, the fall of the nuts has not 
begun yet; and of the maidens Tokacon knows 
nothing. He has two squaws at home to 
plough and harvest for him, to bring in the 
nuts, and bear him children, and he has not 
time to waste upon the maidens.” 

At this moment Oneeta, leaving Iron Bull, 
passed near us and cast aside upon Tokacon 
a glance, which he saw not, nor, if I can read 
aught in a girl’s eyes, was meant to see. 

““My brother is right. We that have the 
gravity of council matters upon us have not 
time for wanton talk. We must watch the 
welfare of our tribe.” 

It cut, as I meant it should; but he replied 
suavely: 

“My brother indeed has these matters 
upon his mind, but Tokacon has them not 
He is not a great Sachem, as his brother.” 

“Truly Sagehjowa is a Sachem, but 
whether ‘great’ or not, waits yet to be proved,” 
I said dryly, and caught a glimmer in his eye. 

I looked out idly over the town. 

Eshtumleah had ieft Iron Bull’s side and 
slipped away. 

I could see her among the trees walking 
with a hardy young devil named Pokoota. 
While Tokacon and I were talking I had 
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been able to hear nothing, but now Eshtum- 
leah’s voice, low and carrying, came to me in 
fragmentary words as the faintly rising 
breeze tossed them toward us.. 

I caught Oneeta’s name, and a “to- 
night.” 

“More rattlesnakes in the grass,” I said 
to myself, and when Tokacon had at last gone, 
I rose, and, by a long circuit, quietly ap- 
proached the two from behind. 


XII. 


“Tonight, surely?” said Eshtumleah, cast- 
ing a glance that was not good to see upon 
Oneeta as the girl flitted in and out among the 
groups squatted on the ground. g 

“Tonight; the Pigeon is naught to Pokoota, 
alive or dead. But tomorrow night—Esh- 
tumleah will not forget her word?” 

“No. Nor keep it either,’’ I said. 

They turned sharply. They. had thought 
they had the whole village under their eyes. 
Eshtumleah grew sickly white beneath her 
beautiful brown skin, but Pokoota flung back 
his head with dare-devil defiance. 

“Go,” I said to her before the man could 
fling out the words. ‘‘There are many 
rattlesnakes in the woods, and in the woods 
they stay. Pokoota, I would have a word 
with you.” 

_ Slowly and sullenly he followed, like a dog 
at heel; while Eshtumleah slunk away to her 
lodge. 

“Sit here,” I said. He sat down sulkily 
enough. I offered him a pipe, but he would 
not smoke. 

Then said I, “My brother is angered 
against Sagehjowa. My brother wished to 
slay the innocent Oneeta in order to win the 
beautiful Sleepy Eyes, But my brother is 
deceived if he thinks Sleepy Eyes will give 
herself to him. Does she love him? No. 
When Pokoota has slain the Pigeon, how will 
he hold Eshtumleah to her promise?” 

Pokoota maintained a dogged silence. 

‘Will he force her to his will? Then will 
Iron Bull cleave Pokoota’s skull with a 
tomahawk. Will he tell of his bargain and 
the murder of the Pigeon? Then will the 
sire of the Pigecn cleave Pokoota’s skull with 
the tomahawk. In either case, the Pigeon 
being out of the way, Iron Bull will marry 
Eshtumleah.” 

‘*Eshtumleah loves not Iron Bull,” blurted 
out the man. “She loves nobody.” 
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“‘Eshtumleah loves Iron Bull. Why else 
should she desire to murder the Pigeon for 
having been kissed of Iron Bull? Eshtum- 
leah is mad with jealousy of the Pigeon be- 
cause Eshtumleah loves Iron Bull.” 

The man was silent. 

I spoke more gently. 

“‘My brother hated Sagehjowa for being 
a meddler. It is not good to meddle. But 
Oneeta is innocent, and Sagehjowa would not 
see her murdered; and Pokoota is a man, 
and Sagehjowa would not see him duped by 
a squaw. Sagehjowa has been once so 
duped, and he knows what it means.” 

Pokoota flung back his head, and his eyes 
met mine with full understanding. 

“We are men,” he said. 

Then he lit the pipe I had offered him, and 
we smoked on till the gray dusk became night 
and the fire was lighted. 

“Eshtumleah will be fat when she is an 
old woman,” he said, meditatively, and I 
smiled in the shadow. 

“Ts there to be a feast tonight?” I asked 
by and by, for there seemed an unusual 
bustle going on in the lodges. 

“My brother speaks truth,” said Pokoota, 
in a voice that had quite regained a normal 
cheerfulness. ‘‘It is the Paint-Feast.” 

And indeed the whole village was already . 
coming forth and squatting down in great 
solemnity. The wise men sat in one group, 
the braves in another. In another, the old 
Ogista, Pontilogah, and .J, who was now 
considered to be the dead chief’s nephew, 
sat apart by ourselves. The children and 
the squaws gathered in a crowded circle 
about the three groups. 

There was a long silence after all were - 
settled. Then Pontilogah and I helped her 
grandfather to his feet, and he stood resting 
his arm about her slender young shoulders as 
he talked. 

First was the long prayer which begins 
all ceremonies of whatsoever nature. 

_ It was a long dirge-like chant bewailing the 
loss of his son, and I could see Pontilogah’s 
lips tremble and set more firmly now and 
again. 

‘At last it was done, One by one the wise 
men rose, each stepping forward and de- 
livering a lengthy eulogy upon Him-who-was 
Sachem. 

Then came the braves one by one, and the 
young men, and finally the oldest of the old 
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men, who made a long speech summing up 
all that had come before: 

“He is gone—the Was-Sachem; he is gone 
from his wigwam; he is gone from his lodge; 
when the frost-moon of autumn paints red- 
gold and bronze and pale yellow the trees, 
when the first flaming leaves skip athwart the 
brisk air, when the squash-vines are shrunk 
and the golden globes lie on the hard cracking 
clods, when the corn-stalks stand sere, and 
the brown burrs are cracking, we shall call 
him in vain to the feast of the Frost-Moon. 
We shall seek him in vain. We shall see him 
no more. 

“No more will he build him a lodge for 


the winter; no more will he seek the. 


brown nuts half snow-hidden; no more will 
he hunt the wild deer in the snow-frosted 
forests; no more will he slay the White Dog 
in the mid-snows; no more will he feel the 
warm thaw under foot; no more will the 
spring-coming pulse in his veins; no more 
will the moons of seed-time and blossom- 
ing shine o’er his wigwam. His lodge was 
the lodge of the Sachem, the bravest of 
all the young men and the warriors; the 
swiftest of foot to run down the great elk; 
the truest of eye and the strongest of arm 
when he drew the great bow, and the arrow 
sped straight to its quivering mark in the 
life-beating heart; the boldest to front the 
white bear or to build the great fire that 
keeps off the wolf rabid with hunger; the 
fiercest to cry swift revenge on the foe; 
the keenest to follow the deep-hidden trail; 
the swiftest to leap on the slumbering 
town. His axe swung the mightiest, cleav- 
ing the skull; five scalp-strung rattlesnakes 
swung in his wig-wam; not less cold than the 
glint of his knife was the’glint of his eye cold 
in anger. 

“Let us grieve for his death, let us mourn 
his departing; yet let us rejoice that our father 
was one we may weep in all honor, remember 
in praise. 

“He is gone to the far hunting-grounds 
where there comes neither famine nor fever 
nor cold; let us weep no longer the brave who 
before us has reached the hereafter. We 
rejoice that the Glad Forests hold him; let 
us put off our mourning, to welcome the red 
of good cheer. : 

“To you, Oh, sire, I offer the gourd and 
the brush red with paint-root. Make answer, 
Oh, sire; I have spoken.” 





He stepped forward and offered the gourd 
to the Old Ogista, who, thanking his brothers 
brokenly for their good words, accepted the 
paint of resignation. 

The roasting dog was turned on the spit, 
and the warriors went to the lodges to put 
on the red paint. Pontilogah set about re- 
moving the black from her grandfather; and 
I, who could not assume any paint yet for 
another week, held the red gourd of paint for 
her. 

By the time the roast was done to a savory 
turn, the warriors were transformed. The 
gloomy black and white was a thing of the 
past, and vivid reds and ochres were the 
ordet of the day. 

The night was far advanced when the Old 
Ogista motioned to me to lift him and help 
him home to his wigwam. Most of the 
warriors, glutted with roast meat, were 
sleeping heavily about the fire, and the women 
were picking up the scraps of the feast. 
Monkaushka, The Trembling Earth, was 
not yet gorged, but, between the squaws and 
the deserted remnants, was in a state of 
bliss. 

We found Pontilogah sitting wide-eyed and 
sleepless in the door of the wigwam. She 
moved aside as we entered, and her grand- 
father spoke kindly to her, asking her if she 
did not wish some of the feast, but she an- 
swered, “No,” quietly, and made no further 
remark. 

When I had laid the Old Ogista upon his 
bed of bark and bear-hide, I turned to go, but 
he spoke to me in some surprise. 

“‘Waupeka divides house with you no longer 
my son. Sagehjowa is now the grand- 


-nephew of Ogista and dwells in the wigwam 


of his uncle.” 

I staggered back. 

“No!” I began, and then stopped, re- 
flecting what a betrayal of weakness my re- 
fusal would be. 

I was silent for a few moments, and then 
replied with some effort: 

“My uncle has spoken. Sagehjowa will 
dwell in the wigwam of Ogista.” 

I passed out. My blood was in a. turmoil. 
I went out, out through the cornfields, out 
into the prairie-lands. How far I walked I 
do not know. I could not think. I could 
not stop nor direct my steps. There was a 
heavy stifling in my lungs, and my eyes saw 
not. I must have walked in a circle, for, 


























a little after dawn, I found myself once more 
in front of the camp. I slowly approached 
my new lodge. Pontilogah was still in the 
same place at the door. She was leaning 
heavily back in the sagging skins, her head 
drooping uneasily against one of the poles, 
her hands listlessly lying in her lap. Her 
eyes were closed. ‘The dark lashes rested 
lightly on the warm flushed cheeks, but her 
lips were drawn in a troubled line, and a tiny 
frown hovered on her brow. 

As I stood looking down upon her, wonder- 
ing if I dared lift her and carry her within, 
she stirred slightly; and just as I had de- 
cided that none but a contemptible coward 
would so hesitate, she opened her eyes and, 
still half in dreamland, looked up at me with 
a warm smile—which faded swiftly. 

“Why is not Sagehjowa asleep in there?” 
pointing. 

“Sagehjowa might ask that of Pontilogah,”’ 
I retorted, smiling. 

“Pontilogah was watching the women and 
she fell asleep,” she returned gravely. ‘Why 
did not Sagehjowa go within and sleep?” 

I looked far off over the cornfields. Then 
I spoke the truth. 

“‘Sagehjowa wished not to sleep in the wig- 
wam of Pontilogah.” 

I would not have looked at her, but that 
she leaned forward eagerly and sought my 
eyes as she said with childlike earnestness: 

“Oh, but, my cousin, Pontilogah hates 
Sagehjowa no longer. Let him not fear to 
dwell in our uncle’s wigwam with her.” 

My heart leaped and then was very still. 
I looked deep into the straightforward young 
eyes and read, not what my traitor heart had 
hoped in its leap, but simple candor, cool, 
impersonal, more to be dreaded than hate. 

“You did hate me, then,” was my slow 
reply. 

“Yes,” the girl answered simply. “But 
not now—I think. When Pontilogah for- 
gets—but let her not remember; Pontilogah 
hates Sagehjowa no more. He is to her as 
though he were not.” 

Then the question leaped to my unwilling 
lips. The puzzle-question: 

“Why did Pontilogah save .Sagehjowa’s 
life?” 

““Save—Sagehjowa’s life?” she repeated 
wonderingly. 

“Yes; about the totem.” 

“T do not know,” she replied, candidly. 
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“Try to think why,” I urged. 

‘She wrinkled her pretty brows. 

“‘Perhaps—because—Pontilogah had sent 
Sagehjowa to death and was quickly sorry. 
It is as if one had in anger struck a dog with a 
knife, then, seeing it dying, one would bathe 
the wound with herb-water to make it not 
die.” , 

“And not—not because one cared for the 
dog—” 

““No,” she agreed. 

“‘But merely because one, being a woman, 
would not see it die by one’s own blow.” 

“Yes,” she asserted with eager brightness. 
“Sagehjowa-is a very wise man. It is: that. 
One would kill it, but when one had struck 
the blow, one would take it back if one 
could.” 

She was manifestly in a fine glow over this 
first effort of thought. 

As for me, when the first quick chill was 
over, I was both amazed and relieved to find 
my heart beating normally, my blood pulsing 
evenly. 

Was it possible that I had been deceived 
that day on the Pickawa Plains, not only in 
her but myself? It seemed not only pos- 
sible but fact. The whole half-month past 
rolled off me like a hideous nightmare. I 
had brewed me a tempest in a teapot. Neither 
I nor she loved. There was neither care nor 
danger—and one might talk to her as one 
wished. 

A week passed in this pleasurable state 
of self-deception. I went on little buffalo 
hunts with the young men, or fishing with 
Waupeka, and returned to dwell peacefully 
in the tent of my uncle, and to lie on the mat 
without the door, of an evening, at the feet 
of my cousin; to lie and wonder at the won- 
drous brightness of her dark eyes; to marvel 
at their marvelous depth, and softness, and 
truth; to revel in* the lights and shadows 
—the gleaming bronze—the dusky crow’s- 
wing back of her long straight hair with 
the white scarlet-tipped feather plaited into 
it; to adore her little shining teeth, her tiny 
ears, her positive little chin; to worship her 
little obstinacies, her little petulances, her 
sudden angers, and her as sudden contrition; 
to smile at her quick eagerness to hear strange 
tales and think new thoughts for herself; to 
reverence her unexpected confidences—quick 
little gestures of abandon that opened a half 
glimpse of the April purity and promise 
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within, and shut it as quickly away again. 
To lie and pass the evenings of a week thus— 
and to congratulate. myself on my proud 
strength in not loving this child—this child 
who should not be troubled with thoughts of 
love for many moons yet. 

A week passed; and another, during which 
I spent the evenings at her dear feet, and the 
nights, after all were asleep, on the prairies. 
A week, during which I grew haggard and 
restless, not knowing—or not choosing to 
admit—what was the matter with me. 

Another week passed, and I found it im- 
possible to blind my eyes longer to the trouble. 
I had learned chivalry in France, but I had 
learned love in the forest. Therefore I 


asked my uncle’s leave to build me a wigwam_ 


and live alone. 
The old Ogista began to object, looked in 
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my face and stopped; pondered, and at last 
said aloud, “‘And yet, if Sagehjowa loves the 
maiden Pontilogah, is he not a young man 
and she a maiden?” 

I threw back my head as if I had been 
struck. The chivalry was deep in-bred. 

“Pontilogah loves not Sagehjowa,” I said. 

He looked upon me steadily. and thought- 
fully. At last he said gravely, with a new 
deep warmth in his tone: 

“Go, my son, build thee a lodge and dwell 
therein. Yet forget not that thou art the son 
of the Old Ogista, and that his eyes brighten 
when thou enterest his wigwam.” 

Something in my throat choked away 
words, but after all there is little need of 
words between us. We are as the wild 
creatures of our forests, saying little and feeling 
much, without hindrance of words 


(To be continued) 


THE DUST 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


EA, spit on me! Yea, spurn me with your feet! 
Ye kings and seers and bards together! 
For I am but the dust—the shapeless dust— 
The sport of winds and of the weather! 


Yet once the lightning of the flesh I wore; 
Peal after peal like glorious thunder, 

Once with the shock of being sweet as song 
Theesenses shook my heart of wonder! 


And once in burning hush of life’s high noon, 
I heard the rosy mouth of woman 

Spilling love’s voice of spikenard on the air— 
Divine, and yet supremely human. 


Yea, spit on me! 


Yea, spurn me with your feet! 


Ye kings and seers and bards together! 
Yet once your solemn robes of state I wore 


Who now am sport of winds and weather! 














THE VOICE OF. HIS CALL 


STORY OF A FILIPINO MARTYR 


By ROLLIE MONROE WOOLEY 


EW people ever thought he would figure 

in the great review of life. little 
spindle-legged, sallow-faced Oriental bent 
more on books than on play, yet for al! that 
an Oriental from whom much could not be 
expected. But there was another besides 
a loving mother who had confidence in him, 
who saw things others could not see. 

His tutor, an old Filipino priest, wise, 
rotund and devout, grew enthusiastic as he 
labored with the boy. over his books. 

“He has the making of a great man,” hé 
said one day to the neglectful father. But 
that the boy would or would not become an 
illustrado never once disturbed him. 

The boy’s mother, wrapped up in love for 
her first born, indorsed the padre’s soothing 
words. ‘‘We cannot hope for much in 
these strange times,” she complained, “yet 
it may be-God made him to do great things.” 

Later his painstaking preceptor guided 
him through his minor studies and on into 
literature. The scholar had a_ wonderful 
penchant for acquiring knowledge. Further 
he had a gift of retaining all he learned. 
These things made the tutor sure of his pre- 
dictions. Then came the day when it was 
necessary to leave home and teacher for a 
course in the Colegio de Jesuites in Manila. 
It was a sad day for the boy, but his mother 
and Leonico said it was for the best, so he 
consented. He knew they would not lie to 
him. The little interior town of Calamba 
was small and old-fashioned. Few visitors 
.ever came there and the government never 
once thought of sending a maestro to open 
school. The government was not much 
given to opening schools anywhere. Main- 
taining escuelas was a duty bestowed upon 
the church or, rather, a right the church 
usurped. No one cared which. Thus on a 
clear blue day young Jose bade his parents 
adois and started for Manila, the mecca of 
those of his kind who wished to ascend to 
prominence. He was like the provincial 
coming into Paris, green and innocent, but 
ever ready to fight his battles. 


In the halls of the spacious collegio the 
sallow-faced bpy appeared as sombre and 
thoughtful as the monks who taught him. 
At first he was lonely and homesick for his 
mother and little sister, as well as kindly old 
Leonico. But that eventually wore away. 
He grew more thoughtful each day, gradually 
becoming inspired with great motives. The 
conditions which surrounded him opened 
his eyes to the needs of his country. His 
fine nature expanding with knowledge in the 
troublous latter days of a long race bondage, 
was touched early with the fire of genuine 
patriotism. The tragic consequences of the 
Cavite insurrection destroyed any lingering 
hope of his people, yet in him the spirit was 
not allayed. The rising had been a protest 
against the holding of benefices’ by friars, a 
thing forbidden by the council of Trent, but 
authorized in the Philippines by Papal bulls 
until such time as there should be a sufh- 
ciency of native priests. That time every 
one knew would never come while. the friars 
ruled. They had a voice and that the most 
authoritative in civil affairs, so there developed 
in the rural districts a veritable feudal system 
bringing in its train arrogance and tyranny. 
The movement had not carried and the 
young boy, thinking seriously over matters 
knew that vengeance would fall hard. His 
anticipations were not in error. The native 
priests who led the movement were quickly 
put to death and many prominent families 
severely punished. Never before had the 
people been so outraged and aroused, and 
from this time his purpose was fixed, not to 
free them, not to cause them to secede from 
the church they loved, but to agitate cease: 
lessly for reform and the expulsion of the 
friars. 

Jose come to believe with his mother and 
old Leonico that he was destined to use his 
life and his talents, if he should develop any, in 
behalf of his country, Thus he began at 
an early age to train himself. The close of 
that horrible drama ia Cavite never left him. 
His life as he planned it was to be full of 
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work. In addition to taking up the cause 
of the people he had yet another duty to per- 
form, a thing which asserted itself early in 
life. It was to let the light of day into the 
eyes of a little blind sister. Ermitania was 
dearer to him than all else. She came even 
before his mother in his affections. Stricken 
blind at the age of four, her affliction deeply 
touched his tender heart. It was a big task, 
but not one to deter one of his indomitable 
will. The reward would be so much bigger 
than the effort it would cost. The first 
flames of ambition were flaring strongly to life. 
Jose vowed to become an expert oculist and 
a liberator of the people as well. 

The withered little provincial was not with- 
out his troubles and escapades at school. He 
had few beds of roses, but a great many of 
thorns. There were numerous things to 
discourage and weaken him, yet through it 
all he strove but for two objects: adeptness 
with the knife and the knowledge which 
breaks down tyranny. At college he carried 
off all the honors with special distinction in 
literary work as well as in his surgical studies. 
But he had to wear his honors as an Indian 
among white men. He was a Filipino and 
the Spanish students were jealous of his 
ability. He gained their bitterest dislike 
when he wrote an ode in which he spoke of 
his patria. “Imagine a Filipino having a 
country,” they said. ‘He is fortunate if he 
has a native land.” It was only a fair sample 
of the colonial spirit of the ruling power. 

Jose finished his course ere long only to 
discover that he could not yet make the blind 
see or the oppressed happy. These were 
things not to be accomplished in two short 
years. Then, after learning how, there was 
still the most difficult task to take up—to do 
the thing itself. His unfortunate sister’s 
affliction ever appealed to him. He recalled 
her babyish prattle as she groped and played 
about the house. He thought of the nights 
when she used to nestle in his arms as he sang 
.to her and told her stories, such as Leonico 
used to tell him. Europe seemed a long 
way off, yet he knew he must go. Perhaps 
in Madrid he might serve as a kind of am- 
‘bassador in embryo fighting for the autonomy 
of his people. Who could tell? It was a 
grand picture and one not idly drawn. 

In the Spanish academy he soon won his 
degrees, but still he held fears that his ability 
to restore sight was not full blown. Neither 
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was he markedly successful in championing 
the cause of his country, so he sought other 
fields of endeavor until he felt confident of 
accomplishing his tasks. He went to Ger- 
many, taking there another degree and doing 
his work in the new language, which he mast- 
ered as he went along, and thence to Austria. 
Here one of his greatest ambitions, after all, 
perhaps, his dearest, was crowned with suc- 
cess. Under the instruction of an eminent 
Austrian he gained great skill in optical 
surgery. Already he could see the little eyes 
of his sister open and smiling gratefully up 
to him. 

“T am the happiest man alive today,” he 
remarked after performing a most difficult 
operation under the professor’s supervision. 
“T have a little sister at home who was 
stricken blind in her fourth year. Now I 
gan make her see.” 

The august professor smiled an encourag- 
ing assurance as he laid a friendly hand upon 
the young man’s arm. 

“You are greater than I am in this business, 
and I have been counted the best on the 
continent. I fully believe that little sister 
will some day see.” 

That same day Jose received a long letter 
from old Leonico who wrote for the family. 
It was full of love and anxiety, telling all the 
news of the quaint interior town he called 
home. It recounted the number of recent 
births and baptisms, the state of the weather, 
the fortunes and misfortunes of the family, 
including the losses and gains his father had 
made fighting his favorite cock. In fact a 
complete epitome of the incidents transpiring 
in the pastoral community. It bore hint of 
the continued abuses of the friars and the 
government, suggesting only too vaguely the 
utter misery of the people. The youth’s 
heart swelled with righteous indignation, yet 
he suppressed his anger and vowed to help 
in his own chosen way. His time was com- 
ing. He had gained one point. There was 
but one other left to combat with. It was 
a little postscript attached to the letter which 
touched his sentimental nature more than all 
else. ‘Little Ermitania has almost for- 
gotten you,” it ran. ‘The other day when 
asked if she remembered you, it seemed she 
did not, but after a moment of reflection she 
finally said: ‘Oh, yes, I remember now, 
Jose used to sing to me.” 

“Jose used to sing to me,”’ the brother re- 
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peated sorrowfully. , I am glad she remem- 
bers me, anyway,—that I used to amuse 
her, and make her little heart sometimes 
happy. 

After the strain of sentimentality wore 
away the pitiable condition of his people 
again recurred to him. With proficiency in 
surgery his life mission was not yet nearly 
ended. He decided to travel and study the 
national life of other countries. He jour- 
neyed through France, Italy, and England 
absorbing their languages and _ literature 
while he did some fine sculpture by way of 
diversion. It showed his broad make-up, 
the kind so many large men have. But in 
everything he was single minded. He never 
once lost the voice of his call. He felt the 
more keenly the contrast between the hard 
lot of his own country and the freedom of 
these lands he traveled in. He bore it ill 
that no one of them even knew about the 
Philippines and the cancer eating away their 
beauty and strength. Then he settled in 
Berlin and began his active work while he 
practiced his profession. It was an entering 
wedge for the people before he should return 
home to give the priceless boon of sight to 
little Ermitania. He wanted to cast a light 
that all might see. 

Four years of socialism and license of the 
universities had not distorted his political 
vision and he remained as he had grown up, 
an optimist. It was the teachings of old 
Leonico and a faithful mother. Not then 
nor at any time did he think his country ready 
for self-government.. He asked only for the 
reforms promised again and again by the 
ministry, and as often protracted. To plead 
for the lifting of the hand of oppression he 
wrote a great novel: a work that stirred his 
own people far more than it did Europe. 
Then he began a series of brilliant pleas before 
the ministry, but which roused little sympathy. 
It was always the same discouraging story 
of the liberator, hard work and no profit. 
Disheartened but steadfast, he retired to the 
mountains of Belgium to write a rousing 
story of his people’s love, their faults, aspir- 
ations and wrongs,—a tale in which he begged 
for their salvation. It was the work of a 
finished student of statecraft pointing the 
way to political justice and the development 
of national life. This work alone warranted 
the old padre’s early assertion that he had 
the making of a great man. Inspired it 
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would seem by his own creation of a future 
for his country, he next wrote a remarkable 
series of articles in which he forecast the 
ultimate rise of his people. Then getting 
homesick for his native land and remember- 
ing always the little sister whom he com- 
menced to think he had neglected too long, 
he went home. Calamba was in revolt and 
the lurid times of the Cavite insurrection hove 
up menacingly on the horizon. He was glad 
of his coming when he did. He wanted to 
stop armed trouble because it was not his 
policy. It could not win. 

He wrote from Hong Kong to the governor- 
general: 

“Tf your excellency thinks my slight services 
could be of use in pointing out the evils of my 
country and helping heal the wounds re- 
opened by the recent injustices, you need but 
say so, and trusting in your honor as a gentle- 
man, I will immediately put myself at your 
disposal. If you decline my offer I shall 
at least be conscious of having done all in my 
power, while seeking the good of my country, 
to preserve her union through a stable policy 


‘ based upon justice and community of in- 


terests.” 
The executive in reply expressed his grati- 
tude, promised protection, and requested 
the young patriot to come to Manila that 
they might better understand the part he was 
to play. Full of trust and at last glad to be 
of service to his people he sailed for the sun- 
kissed isle where he was born. But the 
spirit which in a Spanish boy would not 
permit a Tagalog to have a patria, in a 
Spanish grown could not brook the mere sug- 
gestion of colonial independence. Immedi- 
ately after his arrival he was arrested on a 
charge of sedition whose source made the 
governor’s promise impotent. The clericals 
were seeking vengeance. His writings and 
sayings were his crimes against them. Noth- 
ing could be.proved, but it was not the pur- 
pose of his persecutors to have him acquitted. 
A half-way sentence was imposed and he 
was banished to Guam. He wouldn’t have 
cared so much to suffer this little indignity, 
but as yet he had been unable to treat his 
little sister. It would take weeks, perhaps 
months, to do this. He was sorely troubled 
as the ship which bore him sailed out through 
the channel at Corregidor. He stood at the 
stern gazing back on the fading capital of his 
country. Grave things were in his mind, but 
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never once did he lean to rebellion. But 
how to get back home was all that troubled 
him. If he could only return for a month 
or two he would be happy. After that they 
could banish him for life for all he cared, so 
that he lived to help his people in some little 
way. Four years, remorseful and full of 
nature thought, were spent upon the barren 
slopes of Guam. The time was not so much 
as broken by an occasional letter from home. 
The government made the life of an exile a 
terrible hardship. At the end of the fourth 
year his repeated appeals to visit home had 
their reward. The letter came back, nine 
months after it was written, with an order for 
his return to Manila. He thought no hap- 
pier man ever lived when he started for old 
Luzon. If the steamer from Guam was slow, 
the little river steamer which took him up the 
Pasig to Calamba was ‘slower, so that after 
landing he fairly rushed to the house. No 
one knew of his coming. He found his 
mother, careworn and pensive, feeding the 
chickens before they should go to roost. 
Not far away his father in a clean camisca 
ard smoking a cigar, squatted near the ground 
stroking the plumage of a gamecock. Off 
a short distance the carbao wallowed in their 
muddy nest, while an iguana in the old mango 
tree clucked its peculiar song. There was 
but one thing missing to complete the picture. 
Old Leonico, the family friend and parish 
priest, .was away somewhere saying a service. 
Even the sight of Ermitania, now grown to 
quite a slip of a girl, standing like stone in 
her blindness listening to the music of nature, 
did not mar his mirth. He made one bound, 
then folded her in a fond embrace. ‘It’s 
brother Jose come to see us,” his mother 
joyfully exclaimed. 

“Come to cure you, sister,” he corrected 
as he smothered her with kisses. ‘Not to 
sing to you, or to tell you stories, but to cure 
you so you can see. 

“T am glad brother, but do you really think 
you can?” 

“T have cured worse cases, dear. My 
reputation even got abroad from Guam 
where people came from Japan and China 
to consult me.” 

“Oh, I will be so glad if you can make 
me see. My life is so lonesome with the 
world shut out from me, and you gone. I 
was happier when you were here to sing to 
me. Do you sing any more, Jose?” __ 


“Not so often now, sister, I’ve other things 
to think of besides song. ~But we shall see if 
we can’t sing some, won’t we mother?” 

“That will be so nice,” she said quietly 
as they went inside to the evening meal, 
while the father cooped his bird. 

The Senor did not understand his son like 
others did. He could not see the virtues 
Leonico and his wife could. All the great- 
ness he knew of was centered in a certain 
bird of red plumage which he kept chained 
in the sala by night and staked in the choicest 
food preserves by day. Cocks and cock- 
fighting were all that interested him, so it 
may have been quite natural for the son ‘to 
look upon old Leonico more asa father than 
as a tutor. 

Old Leonico was at the house often. He 
loved to talk with Jose about the big things 
he knew would enter some day into the boy’s 
life. They were the only two persons in 
Calamba with any political ideas, so that 
none of the neighbors trespassed in their 
discussions. No one seemed to understand 
them save Jose’s mother, and she only in a 
vague sort of way. Ermitania usually sat 
close by listening to the conversations, but 
she rarely ventured a remark. She gener- 
ally floated on a sea of gloom, sad and de- 
jected as the blind oftimes are. She could 
not comprehend why her brother did not sing 
and talk to her as he used to. But on the 
morrow she would go to the hospital in 
Manila where Jose was to operate on her 
eyes. She was glad, even anxious, for the 
journey. He had promised to sing for her 
after it was all over. The family went to 
town together, thinking it best to live there 
while Ermitania was in the hospital. Leonico 
could not conscientiously leave his. flock for 
so long, but he gave them his blessing before 
they left, breathing ‘his confidence in Jose’s 
ability and the graciousness of God. 

“But I eannot see any more than I could 


. yesterday, brother,” Ermitania was saying. 


It was her second day in the hospital. She 
lay, propped comfortably, on a_ spotless 
couch, her eyes bandaged. Near the bed 
her brother sat contentedly gazing into her 
sweet face. A satisfied air permeated him. 
He was proud of his handiwork—the work 
which cost him years of tireless energy to 
master. But the fruit of it all was about to 
be plucked. 

“You myst be patient little girl, It may 

















be many days before you can see, but it will 
come.” , 

“Then sing to me pléase,” she asked, 
sighing from a little twinge of pain. 

He begun in a full, resonant voice, the 
volume of which filled their little private 
ward to‘overflowing. It was one of those 
cheerful bits of song, such as he had sung to 
her when she was a little girl. Then he 
enjoyed them as she did, but now they were 
not a part of him. After a while he com- 
menced a more serious one, which he him- 
self composed. It was written when he was 
fired with patriotism. It touched upon the 
disconsolate story of the people. As he sang 
he poured into its words all the ardor of his 
intense soul. When he finished a sob 
escaped from beneath Ermitania’s band- 
ages. 

“That is so sad, brother,” she wailed. 

“Yet it is no sadder than the lives of our 
people; no sadder little girl, than my heart 
has been these many years.” 

“TI think I understand now. Only the 
other day I was unhappy because I thought 
you didn’t like, your little sister, but now I 
understand. It makes me want to help you. 
Oh, how I wish I could do something to help 
you as you are helping me. But, brother, I 
heard Leonico say the other day you were 
in such danger. I am afraid you will get 
into trouble if you do here what you did 
abroad. Pray be careful for you know how 
strong is the church, seeing what it has 
already brought upon you.” 

“Do not fear, little sister. My policy has 
been one that no just country can prohibit. 
I have worked only for the sake of our people. 
Surely that is any one’s right?” 

“But Leonico says your books have aroused 
great hatred against you from the friars. 
You should always remember the awful 
penalty they inflicted upon the poor people 
of Cavite.” | 

“Yet I told the truth.” ‘ 

“Yes, but the truth hurts so much, espec- 
ially where it is not complimentary. Your 
story of the inhuman treatment of young 
girls in the convents has made the friars wild 
with rage.” 

“I’m sorry. I regret that it had to be told 
and that the unpleasant duty fell to me. It 
is a truth that will ever rebound against the 
honor of the government as well as the piety 
of the friars. If the truth hurts then you 
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will see that it is a punishment caeqneny 
merited.” 
There was a long pause during which 


neither spoke. Both were deeply thinking. 
Ermitania was wondering when she would 
be able to see. The brother was pondering 
over his luckless fate as an exile. He dreaded 
to see his talents going to waste on a lonely 
island when his people were in such dire 
need of some one to train them for better 
things. ; 

“‘When do you think the bandages can be 
taken off, brother?” 

“Perhaps in eight days; penane in ten. 
I cannot exactly tell.” 

But on the tenth day in the presence of 
their mother and father, the son darkened 
the room in which Ermitania rested. To 
the older folk it was a strange proceeding, 
yet their eyes followed their boy’s movements 
with intense parental pride. They didn’t 
know a sudden flood of light let into the eyes 
might completely destroy the delicate nerves 
he was trying to save. They were bent only 
on seeing the result of his work. Then, 
after the bandages were all removed, a broad 
smile of satisfaction covered his handsome 
face. 

“‘Now, see if you can see, just a little: bit,” 
he calmly cautioned. 

There was a little scream of delight as 
Ermitania sat bolt upright. For a moment 
she could not realize what had happened. 
The work of years had triumphed. She 
looked about the darkened room and was 
able to distinguish the objects it contained. 
Then her gaze fell upon her mother and 
father. 

Before long she pathetically stretched out 
a pair of loving arms, as her brother came 
closer. She gave him a kiss that told a 
great deal more: than words. The mother 
began to pray fervently, checking off pas- 
sages with the beads of her rosary, while the 
father slipped over to the window and lit a 
cigarillo. He was no doubt worrying over 
his roosters. 

“Now I am quite sure I can help you, 
brother.” 

“But it will be several days yet, perhaps 
many, before you can go into the sunlight.” 

“Never mind, I know it will all come and 
I am content. You see I believe in you 
now, if I did complain a little before. You 
know I was fooled so long by the doctors at 
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home, who said they could cure me, and never 
did. 

“Just see that,” Leonico merrily shouted 
as he met the family on their return home 
with the blind completely healed. ‘“‘Didn’t 
I tell you he would be a great man some day. 
Praise God he is.” 

Jose’s face flushed with true modesty, and 
he beseeched Leonico to stop his everlasting 
flattery. 

“The good workman deserves a good 
wage,” the padre philosophized. “And as 
you receive little else you must accept my 
compliments.” 

While at Hong Kong Jose had established 
a society of educated and progressive islanders 
whose ideas of needed reforms and methods 
of attaining them were as one with his own. 
But his banishment came as a warning of 
impending peril and checked the society’s 
activity. Now another society, known as 
the Katipunans, was organized of disgruntled 
natives who had private ends to gain and who 
were discontented because issues were not 
pushed toa head. The Katipunans grew in 
numbers until the government stood in fear 
of their power. Steps were taken to over- 
throw them and drastic measures were 
adopted. The tragedy at Cavite was about 
to repeat itself. The clericals saw in this 
uprising an excellent chance to implicate their 
arch enemy and get rid of him, perhaps 
forever. They brought the matter so force- 
fully before the officials that the young 
patriot was marked as a leader of the Kati- 
punans. That he should be connected with 
such a radical movement was difficult for 
the people and those who knew him inti- 
mately to understand. But the clericals said 
he was, and, of course, the government had 
to act. The better classes all knew that his 
writings, acts, and character were against 
such a_ possibility. But his well-known 
disapproval of the society’s premature and 
violent action was even made a point against 
him. He was so much the more dangerous 
to the state because he had the sagacity to 
know that the times were not yet ripe for 
independence, and the honesty and purity 
of purpose to make only demands which the 
state well knew to be just. Though already 
a prisoner the young patriot was again ar- 
rested; this time on serious charges of sedi- 
tion. His guilt he knew, as well as the 
people knew was manifestly impossible. 
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Except as a prisoner he had spent only a 
short time in his own country since boyhood. 
His life abroad was perfectly open, as were 
all his writings. ‘The best the prosecution 
could do was to aver that he had written 
against the government and the church. But 
it was the latter which was really hurt, not 
the government. The farcical trial went 
steadily on day after day. Scores of lawyers, 
officials, and ecclesiasts were, all arrayed 
against the lone prisoner who fought his case 
unaided. His mother and Leonico and, 
sometimes Ermitania, were present, at the 
trial. Once when he made a grand noble 
speech to his persecutors, when he stood be- 
fore them fearless and calm, the peer of all 
that inglorious, scheming mob, the old padre 
completely forgot himself and, rising, shouted: 

“Viva las Filipinas y Jose Rizal.” It 
was a burst of admiration the old Father 
could not restrain. The penalty mattered 
not to him. He was hustled out of the room 
by the gwuardia civil, and cohsternation 
reigned for a moment. It was thought 
there would be a signal for a rush from the 
turbulent populace. But there should have 
been no cause for fear from that source. 
The prisoner himself stopped a movement 
by the people to liberate him. 

The close of the patriot’s trial was marked 
by the darkest day the Filipino people have 
ever known. It was a day much blacker 
than that when the Cavite patriots were 
shot, blacker yet than when the dread scourge 
mowed the peasantry down in their tracks, 
blacker than when the earth trembled in 
awful quake, destroying half of Manila and 
her people. Jose Rizal, the god of his race, 
was sentenced to the death of a traitor. It 
was only then in that gloomy hour that the 
sweetness and strength of his colossal char- 
acter and the unselfishness of his lofty purpose 
made their most beautiful showing. His 
people and his country were yet more to him 
than his father and mother, even Ermitania, ~ 
or Leonico, whom he forgot for a time. 
They were a part of the people after all. He 
spent his last night writing a long poem of 
farewell to his patria adorado, fine in its 
abnegation and exquisite in the wandering of 
its fancy. Then he received the ministra- 
tions of the church from old Leonico. It 
would have been wrong to have received 
it from elsewhere. In Jose’s mind there was 
not a cleaner soul in all the world than that 
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old man who had guided him to knowledge 
and wisdom, and who was not afraid to 
breathe his belief in him in the presence of his 
enemies. The old priest broke completely 
down as he finished. He went away weeping 
pitifully to join the family kneeling in prayer 
at the door. 

“You must not follow me,” the patriot 
said as he emerged from his cell. “It will 
do no good.” 

Then in turn, fairly lifting his father, 
mother and sister from their prostrated 
positions, he kissed each and beseeched them 
to trust in God for peace and happiness. Old 
Leonico refused to look upon him, so great 
was his grief. The frenzied old clerical 
busied himself reciting prayer after prayer 
that the order might yet be stayed and his 
boy’s life spared. 

Then, the prisoner’s chains clanking as he 
walked, the gathering moved off. On the 
way they passed the Jesuit cathedral where 
the bells were ringing out for morning mass 
as if no one were going to death that day. 
The prisoner looked up to the towering 
dome, studying it’ with a reproachful air. 
It is hard to tell all that passed in his mind, 
but he said in an undertone: 

“Ah, Jesuits, you it was who taught me 
what I am to die for, but I forgive you. I 
have sown and others are left to reap.” 

* When he stood up proudly erect on the spot 
where he was to die, his arms and ankles 
pinioned and his eyes blindfolded, there was 
not a single nerve in ‘his fragile physique that 
failed him. He stood thus patiently waiting 
the missels that would end his brief but 
glorious career. He was not thinking of 
death, but rather of the welfare of his pepple, 
his patria, of mother, of little Ermitania, and 
old Leonico. Once he thought he heard 
Ermitania asking him to sing to her,— then 
there was a sharp report and he knew no more. 

Oe SR Se os eae ee 

‘What day is this?” a tourist asked of the 
hotel proprietor. ‘There seems to be some- 
thing very unusual going on.” 

Ten years had passed since that fateful 
morning when the little boy from Calamba 
met his death. Another fiag fluttered over 
Fort Santiago and the clericals had now not 
so much to say about the_government. 

“Today is Rizal Day, the day when the 
Filipinos celebrate the aniversary of the 
death of the only patriot they ever had.” 
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The streets and parks were packed and 
jammed. The entire capital was one seeth- 
ing mass of men, women and children in 
their brightest .ropas. Everywhere native 
bands marched or idled, playing patriotic 
airs. The multitudes were shouting as if life 
depended entirely upon how much noise they 
made. They were gay only as Orientals 
can be. This was one of the real events of 
their lives. Over across the walls of intram- 
uros rose the monasteries where hundreds 
of friars were quartered. In the windows, 
screened behind potted plants and the colors 
of the church, were various groups of the 
inmates. They-stood contemptuously watch- 
ing the blithesome masses. Occasionally 
one of them would grit his teeth and say: 
‘‘What fools the Americans must be to let 
these Indians carry on as they do.” Jose 
Rizal, shot as a traitor, today being wor- 
shipped as a patriot and a hero! In some 
quarters he was even set up as a saint. It 
may have been these distasteful things which 
kept the monks within doors. 

“Today is not only Rizal Day,” the host 
continued, ‘‘but it is also the day when 
a big monument is to be unveiled to his 
memory.” 

At ten a great procession headed from the 
city on its way to the Luneta. It was com- 
posed of bands and civic organizations, 
laboring men and women, the rich in carriages 
and automobiles, school children by the 
thousands, all bent on honoring their martyr. 
In the crowded amphitheatre before the grand 
and imposing monument, stood the governor- 
general addressing the people. Nearby the 
speaker sat an old man chewing betel-nuts con- 
tentedly. Now and then his eye cast furtive 
glances at the magnificently sculptured figure 
high above him. He seemed not to under- 
stand it all. There was a gray-haired wife 
and a comely daughter sitting beside him. 
They did not look upon the monument so 
often. But each time they did gaze upon the 
cold and silent image tears filled their eyes 
to overflowing. ‘To him, mother,” the 
daughter said, pointing to the statue, ‘‘I owe 
my power to see this grand monument they 
have raised to his memory. You must not 
cry mother; for really I am happy despite 
my tears.” 

But the mother sobbed loudly as she cov- 
ered her face with her panuelo. 

An old man, bowed, wrinkled and in- 
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firm, faltered up the stairs where the family 
sat. He was garbed in the robes of the 
church. He paused at the top and looked 
about him anxiously. He, could scarcely 
see, so Ermitania rose to greet him: ‘‘We’ve 
‘been expecting you, Leonico; where have 
you been?” 

“‘T’ve been in the parade,” he proudly re- 
plied, mopping his steaming brow. 

“But you are growing too old for those 
things,” the Senora admonished. 

“Not a bit. I’ve been doing honor to the 
little boy I loved so well. I will never grow 
too old to march for him.” 


Then looking up on the ponderous pedestal 
on whick the likeness of Jose Rizal majestic- 
ally stood, his arms extended in serene bless- 
ing over his patria, the old priest’s face lighted 
with a heavenly smile. 

‘“*T told you he would be a great man some 
day,”’ he murmured reverently. ‘‘How proud 
you must be that God privileged you to be 
his mother. 

But still she sobbed as the governor-general 
went on eulogizing the man in whose honor 
that fitting statue was erected by the people. 

Regardless of his greatness, he was first 
and always her son. 


PRAYER OF POOR FOOLS 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


ORD. to Thee at the eve of life 
We come outworn with empty hands. 

Forbid us not who lost the strife, 

And spent mad souls in many lands 

For gathered on a thousand strands ° 
Our differing flags of pride are furled: 

Christ scan with pity our sad bands— 
For we were the fools of the world! 


Led om by joy’s alluring star, 
Led by pleasure’s pillar of fire, 
Through Vanity Fair we wandred far 
To the Kingdom of False Desire. 
There did we meet with dangers dire, 
All were our souls by flame imperilled. 
Yet stay O Lord Thine anger’s ire— 
For we were the Fools of the World! 


When all our blossoms changed to dust, 
And all our minstrels proved untrue, 

We turned at last to things august— 
The silence and the rose of blue-- 
But winds of age before us flew, 

And on our heads was darkness hurled. 
Yea, Christ let mercy fall like dew— 


For we were the Fools of the World! 























MAIL FOR A GRAVE 


By LEONA ANSTINE SUTTER 


O, I can’t say as I’ve ever hed any such 

errand as this before and I’ve been 
carryin’ the little, white messages to the people 
in this part of town for a good many years 
now.” 

Ezra Wallick, mail-man, drew closer to the 
stove and the steam from his wet clothes 
filled the little corner grocery in the suburbs. 
He was a character in the rapidly growing 
city and in his leisure moments was always 
surrounded by interested listeners. Today 
his pale blue eyes grew softly reminescent as 
he.took the loungers into his confidence. 

“‘Trampin’ around in all kinds of weather 
as I do, you get to be kinda kin: to the old, 
leather mail-bag, and while you ain’t pryin’, 
it tells you a good many secrets. Somehow 
you get to know the laughter and the tears of 
folks lives and I maintain that’s a pretty good 
way to know ’em. However, if you ain’t 
natchally chipper I wouldn’t advise you to 
be a mail-man. Of course, there’s always 
the pretty white weddin’ invitations and the 
Christmas cards and the funny postals to 
liven you up, but there’s the black-bordered 
letters and _ the-letters-that-never-come to 
make you down in the mouth. I declare I 
get mighty worked up sometimes over the 
troubles of my people. 

“Now there’s the little old lady, a little off 
in the upper story, who waits for me every 
day, lookin’ for a letter from her son that ain’t 
never come yet,—some days I feel all choked 
up, rememberin’ the hurt look that comes 
in her dim, old eyes. ‘It’s sure to come to- 
morrer,’ she’ll say. She’s been sayin’ that 
to me every mornin’ now for ten years. 

“Then ‘there’s that little, thin seamstress 
on H. Street that don’t look as though she’d 
ever had enough to eat in all her life, who’s 
always a lookin’ for a letter from her folks. 
They. are well set up, she tells me, but they 
cast her off when she married a good-for- 
nothing they didn’t like. He deserted her a 
few months afterwards and she’s always 
been too proud to tell them. ‘Pa and Ma 
are bound to want me sometime and send for 
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me’—that’s what she says. 


I can’t help 
wishin’ she’d write and tell them she wants 


to come ‘home. I believe they’d give in. 
She’s been waitin’ for that letter a good many 
years now and the old folks must be gettin’ 
pretty old. When your hair is whitenin’ 
and your step a gittin’ slow you can’t afford 
to be hard on the chick-a-biddies ’cause you 
didn’t like the way they scratched! The old 
house gits pretty lonesome towards the end! 

“Around the corner from the seamstress 
is a withered-up old maid whose lover went 
off in a huff, twenty years ago and she’s al- 
ways a lookin’ for letters from postmasters 
she’s wrote to tryin’ tolocate him. She wants 
to find him and say she’s sorry fore they 
die. 

“There’s a lot of unfortunates on that 
street and if misery loves company they’d 
none of them ought to be lonesome. My 
tied-to-the-chair lady lives there, but I don’t 
know but she’s the cheeriest soul in town 
though she hain’t walked for twenty years. 
It brightens a whole day sometimes carryin’ 
her the blessed shut-in letters and mailin’ the 
ones she writes. I wonder who started that 
endless chain. Sometimes I think the first 
letter must have been mailed in heaven. 

“The grumpy merchant who’s wife ran 
away with his partner and the little, tired 
chorus girl live on that street, too. I’m 
down-right worried about that chorus girl. 
I don’t like the look of some of the mail she’s 
gittin’. She’s a trustin’ little thing that I’m 
afraid would be easy led astray. You get 
so tired sometimes when life’s a little bit 
rough that there’s no resistance in you. I’m 
afraid she’ll get that way. So you see there’s 
a good deal to make a mail-man sad. 

“But this ain’t distributin’ the ‘mail, and 
it’s considerable of a walk out to the cemetery. 
I never hed any mail for a grave before, but 
I don’t see why that kind of mail shouldn’t 
be distributed as promptly as any other kind.” 
He held up a battered wreath of Immortelles 
and read the address tied to it. It was ad- 
dressed in a cramped feminine hand, ‘To 
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be delivered at, Rosedale cemetery, seventh 
grave east of the Sheffield monument.” 

“Tt’s post-marked Red River,” he reflected 
aloud. “TI used to live at Red River. I 
left there when it was a bigger town than 
this. It’s the same jerk-water place yet and 
this has growed to be a city. Funny about 
towns—some of ’em never grow to be any- 
thing with the best chance in the world and 
others jest natchally sky-scrape.. They’re 
jest like folks I guess, the A’mighty intended 
some of ’em to be runts.” 

With this laborious reflection Ezra Wallick 
shouldered his now almost empty sack and 
went out into the rain, his whistle coming to 
the loafers cheerily after his oil-skin-wrapped 
figure was lost in the rain-mist. 

He walked along, whistling “There’s a 
Good Time Coming.” Once he chuckled 
good-naturedly—“Kinda fits in, that song, 
with a trip to the cemetery. I hope it’s so— 
I hope there’s a ‘good time comin’ for all 
the poor souls in the world. I ain’t much 
more orthodox than I was when Eliza and I 
split up over it. It don’t seem to me like 

‘there’s going to be any everlastin’ punish- 
ment for the poor souls that go wrong. I 
think they’re punished here—you never seen 
a mean man that was happy yet. I’ve always 
thought, ‘How are you spendin’ the present ?’ 
would be a heap better song than ‘Where 
will you spend Eternity?’ That song always 
did set my teeth on edge.” 

Still busy with these thoughts, part of 
which he spoke aloud to himself, he turned 
in at the white gate of the cemetery and 
picked his slushy way among the rain-grayed 
monuments. Here and there he paused to 
read an epitaph. ‘/There’s enough good 
people buried here to crowd heaven,” he 
chuckled to himself. 

At last he came to the great white monu- 
ment in whose shadow all the decoration- 
day services of twenty years had been held, 
rising high above the others as-he whom it 
commemorated had topped his fellow men 
in life. 

“The seventh grave east of the Shef- 
field monument,”—he spied it finally. The 
head stone that marked it was very ‘tiny 
and the rain had beaten the loose earth 
upon it until the inscription was almost 
hidden. Kneeling in the mud, a little cur- 
iously he took out his knife and scratched off 
the mud to read it. Presently the inscription 
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became clear. Two hands rudely cut into 

the stone were clasped above the words: 

WILLIAM BARNES 
Acer 15 
Onty CHILD oF 
ELIZA A. anp JOHN B. BARNES 

Born Juty 16, 1866 Diep June 20, 1881 

REST IN PEACE 


He knelt there in the rain, reading it again 
and again. “Eliza A.and John B. Barnes 
—that must be Eliza’s child—how strange!” 
he whispered. “I never knew whether she 
had any children or but she had a dozen.” 

Suddenly a fragment of a name on the 
next grave caught his attention. Again he 
used his knife and stared at the inscription. 
‘John B. Barnes, aged—” ‘‘That must be 
Eliza’s husband!” he whispered. ‘‘So Eliza’s 
all alone in the world too! Wonder what her 
folks are doin’ buried here? Well—well 
Eliza without a chick or a child too—dhd 
such a mother as she’d made!” 

A vision came to him out of the years of a 
straight, lithe, creature with the hair combed 
plainly back from a sweet, pure face. Then 
with the irony of fate another stood beside 
her, daintily, pretty with pale yellow hair, 
curled elaborately around her white doll face, 
demanding his loyalty. There alone with 
the silent dead for the first time in a loyal life 
he failed in loyalty. 

“T ain’t meanin’ no disrespect to her I 
married but it was always Eliza I loved,” he 
whispered to the grave of Eliza’s son. 

Without heeding the rain that was coming 
down in torrents now, battering the wreath 
of Immortelles, he lived over the long years 
of the past from the day when he had parted 
with his sweetheart in the little country town 
to this, in which he placed a weather-beaten 
wreath on the grave of her dead. He recalled 
with a pang, time had mercifully rendered a 
little less poignant, the love affair of his boy- 
hood. Eliza Allen had been his sweetheart. 
It was with her that he had walked home. 
from husking bees, church socials and re- 
vival meetings for two years, and she that 
had promised finally to be his wife when the 
corn-husking was finished. For many days 
after that he had husked the long rows of 
corn with a song on his lips and joy in his 
heart and in the-long late-fall evenings went 
to sit with Eliza in the big, clean kitchen 
where the tea-kettle sang like their hearts. 
Occasionally Eliza brought forth the brightly 
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colored balls of carpet rags she was sewing 
for their carpet and showed him them shyly, 
together with the fringed napkins and the 
unbleached sheeting she had purchased with 
her egg money. Near the end of his probation 
there had come to the little country church a 
traveling evangelist to hold revival meetings 
and there every night he had taken Eliza. 
The evangelist was an eloquent man and the 
people of that school district had been mightily 
shaken. Night after night while songs were 
sung from the paper-covered books, the 
members had gone into the audience among 
their friends exhorting them to forsake their 
sins, and night after night the altar had been 
crowded with ‘mourners.’ From Ezra’s side 
had crept one night a white-faced and tearful 
Eliza to knee] at the wooden altar in the 
front of the church. From the altar had 
risen a shining-faced Eliza who spoke to 
them thereafter bravely of the sweet new 
peace that had come to her, always adding 
humbly the words, “Pray for me that I may 
ever be faithful.” 

Night after night Eliza had plead with 
him, Ezra, to do likewise and he, while 
reverencing her more than ever, had silently 
refused. She had not given up until the 
last night of the meetings hadi come and gone. 
The minister had chosen for his text that 
night the verse: ‘‘The summer is gone, the 
harvest is ended and I am not saved.” From 
that text he had preached a sermon so full of 
dreariness and horror, picturing the end of 
sin as so terrible that Ezra had rebelled in- 
wardly and had answered Eliza almost 
roughly when she plead with him to ‘go 
forward.’ The minister’s words were ringing 
in her head like doom and the next day she 
had brought the little turquoise ring he had 
given her to him out in the field where he 
was husking the golden ears and read his 
sentence to him from her little testament: 
“Be not unequally yoked together with un- 
believers.” ‘‘Don’t you see,” she had asked 
with agony in her severe young face, ‘“‘that 
it is a command straight from God? Oh, 
Ezry, if you could only believe!” 

She was deaf to all his argument, answering 
all with the broken cry—‘‘Don’t you see 
that it is a command straight from God?” 
He had gone away at last furious at narrow- 
ness that could so tear heart from heart, 
steeled in his antagonism. The years had 
softened the bitterness and he had ceased to 
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remember anything but the white anguish 
of her face when they had parted there among 
the rows of fodder, but in the reaction he had 
married Sally Adams, the village belle, to 
whom there had never come a serious thought 
in all her life. She had borne him six sickly 
children, whom they had buried one by one 
from the untidy house. During alJ the years 
of her novel-reading life when even her own 
prettiness ceased to interest her and her 
ragged hair no longer was curled about her 
face, but hung in helpless strings, he was loyal 
to her, never saying an unkind word. What 
he had suffered all those years, during which 
he made his way into the house through the 
debris on the floor and ate his cold, cheerless 
meals, he never had let any one know and 
finally she had gone to lie beside the sickly ba- 
bies she had borne him. Then he had sold 
the house and moved into two rooms keeping 
them like some woman and womanishly de- 
lighting in their order. 

“‘Eliza—all alone,” he whispered to him- 
self over and over as he made his way home 
from the cemetery and occasionally a tear 
rolled down his cheek—that or a drop of rain. 

That night after the supper dishes were 
put away and he sat down in the tidy room 
he decided that he would go to Red River 
and see Eliza. Something seemed calling 
him and he could not refuse—a dear painful 
memory. ‘‘Who knows, perhaps she’d like 
to hev me come to Red River and live near 
her,” he confided to the four walls. 
‘“’Twouldn’t be ex-actly bein’ ‘yoked to- 
gether’ and we could manage to see a power- 
ful lot of each other. I’ve got enough saved 
to live on what years I hev left and I’ve 
never calculated to end my days in a city. I 
could hev a garden and a cow and some 
chickens and it’d be a heap better than this.” 

The more he thought of it the more he 
thought that he would resign his position and 
go to Red River. Even if Eliza was bitter 
and did not want him to live near her it was 
still possible to live at the other end of the 
town and see her occasionally—that would be 
worth something. ‘If Eliza don’t want me 
near her, ’ll buy near the church,” he re- 
solved, ‘“‘where I can see her goin’ in and out 
pretty often.” 

The little clock ticked on the kitchen shelf 
and the kettle sang on the stove. Eliza 
Barnes had put away the dishes and the 
white oil-cloth on the table shone like white 
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china. A black tabby purred and slept by 
the stove. Eliza drew her rocker softly over 


the clean rag-carpet up to the table and turn- 
ing the lamp wick a little higher, sat down 
with the afghan she was crocheting. 

She was a beautiful white-haired woman 
with a serene expression on her unlined face. 
““One — two — three — four,” she counted. 
“One — two — three — four — five.” Astep 
sounded on the front porch and then there was 
a knock on the front door. The house-cat 
stretched to twice his length and then settled 
back for another nap. Eliza picked up the 
lamp and opened the parlor door. A cold 
breath of air greeted her. She opened the 
parlor door softly—Eliza did everything softly 
—and out of the darkness of the front stoop 
a voice that startled her with its likeness to 
one loved long before greeted her. 

“‘Come—in,” she said, holding the lamp 
closer to see the stranger’s face and then— 
“Who are you?” she asked in a voice that 
trembled strangely. 

“Don’t you know me, Eliza? I’m Ezry,” 
he said, blinking his eyes at the light and 
trying to make out her features. He had 
known her voice instantly. She stared at him 
through the lamp-beams and gradually the 
stranger’s face took on familiarity in spite of 
the mask of time. 

““Ezry—” she whispered softly. ‘“Ezry— 
After all these years.” His eyes had become 
accustomed to the light and he was regarding 
tenderly this tranquil, white-haired woman 
in the neat black dress with the snowy collar 
and cuffs. ‘Time’s been good to you, Eliza,” 
he said. “Very good.” 

“€ome into the kitchen,” she said as 
though they had parted yesterday. ‘You'll 
freeze in here.”, He followed her as calmly 
and naturally as though weeks instead of 
years had separated them. 

““Where’s Sally?” she asked when he had 
seated himself stiffly in a chair near her. It 
was the question of her puritanism. 

“‘She’s dead,” he answered softly. 

“And you’re all alone in the world, Ezry?” 
she asked. 

“‘All alone,” he answered, as though re- 
peating the catechism. Volubility would 
come presently—just now he felt undone. 

“T’m all alone in the world too, Ezry,” she 
said, taking up the afghan. “But tell me 


how you happened to come back here and 
where you’ve been all these years.” 
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And words coming back to him he told her 
of his life, of Sally’s ill-health, of the death 
of his children, how he had risen as he thought 
to be a mail-man, of his pinching and his 
saving and of the years alone in the two clean 
rooms. He told her of the poor, tired chorus 
girl and the tied-to-the-chair-lady, every detail 
of his life. 

“Just to think,” she said wonderingly, 
“that the wreath I sent to the grave of my 
boy should: have come to your hands and 
brought you back to me.”’ Then feeling that 
she owed him her confidence, after the out- 
pouring of his, she told him of her life, of 
her marriage to John Barnes, of their bad 
luck and the struggle they had had with 
poverty, of the death of their only child 
followed by the death of her husband when 
they had been living in the same city with him 
during one of their frequent moves, about 
the year when all her hens died and the years 
the crops failed and through it all, unspoken, 
there breathed something of the shiftlessness 
with which she had to contend in the man 
she married. ; 

The hands of the clock moved around to 
ten and then to eleven. “I never liked the 
city,” Ezra was saying. ‘There’s too much * 
trouble there and too little neighborliness. 
I’ve resigned my position and come back here 
to end my days. We haven’t much longer to 
live, Eliza, and if you’ll let me I want to buy a 
place near to you where we can see each other 
often, where we can kind-a look after each 
other. You'll let me—won’t you Eliza?” 

A tear rolled slowly down her cheek, and 
lost itself in a sweet, old smile. ‘The place 
next to this is for sale, Ezry,” she said. ““They 
want a lot of money for it—two' thousand 
dollars. Can you raise that much, Ezry?” 

“Twice that without pinchin’,” he said a 
little proudly. ‘But, Eliza, ain’t that pretty 
close to Have an unbeliever?”’ It was the 
one sore thrust of a lifetime and he was in- 
stantly ashamed of it. The tears welled up 
in her eyes and a burning blush suffused her 
soft cheek. 

“Life’s taught me a good many lessons, 
Ezry,” she answered, “Among them is 
this—that the unbelievers come nearer some- 
times to bein’ God’s children than some that 
are written believers on the church’s books. 
God made us different and it isn’t for you or 
me to say who are believers and who are not. 
Some believe one thing and some another, 
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but we’re most of us God’s blessed believers 
after all.” It was the long speech of her life 
and it left him speechless. 

The next his arm stole around her and he 
drew her close to him and her tears stained 
his cheek. Hope sprang into his heart. 
“‘Would you—can it be possible—that you’d 
be willing to be ‘yoked’ to me and live with 
me in the house next door?” he asked and 
there was fear of too much dared in his voice, 
but there was no fear in her answer. 

“You main’t think as I do, Ezry,” she 
answered. “But I think you’re one of 
God’s believers just the same. I don’t be- 
lieve God would be angry if I did—and I’ve 
been so lonely!” 

The kettle sang on like their hearts were 
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singing and they built of the future before 
them a radiant thing. 

‘We'll hev our garden and our hens and a 
cow and some new store furniture and a rug 
for the house and it’ll be always clean and 
sweet like this,’ he said boyishly. Then. 
bending his head and lowering his voice he 
whispered to the love of his youth and his old 
age his one disloyalty, “Sally was never any 
too particular,” and Eliza was not too much 
of a saint to make her similar confession his 
thread of comfort. : 

“I wish I could know,” he said as he left 
her to go to the little village hotel for the 
night, “I wish I could know that things 
would turn out as well as this for all my poor 
people in the city.” 





CATHEDRAL AISLES 


By MARTHA BARNETT CHAPPEL 


N dim Cathedral Aisles their souls have built 
Weary ones do sometimes steal away 
And hide them from the garish light of day. 
Youthful dreams and fancies here their wings unfold, 
Here Hope dares hope, and Faith grows bold; 
The soul it’s censer swings, 
And incense sweet fills all the air. 
To live is love—to breathe is prayer. 
Not long indeed they stay, 
For Life insistent murmurs—‘‘Come away” 
Oh, Lord! from storm and stress, 
Life’s battle and duress 
They do not ask release, 
But only pray, 
That they may never lose the way 
Into these aisles of peace. 


“Ta 














"HAPPY-HABIT JOE" 
IN KINGDOM GLUM 


(ALLEGORY) 


By HAROLD SKINNER 


HERE was a potentate, 
A crabbed king called, ‘‘Hate,” 
Who ruled his subjects with an iron hand. 
Throughout his vast domain, 
He scattered grief and pain, 
Till discontent and sorrow filled the land. 


This monarch, avaricious, 
Not altogether vicious— 
Was just a disagreeable old grouch! 
His serfs he often booted, 
His courtiers he hooted, 
His subjects all were fools, he did avouch. 





His castle, dark and chill, 
Was built upon a hill, 
’ That shrouded the metropolis of Glum— 
A murky title, quite— \ 
But never was a site, 
More properly decreed a living tomb. 


The monarch groaned and growled; 
The people moaned and scowled; 

Till, from the churlish words and sullen tones, 
The populace did quail; 
Grew wan, and thin, and pale— 

The king, himself, became a rack of bones. 


One stormy night, quite late, \ 
A stranger passed the gate, 
Then stared in wonder at the soldier glum. 
“Come, come!” the stranger said, 
“That face would shame the dead! 
Cheer up! Cheer up! The worst is yet to come!” 


The startled ‘soldier gazed, 
Then gasped—he was amazed, 
But as the stranger’s words pertused the cloud 









































Of self-imagined_ pain, 
That had befogged his brain, 
The guard burst forth in laughter long and loud. 


“Ho, ho! Ha, ha! He, he! 
A joke! A joke! Whoopee! 
The first I’ve heard in thirty year, ole pard!” 
The laughing soldier said; 
Excused himself, and fled 
To tell it to the Captain of the Guard. 


The stranger gave a yawn, 

And when the guard had gone, 
Sought hastily his room, but not his bed— 
From his port-manteau, quaint, 

He drew forth brush and paint, 


And scrawled a sign in black and white, which read: 


“Use CHAPPLE’s JOLLY VIEWS, 
For MELANCHOLY, BLUES, 
AnD GroucuineEss! ’Twill kill them at a blow! 
Come one! Come all, today! 
He’s giving them away! 
Inquire for the stranger, ‘HAPPY JoE.’” 


King Hate, was first to call, 
He clattered down the hall, 
And burst in through the door with visage glum. 
The listening crowd without, 
In wonder, heard him shout: 
“What's that? Haw, haw! Ho, ho! Hum, hum!” 


Forgetting kingly pride, 
The monarch rushed outside, 
Embracing all who came within his sight. 
“Cheer up! Cheer up!” he roared, 
Until the motley horde 
Was yelling, laughing, howling with delight. 


Then ‘‘Happy” was content; 
He left, but ere he went, 
A banner on the palace did appear— 
Across the pennant blue, 
These words stood forth to view: 
‘“‘THe Happy-Hapir Kincpom or Goop CHEER.” 


























A CORNER IN DRINK 






By ALBERT F. BONNEY 


1] ATER will cost you a dollar a drop, 
here, Mr. Morton.” 

The millionaire looked up at the young 
man with weary eyes, then smiled faintly. 
“A good joke, Doctor,” he said. “Blamed, 
if it isn’t,” he added after a moment’s pause. 

The young doctor’s face hardened. ‘You 
will find that I am not jesting, sir,” he re- 
plied with ominous politeness. 

An expression which changed swiftly from 
curiosity to alarm swept over the features of 
the helpless man as he turned uneasily on 
his wet; sandy couch, his face flushing. 

“This is no time for trifling, Doctor 
Green,” he cried in sudden anger. “I am 
very thirsty, and wish a drink of water at 
once. Will you kindly supply me?” looking 
at the river which flowed by a half rod away. 

Before answering, the young man threw 
an armful of wood on the fire which, blazing 
up, redly painted on a background as black 
and soft as velvet every detail of the scene. 
Florid and pudgy, the millionaire lay with 
one leg bandaged from ankle to hip, the 
ends of green willow splints showing under 
the multi-colored clothes which held them in 
place. His smoothly shaved face was white 
and drawn with pain, while an attire once 
elegant was wet, torn and plastered with 
mud. From out the river ooze which cov- 
ered his ample chest a diamond winked 
mockingly in the wavering firelight. 

Still less presentable was the swarthy 
young giant who stood looking down silently 
on the prostrate man, the unpleasantness of 
his aspect enhanced by a smear of blood 
which had clotted on cheek and neck, evi- 
dence of a wound under his. matted black 
curls. A frown deepened the habitual 
wrinkle between his black brows which, rank 
grown, seemed only to deepen the shadows 
in his fathomless eyes. 

“T understand fully, Mr. Morton,” he said 
finally, “‘and you have my answer. Wait, 
and I shall, I think, be able to make you 
understand. Last Thursday evening, only 
three days ago, I called on you and asked that 
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you give me the hand of your daughter in 
marriage. Oh, I know that I am reciting 
ancient history; however, it is necessary that 
I go over it. You told me, and quite bluntly, 
too, that I have no faculty for accumulating 
money, notwithstanding that I have an in- 
come of about $4,000 a year from my 
practice.” 

“But—” 

“But I do not save, or invest any of it, you 
would say. Well, let it go at that, and I will 
resume my argument. You were so kind 
as to tell me that with that one defect in my 
character removed you would have no ob- 
jection to me as a son-in-law, then you spent 
two hours telling me how you started in life 
without a dollar, and even went on to detail, as 
an example of financial craft, I suppose, how 
you once cornered the visible supply of flour, 
selling at $10, $15, and even $25 a sack what 
cost you but $1.04.” 

The old man moved, then gave a groan of 

in. 

“You will do well to lie perfectly still, sir,” 
admonished the young man, his professional 
instincts aroused, ‘“‘for you have a bad leg 
there.” 

Angered by his own helplessness the injured 
man glared at the stream which ran by just 
out of his reach, the firelight which touched 
the ripples on its surface hiding the thick and 
filth of the recent flood, then his eyes sought 
the doctor’s face. 

“T want a drink,” he snarled. 

“T hear you,” said the young man quietly, 
“but I wish to finish my little retrospection. 
Leaving ydu, I went and informed Myrtil, 
as you requested me. She rebelled, as you 
know, but I had given you my promise to 
comply with your wishes, and that ends that 
night’s history.” 

“T want a drink.” 

Without heeding the interruption the young 
man continued placidly: ‘A few hours ago I 
was leaving Myrtil after spending with her 
the two hours weekly which you begrudge us, 
when I met you at the bottom of that long 




















flight of steps which leads from the street up 
to your house, just as a rush of water swept 
you from your feet. We had been warned 
more than once that the big reservoir above 
the town was weak, as you know, and I be- 
lieve we shall find that the flood came from 
that.” 

“T have been trying for a year to get the 
town to fix it,” growled the old man. “I 
want a drink,” he added sharply. 

“Well,” resumed the doctor, ‘“when I saw 
the water my first thought was for Myrtil, but 
I instantly realized that no flood could reach 
the high terrace on which your house stands, 
and I sprang into the water and was so fortu- 
nate as to get hold of you and a plank at the 
same time, and supported by that we were 
swept away together. You had been rendered 
unconscious by a blow on the head, and 


remained so until after we were landed on . 


this little island. I managed to set your 
broken leg, no small task,” professional pride 
cropping out, “with the conveniences I had, 
as both bones below the knee are shattered; 
and that brings me up to the present moment.” 

The suffering man looked up appealingly. 
“T want a drink,” he cried hoarsely. 

The young man looked at him with un- 
moved features. ‘You may have a drink, 
Mr. Morton,” he said quietly, ‘‘but as I have 
a dead immortal cinch on the water supply 
here, as one would say out West, it will cost 
you a dollar for every drop you use, as I in- 
formed you at the first.” 

The millionaire averted his face for a mo- 
ment, then glared up into the black eyes. 
“Well,” he panted, “I cannot lie here and 
die of thirst, so give me a drink.” 

“How much will you have, sir?” he asked 
briskly. ‘I have here a little price list which 
I prepared, and here is your cheque book 
which fell from your pocket when I laid you 
down. I have cleaned and dried it, as you 
see. Now, water at a dollar a drop is $480 
an ounce, $3,840 a half pint, $7,680 a pint or 
$15,360 a quart. There are four quarts to 
the gal—” 

“I—I will take a—give me a—er—four 
ounces.” He snapped out the last two 
words savagely. 

The doctor averted his face quickly, hiding 
the grin which would come, then tendered the 
old man the cheque book and his pen. ‘Your 
order amounts to $1,920,” he said politely. 
“Kindly sign. Thanks,” folding the cheque 
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as he turned away. Returning, he pressed 
a rusty can to the old man’s lips who drained 
it, then lay looking longingly at the empty 
vessel. 

The young man threw more fuel on the 
fire. ‘I am keeping up a bright blaze as a 
signal to those who will be searching for our 
bodies,” he said. 

“Where are we?” asked Morton. 

“T do not know, sir,” replied the doctor, 
“but it seemed that we were hours in the 
water, and that we traveled miles; still, it 
was just eleven o’clock when I left Myrtil, 
and but 12:45 when I had finished setting 
your leg, so we could not have come very 
far.” : eee 

“Give me a pint of water,” interrupted 
Morton, signed the cheque, and seized the 
water eagerly when it was offered to him. 
Draining the can to the last drop he sighed 
contentedly, and his thirst assuaged he was 
somewhat more cheerful for a time, but he 
was feverish, and it was not long before he 
was wiping his cracked lips with a dry tongue. 
However, he tried to bargain with the doctor. 

“Tt is no use to argue, Mr. Morton, for I 
have a corner on this drink,” declared the 
young man slowly and firmly, a white, sinewy 
finger punctuating each word, “and I pro- 
pose to take advantage of it and thus prove 
my faculty for accumulating money,—and 
incidentally make a stake,” he muttered to 
himself. ‘You may curse and scowl, but 
it will do you no good. I do not know how 
much longer we shall be here, an hour, per- 
haps, or a day. I propose to keep the fire 
burning brightly all night, and when daylight 
comes I shall make a big smoke to attract 

ttention; however, while we are here you 


pay a dollar for every drop of water you . 


use.” 

The enraged man snatched at the cheque 
book. ‘Give me another pint,” he snarled, 
signed the cheque and flung it from him. 

“Correct,” said the doctor as he glanced 
at the slip of paper before folding it away 
with the others. “This is even colder and 
clearer than the other,” he said when he 
returned with the water. ‘You see I dug a 
pit in the sand to filter the water, as that in 
the river is pretty thick.” The old gentleman 
drained the cup in three gulps, then closed 
his eyes. ‘You should drink more slowly, 


sir,” admonished the doctor, smiling when , 


the millionaire made no reply. 
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Time and. again before the foggy morning 
came did the sufferer waken to buy drink, 
each time finding the doctor watching at his 
side patient and wakeful. He would call for 
drink, sign the cheque without a word, drink 
the water, then drop off into lethargic 
slumber. When he wakened the last time 
and saw that morning had come he looked 
about him eagerly. 

“A thick fog,” he muttered. “Do you 
think a search will be made for us?” he 
asked abruptly. 

The doctor nodded. “For our bodies, 
certainly, for they will not imagine that we 
are alive,” he replied. 

“When will they get to us do you think?” 
asked Morton wearily. He looked at the 
water can as he spoke. 

“Soon, I hope,” replied the doctor sooth- 
ingly. \ “You can rest assured that a search- 
ing party will start as soon as they miss us, 
and in this case they will at once work down 
stream as rapidly as possible. I would go for 
help, if it were possible, but the stream on 
both sides of the island runs like a millrace. 
We must be at the rapids, some twenty miles 
below the city, which I have heard about. 

“T wish you would wash my hands and 
face,” said the old man petulantly, inter- 
rupting the doctor’s speculations. 

Bringing the can full of water the young 
man did as he was asked, then combed the 
scanty, gray hair. “You will miss your 
daily shave,” he said smiling. 

“T wish that was my only trouble,” was 
the peevish reply. 

Taking out pen and paper, the doctor 
figured a moment. “You may write me a 
cheque for $15,360, Mr. Morton,” he said. . 

The old man scowled at him. ‘For what, 
pray?” he demanded. 

“One quart of water, used to bathe you,” 
offering his pen. ‘“TI’ll do nothing of the 
kind,” declared the enraged old man, his eyes 
red with rage. 

“Oh, very well,” said Green carelessly, 
tucking the pen back into his pocket, “but 
let me tell you now that you will not get an- 
other drop to drink until you do.” 

The two men looked at each other for a 
long minute, then the eyes of the old man fell 
as his tongue swept his dry lips. He let 
his eyelids fall and lay chewing assiduously 
on nothing for awhile, then stole a furtive 
glance at the river, another at the patient 
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man at his side, finally yielding to nature’s 
demands and filled out a cheque which he 
passed to the doctor, who suppressed a start. 

“‘This—this is for thirty thousand, seven—” 

“T want the other quart to drink,” inter- 
rupted the sufferer, and Greén smiled as he 
put the cheque away carefully. Bringing 
the water, he assisted the old man to drink. 
Finally satisfied, the millionaire went to set 
the can down when he let it fall, spilling 
nearly half of the precious fluid. With a 
smothered curse he flung the empty can away, 
then lay glaring at the doctor until he fell 
asleep. 

They were weary hours for Green, who 
fed the fire with wet drift-wood which sent 
into the still air a dense column of smoke. 
Once, when the old man wakened, the doctor 
suggested that he swim the rapids and bring 
help, but the helpless man shuddered. 

“What if you were drowned?” he gasped. 
“T’d be left here to perish in horrible tor- 
ment. No, stay with me, I want a drink,” a 
grim smile touching his pallid lips for an 
instant. 

Notwithstanding that Morton was burning 
with fever and racked with pain, he finally 
rebelled, refusing to sign another cheque. 
He shook his fist at his companion in im- 
potent rage. 

“Doctor Green,” he cried, “you are a 
brute, a—a fiend! You are taking ad- 
vantage of my helpless condition to extort 
money from me. You—” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Morton,” inter- 
rupted the doctor, “I am taking no ad- 
vantage of you, only of opportunity. The 
old fellow came knocking at my door, and I 
have him by the whiskers. Do you not re- 
member telling me so lately as last Thursday 
evening that a man is justified in taking ad- 
vantage of any and every opportunity to make 
money. That the inexorable law of supply 
and demand—” 

The rage of the millionaire was almost 
unbounded. ‘But who in the name of the 
Fiend would ever have thought that I—” 

An admonishing hand waved before his 
flaming face. “Gently, gently, Mr. Morton,” 
cooed the doctor, “‘that has absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the case,” he argued, ‘‘any more 
than hunger had to do with your flour deal. 
They had to have bread, you have to have 
drink. You had the flour, I have the water, 
and that is all there is to it. Ido not ask you 

















to buy, sir,’ but as the river water is not 
potable I dug a little pit and now have a sup- 
ply of clean, cold water, and ofthat I will 
sell you, if you wish to buy. I am only fol- 
lowing the hint you gave me last Thursday 
evening, Mr. Morton, and until our friends 
get to us—” 

By a desperate effort, which wrung drops 
of perspiration from his brow, the millionaire 
propped himself up 6n his elbow and shook 
his fist in the doctor’s face. 

‘‘T’ll not sign another cheque,” he screamed. 
“T’ll be damned if I do. Do your worst. 
Let me perish of thirst. I'll stop payment on 
the cheques. I’ll—I’ll—” 

Loud cries from across the river caused 
him to stop, and he fell back exhausted as 
Green sprang to his feet and ran to the 
water’s edge to answer the call. When as- 
sured that the two men on the island were the 
ones they were seeking the men hurried away, 
and presently the doctor saw a boat coming 
down the stream manned by two men. 
- Springing ashore they shook Green’s hand 
eagerly. 

“However did you escape?” asked one of 
the men. 

The doctor told his story briefly. 

“We were looking for your bodies,” 
said the man, “for we never dreamed 
that we should find you alive. How is 
Morton ?”’ t 

“Lying there with a broken leg,” replied 
the young man. ‘What caused the flood?” 
he asked. 

“The big reservoir broke,’”’ was the reply. 
“The water was seven feet deep in the busi- 
ness part of the town, and had it happened 
earlier in the evening the loss of life would 
have been appalling. Four men were 
drowned as it was.” 

The doctor now devoted his attention to 
the injured man, getting him ready for the 
return trip. He was putting his little syringe 
away when Morton asked: 
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“‘Can we not get a message back to town, 
Mr. Wellington?” 

The man laughed cheerfully. ‘That has 
been attended to long before this, Mr. Mor- 
ton,” he replied. ‘There is a little town 
a mile from here, and Thompson went there 
so soon as we knew that you were alive.” 
Then aside to the doctor: ““‘Is he ready to 
be moved ?” 

“Tn a few minutes,” replied Green, watch- 
ing Morton’s drooping eyelids, then he knelt 
and held the can of water to his lips. ‘You 
can give me a cheque for this tomorrow,” he 
said slyly. 

Numbed with drugs, the old man was almost 
uncons“ious of the trip back to the city, and 
when in his own bed at once sank into a deep 
sleep. , Green refused to leave him until the 
broken leg had been attended to, and calling 
in a couple of brother surgeons they soon 
had the injured limb in a cast and the patient 
put to bed. After a time Morton opened 


‘his eyes and looked about him. 


“Where is Myrtil?” he mumbled. 

The two doctors exchanged glances and 
left the room, and the girl came in, her eyes 
red from weeping. She paused to receive her 
lover’s caress, then hurried to her father’s side. 

“Oh, Papa,” she choked, “I was so fright- 
ened. How do you feel now? Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“‘T—I want a drink of water,” he muttered. 

The doctor sprang to the sideboard and 
filled a glass which he offered to the old man, 
who reached to take it, then paused, looking 
up into the young man’s face. 

“What is this to cost me, doctor?’ he 
asked. 

The young man’s face flushed and his deep 
eyes glowed. “That? That is ice water, 
Mr. Morton,” he replied as he drew the 
wondering girl to him, ‘‘and I am afraid it 
will cost you your daughter.” 

The old man took the glass and drained 
it without a word. 
























"MY EIGHTY YEARS" 


By SARAH WOOD CASHNER 


Y eighty years, my eighty years, 
Shall I look back with joy or tears 

Across life’s track? At duties done 
At battles fought and victories won, 
At sad mistakes that I have made 
At hopes that blossomed but to fade; 
Or at the fruit, that now appears 
Of seed well-sown in eighty years. 


My eighty years, my eighty years, 

What lights and shadows, hopes and fears, 
What glimpses of the good and true, 
What friendships all the journey through, 
What honest hands have clasped my own, 
What mercies have around me thrown, 
Since that eventful time, below— 

My birthday eighty years ago. 


My eighty years! Oh, how it seems 

“Like the wild lunacy of dreams 

To picture in prophetic rhyme 

That dim ‘far backward’ shadowy time” 

When I a child, was lulled to rest 

In mother’s arms, upon her breast, 

And then she’d ‘“‘lay me down to sleep” 
And “pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 


As “‘life’s brief ‘span” grows short on earth 
I see once more my place of birth—- 

And memories dear still cluster there 
Despite successive years of care. 

What charms for me had that old home, 
Where with delight I used to roam, 

“It’s various scenes, resorts, and ways” 

I spent in happy childhood days. 


I love to dream of those bright days, 
Old England’s home and boyish plays, 
The hedge rows, as they used to be, 
The sweet primrose and hawthorne tree, 
The lark, whose song at early morn 
Upon the fragrant air was borne, 

As this, in memory I see, 

My eighty years seem few to me. 


But I must drive these thoughts away 

I’m eighty years of age today, 

And neighbors come to give me cheer 

And “loved ones” come from far and near. 
The grand child,with her flaxen hair 
Climbs on my knee, and nestles there, 
Then whispers softly in my ear 

“This is your birthday, grandpa dear.” 


My eighty years, my eighty years, 

The western horizon now clears 

And I can see with calmer eyes. 

The hand that leads me to the skies, 
And listening, I can hear today 

A still small voice, that seems to say 
‘“What man hath done he reaps alone” 
In eighty years what have I done? 


Dear Lord, if I have sown in light, 

Or in the darkness of the night, 

Or by the wayside, Thou didst see 

And in thy love, remembered me 

And when I stand at heaven’s gate 

And with the ransomed throng await 
Oh, may I bring Thee “golden sheaves” 
Instead of “dry and withered leaves.” 


A heavenly light shines on me now, 

I feel thy hand upon my brow, 

For I have reached “life’s setting sun” 
And find my labors nearly done. 

Oh bless my few remaining days, 
Help me to walk in all Thy ways, 

That I may feel as evening nears 


A life well spent these eighty years. 














WHEN TONY STARTED TEACHING 






By ANNA A. MERRIAM 


ONY turned the corner of Villa ‘Terrace 

briskly. She had_ cultivated the habit 
of quick walking. There were a dozen rea- 
sons why it seemed better. In winter, when 
she had somehow mislaid her furs, it kept her 
warm, and in summer it took her so much 
the more quickly off the fiery pavements. 
Then, too, even in the most aimless wander- 
ings, it gave you a got-to-get-there sort of 
a feeling, and a hurry-up-and-get-that-bar- 
gain sensation on Fridays that was so real 
you had to look twice, and feel several times 
to make sure your pocketbook was as thin 
as a postage stamp. All of which reasons 
must surely appeal to the common sense. 
They, and others, appealed to Tony at any 
rate, even when her head didn’t match her 
heels, which was the case now. How she 
hated Villa Terrace! It was called “Ter- 
race” because the houses were all uniformly 
flush with the curbing, and Tony was sure 
the “Villa” was an abbreviation of villain- 
ous, only the combination Villainous Terrace 
(through no fault of its own) sounded too full 
of s’s to be euphonious. 

Arriving at number twenty-nine, Tony 
turned in, and as she opened the door, her 
tip-tilted nose went up still higher, for it 
was evident to the meanest nostril what Mrs. 
Moore’s select boarders were going to have 
for dinner. ‘T’ll take it out in smelling this 
night,” she thought; “I may be forced to 
smell it, but I can’t be made to swallow.” 


In her room was a letter addressed to Miss - 


Smith, 29 Villa Terrace, and the eyes of Miss 
Antoinette Smith grew round with amaze- 
ment and incredulous joy as she read: | 


My dear Miss Smith: 

In conversation with our rector, Mr. 
Williams, yesterday, I mentioned my 
great need of a governess for my two 
children, and he gave me your name 
and address, recommending you most 
highly for such work. He said you were 
temporarily out of employment, and it 
will be most fortunate for me if you will 


consider my proposition. The children 
are five and seven years of age and, I 
am sorry to say, utterly undisciplined, 
owing, I hope, more to the lack of proper 
attention than to natural depravity. But 
we can discuss all this later. If there is 
a chance of your being willing to accept 
the position, would you come Thursday 
morning, between ten and twelve, to the 
address below, when you could meet the 
children, and we could talk over details. 
Yours very truly, 
Horace D. Kimsatt. 
1864 Claremont St. 


P.S. We are about a quarter of a mile 
beyond the end of the Clarerhont Street 
car line. 


Tony rubbed her eyes and read it again, 
this time with little joyful gasps‘and inter- 
polations. “Mr. Williams! I didn’t know 
he knew me—recommended me!—me! Tem- 
porarily out of a job—I should say so! A 
chance of my accepting? Just watch me— 
Will I be there—will I?” and drawing a long 
satisfied breath, Tony returned the letter to 
its envelope, only to take it out again for one 
more reading. How in the world had Mr. 
Williams happened to recommend her? To 
be sure she had often gone to Grace Church 
and listened to his prosaic sermons (how 
could she ever have thought them prosaic!) 
yet he had never spoken to her. But Tony 
wasn’t given to going too deeply into the 
why of things when they were so openly de- 
lightful. She took the gifts the gods be- 
stowed without quibbling, and airily dis- 
missed the fact that Mr. Williams did not 
know her with the thought that perhaps 
ministers were specially gifted in the knowl- 
edge of other’s needs, and it wasn’t seemly 
for a poor little lay-“‘woman” to criticize. 

Neither did it occur to her to refuse Mr. 
Kimball’s kind offer for the reason that she 
had never done any teaching. Far was such 
a foolish idea from Tony’s mind. She hoped 
she knew enough not to be too particular, 
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and if Mr. Kimball didn’t mind, she cer- 
tainly didn’t; and a good steady job of teach- 
ing, though you knew nothing about it, was 
much better than wearing your eyes out 
drawing pictures which dealers didn’t seem 
to hanker after. 

So Tony sensibly decided, and the thought 
even made her forget the unsavory dinner. 
She could have eaten sawdust with an oil 
dressing, and not noticed it. The sword- 
swallowing gentleman across the table failed 
_ to irritate her, and with lavish hospitality she 
urged bread and salt upon every one within 
reach. Thus does even the shadow of pros- 
perity mellow us. 

And even in the glaring light of the next 
day the golden dream had not ceased to 
glitter. Often in the hard struggle of the 
last few years Tony had been disillusioned, 
but always her gay young spirits rebounded, 
and she was ready for another try. Now as 
she critically surveyed herself in the little 
glass, she frankly admitted that what she 
could see of herself and her adorning was 
quite satisfactory. 

Even a grumbling pessisaist would have 
had to acknowledge that there was little to 
find fault: with in the bright young face and 
trim figure, whatever might be said of the 
clothes worn. 

Humming blithely to herself, Tony ran 
down Mrs. Moore’s front steps and turned 
toward Claremont Street. She had Mr. Kim- 
ball’s letter in her purse, and she felt of it 
every once in a while to make sure she was 
walking on city pavements, and not along a 
dream path. 

At Ninth Street she boarded a Claremont 
Street car, and the first person her eyes lighted 
on was the Reverend Mr. Williams. To 
Tony he looked as if he were wearing a halo, 
and she only waited for him to look up from 
his paper to make her modest little saluta- 
tion, and then unburden her soul of its weight 
of thanks. But when the Reverend Williams 
did glance up, he so plainly looked straight 
through Tony, without so much as a glimmer 
of recognition, that the smile froze on her 
face, and her greeting died away in an in- 
articulate gurgle. Before she had a chance 


to rally the car stopped to let on a passenger. 
It was a lady, and as she entered Mr. Williams 
beckoned her to the seat next him, bidding 
her a cordial ‘‘good morning.” 

“I’m so glad we happened to meet, Miss 
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Smith,” he began in the unmistakable sonor- 
ous pulpit voice, perfectly audible to all who 
cared to listen. ‘Have you heard from Mr. 
Kimball yet about teaching his children? No? 
That’s strange; he was going to write you 
yesterday. You are still living at 129 Villa 
Terrace? Well—well,” and Mr. Williams 
meditated wonderingly. 

“The reason I’m surprised,” he continued, 
“is that Mr. Kimball leaves the city tomorrow 
for quite a protracted stay, and I am very 
positive he wanted the matter settled before 
going, and he virtually promised to give you 
the place.” 

Miss Smith looked pleased and interested, 
while Tony was painfully absorbed in the 
conversation. Her heart was in her throat, 
and she clutched her letter like a drowning 
man a straw. 

“T’'ll tell you what I’ll do, Miss Smith,” 
went on the conductor of Tony’s funeral ser- 
vice, consulting his watch, “Could you meet 
me at the end of the car line in an hour from 
now, and go with me to see Mr. Kimball? 
I don’t want you to miss this chance,” and 
the good man beamed benignly on his neigh- 
bor, while across the aisle Tony writhed in 
agony awaiting Miss Smith’s reply— 

“You're awfully good, Mr. Williams,” it 
came, “and I’ll be very glad to accept your 
offer,” and then the conversation ran on in 
less personal channels. 

Of course the virtuous heroine in any walk 
of life would not have hesitated a moment, 
but would have instantly proffered the dis- 
cussed letter to its rightful owner—with a 
graceful word of apology and a simple ex- 
planation of how it happened to be on her 
bodily person. 

Not so Tony. She clutched it tighter and 
yet tighter, the while she summed up the 
situation and tried to arrange a plan of action. 
She had an hour’s start, and it was her ami- 
able and honorable intention to make the 
most of it. Carefully she studied her rival, 
to discover if possible her weak points, and 
strengthen her own accordingly. It would 
have been difficult to do without seeming to 
stare, if Miss Smith hadn’t been so wrapt 
up in Mr. Williams that she was oblivious 
to every one else, and it was with much secret 
satisfaction that Tony took stock of her face. 

“Tt’s not her fault, poor thing. She can’t 
help it if her features are all too big for the 
size of her head, and she’ll never again have 

















less than forty-five candles on her birthday 
cake,” thought Tony complacently, and al- 
most unconsciously she straightened up and 
gave her hat a jab. But in a second her poor 
little vanity shriveled up, as she realized that 
in all probability Miss Smith was fitted to 
teach and she wasn’t—and she only had an 
hour’s start! 
Her reverie was broken in upon by Mr. 
: Williams leaving the car, followed by Miss 
Smith’s profuse protestations that she would 
certainly meet him, and at the next corner 
she too got off. 
‘ It seemed endless ages before the end of 
the line was reached, and with scant dignity 
Tony jumped off and without even pretend- 
ing to be a lady, scuttled up the road like a 
scared rabbit. She didn’t have any plan of 
action. Her one idea was to get there, and 
accept Mr. Kimball’s kind offer instantly, 
and then await developments. 

The houses at this end of Claremont Street 
were all somewhat pretentious, with large 
lawns, and after hustling what Tony con- 
sidered a good fat quarter of a mile, she put 
on brakes and walked sedately up to examine 
one of the numbers. Her alarm was genu- 
ine when she discovered it was only 1647, 
and again forgetting her dignity, she scurried 
down the walk, crossing the street at once, 
regardless of the frantic tooting of a distracted 
driver, who almost went to smash on the curb 
in his gentlemanly endeavor to get out of the 
lady’s way. 

Various excursions of this kind wasted 
time and temper, and it was with a decidedly 
aggrieved feeling that Tony finally fell upon 
the lucky number. ‘Mr. Kimball had no 
business whatever to be living so far out.” 
Just as she was about to ring the bell, two 
children came tearing around the house, fol- 
lowed by the panting recriminations of an 
angry nurse. 

“You're a bad boy—that’s what you are, and 
if your father don’t whip you, I will, so there!” 

She stopped short as Tony met her eye, 
and muttering more threats, disappeared 
around the corner again. 

Children were as irresistible to Tony as 
alluring bargain tickets with 49c or 99c on 
them were to some women, and she straight- 
way forgot to ring the bell, and turned toward 
them with an encouraging smile. At first 
they responded not at all, but stood with 

unsmiling faces taking her all in. Finally 
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the boy seemed to be satisfied with what he 
saw, and gravely said: 

“Hello.” 

“Hello,” responded Tony, with prompt 
cordiality,' sitting down on the top step and 
not noticing a man who suddenly peered 
around the corner of the porch and _ then 
quickly withdrew. 

“‘What’s your name?” the boy continued, 
coming a step nearer. 

“Antoinette Smith—what’s yours?” 

“Reggie,” he replied, ‘and this is Alice,” 
pointing to the very little girl. 

“I’m glad to know you,” said Tony, long- 
ing to hug them both. “Were you playing 
a game when I came?” 

“No,” said Reggie with disgust. “Nora 
was trying to catch us. I hate Nora.” 

“Oh, do you?) What makes you bother?” 
observed Tony, not in the least shocked, as 
Reggie had expected. 

“Bother?” he answered, plainly puzzled. 

“Yes. I think it’s a great bother to hate 
people. It makes you feel all hot and wal- 
lopy inside, and prickly outside, and you 
wish you had claws for fingers, and, oh, it 
makes you so very uncomfortable.” 

“Yes,” agreed Reggie, coming nearer— 
“but I have to hate Nora. She is so mean, 
and tells my father wrong stories about me. 
She just makes me hate her.” 

“Well now, do you know,” Tony remarked 
in a tone which seemed to imply the giving 
away of an important secret, “I’ve always 
found that when you stop hating people, they 
stop doing the things you hated them for— 
Isn’t that funny?” 

“Yes,” said Reggie dubiously, while Alice 
wriggled up the last step. 

“And then, you know,” Tony went on, 
“if you must get rid of some hate, you can 
always use it on things which don’t matter. 
Now I hate prunes.” 

“Do you?” said Reggie with shrill incre- 
dulity. 

“T hate spiders,” declared Alice, coming 
into the conversation. ‘“I run away.” 

“You do, do you?” laughed Tony, gather- 
ing her up in her arms, where after a second’s 
hesitation Alice settled contentedly. “You’re 
a bunch of roses, but do you know I know 
about a spider who once did a very kind thing 
for somebody?” 

“What? Tell us,” both children de- 
manded. 
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“Well,” Tony began, “this is a really true 
story, and it happened long, long ago, way 
* across the ocean. There was a man named 
Robert Bruce, and he was the King of Scot- 
‘ land. He was a very good king, but some of 
the people didn’t like him, and wanted some 
one else for king, and so Robert Bruce had 
to get soldiers and fight for his crown. But 
the other side had soldiers, too, and there 
were battles, and Robert Bruce couldn’t stay 
quietly at home in his castle, but had to fight 
all the time, and keep the other soldiers from 
catching him. And one night he was hid- 
ing in a cave, with an opening just big enough 
for him to crawl in, and while he was there 
a spider thought it would be nice if he spun 
a web right over the door of the cave, and 
he worked and worked, going round and 
round until—” 

“Oh, my goodness!” gasped Tony, jump- 
ing up and scattering her surprised listeners. 
“‘Where’s your father?” for, glancing up the 
street, she had happened to see the Reverend 
Mr. Williams and Miss Smith approaching. 

Turning quickly toward the door, she was 
met by a young man about thirty-five, who 
came around the corner. 

“Oh,” cried Tony, “could you find Mr. 
Kimball for me?” 

“T am Mr. Kimball,” was the smiling an- 
swer. 

“You are?” was Tony’s polite reply. “Why, 
I thought he was an old man, but you can’t 
help it, I suppose, and oh, dear,” glancing 
over her shoulder, “I’m Miss Smith, and I 
got your letter, only I’m not the real Miss 
Smith, and it wasn’t meant for me, and she 
is coming now with Mr. Williams, but I 
didn’t know it until a little while ago, and—”’ 
but here Mr. Kimball interrupted her with 
a very puzzled laugh. 
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“Please wait a moment, Miss Smith—let’s 
go inside. No,” to the children, who showed 
a propensity to cling, “you stay here, and 
Reggie, take Mr. Williams and the lady into 
the library and say I’ll be there very soon.” 
Then, as an after-thought, “you needn’t say 
anything else.” 

Leading Tony into the room, Mr. Kimball 
closed the door. ‘There, now,” he remarked 
cheerfu'ly, giving her a chair, ‘“‘suppose you 
begin at the very start and tell me all about 
it.” 

And Tony, much to her surprise, found 
herself telling not only of this, but a great deal 
more, unconsciously giving the whole story 
of the last few years. “And you see,” she 
concluded, “I really did mean to deceive 
you, but I’m sorry now. Only I thought if 
I couldn’t teach them much, I could love 
them a lot.” 

“Yes, I see,” answered Mr. Kimball. 
“Now, would you just as soon stay here 
for a few moments? [I'll be back pres- 
ently,” and he left her sitting in the center 
of a big chair, and wondering exactly what 
had happened. 

She had no idea how long she had sat there, 
when the door opened cautiously to admit 
a little brown head, and then was flung wide 
as Reggie and Alice entered. In the hall 
Mr. Kimball could be heard talking as he 
ushered out his guests. 

“So you see, before you came I had de- 
cided that what the children needed was a 
course of loving more than a course of study, 
and I’m going to try that first. I’m very 
sorry to have given you so much trouble, 
Miss Smith, and I hope—” 

“Now,” said Reggie, getting as close as 
he could, while Alice climbed back into her 
old place, ‘“‘now please finish that story.” 




















THE MAKING OF PRESIDENTS 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


TUDENTS of political methods gen- 
erally agree that one of the most in- 
teresting phases of American politics is our 
national political convention. These con- 
ventions embody the culminated and ex- 
pressed wishes of the people arraying them- 
selves for partisan combat, which has been 
looked upon as the saving factor in the econ- 
omy of democratic government. It is through 
this machinery that conservative thought of 
a party is given an opportunity to modify or 
express its final verdict as to men and poli- 
cies. No matter to what heights a leader 
may attain, no matter how much power may 
for the time be concentrated in one man or 
one political party; no matter how arbitrary 
either may have become through long-con- 
tinued power, the royal 
sceptre must be hand- 
ed back to the sover- 
eign people at the close 
of every fourth year 
for a final expression 
of their confidence or 
condemnation; so that 
in proportion as the 
magnitude of the ma- 
chinery of the govern- 
ment increases, it be- 
comes more and more 
concentrated and ef- 
fective. Political con- 
ventions are the most 
picturesque and _his- 
torically interesting 
phases of American 
political life, for while 
we may discuss in an 
academic way all the 
functions of govern- 
ment and the details of 
party principles, it is 
more clearly under- 
stood when there is a flashlight glimpse of 
the actors who are playing star parts in a 
national political drama. 
In looking back over the history of political 
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conventions, the most picturesque epochs of 
national history are to be found during the 
period dating from the time of Ingersoll’s 
famous nomination of Blaine, in arousing a 
wild enthusiasm for the ‘‘white-plumed knight 
of Maine,”’ to the notable, loyal fight of “the 
306” for Grant at Chicago. 


* * * 


The first political convention I ever at- 
tended was in Minneapolis in 1892. It was 
“hot weather”—an infallible weather con- 
dition at presidential conventions. The corri- 
dors of the Exposition Building and the great 
hotels were filled with marching clubs and 
frantic partisans, for the break had come be- 
tween President Harrison and his secretary of 
state, James G. Blaine. 
The officeholders were 
out in force, and held 
well in line for the re- 
nomination of Harri- 
son; while organized 
bodies of representa- 
tive men, enthusiasts 
permeated with the 
old-time intrepid 
Blaine spirit, came in 
with banners flying 
and bands playing, 
giving new vigor to the 
hitherto dejected pur- 
poses of the leaders 
who had suffered de- 
feat in 1884. General 
Wiswall was sergeant- 
at-arms, and I was 
appointed usher at the 
speaker’s stand. It 
was a eoveted position, 
and the authority that 
comes to the legions of 
“assistant sergeants-at- 
arms” carrying the tiny mace covered with 
red, white and blue ribbons is indeed glory 
enough for the average party worker. Badges 
of every description abounded: long badges, 
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short badges, bright badges, blue badges, 
and showy banners, many-colored plumes, 
costly club uniforms and a host of devices 
for making an impressive show or deafening 
noise were all in evidence at the Minneapolis 
convention. 

While looking over those badges, which 
so many retained for souvenirs, there comes 
back a vivid picture of Nicollet and Henne- 
pin Avenues crowded and alive with visiting 
Republicans excited to the verge of madness 
or collapse by the tension of the final struggle. 
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The convention was held in the great Ex- 
position Building crowning a bluff overlook- 
ing the Mississippi and the famous Saint 
Anthony’s Falls. An enthusiastic welcome 
and lavish hospitality were manifested by the 
people of Minneapolis, regardless of political 
parties or creeds, for in those days, as now, 
Minneapolis “made good.” Great throngs 
filled every available foot of space, and scores 
of bands played maddening martial music 
and stirring national airs. 


* ok * 


J. Sloat Fassett was temporary chairman, 
a conspicuous figure in his white’ linen 
suit and straw hat, carrying a palm-leaf 
fan. It was my duty to carry the official 
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pitcher of ice water to the speaker’s stand. 
I made an unlucky stumble and pitcher, 
ice water and all were spilled over the 
low-cut Oxfords of “Czar” Reed. It would 
not be proper to record the exact words of 
the statesman in cold print. He drawled them 
out in that peculiar high-noted falsetto, that 
was a deft combination of sarcasm and humor. 
But it was something classic. Although I 
narrowly escaped instant dismissal, there was 
something so charming in that reprimand 
that the incident well repaid the penalty. On 
the stand were many Republican statesmen 
who have long since passed away, and yet 
many live who did participate in the 1908 
convention. 

The first entrance of Marcus A. Hanna 
upon the national political stage was at this 
convention. He was delegate-at-large from 
Ohio, and at an early date in the proceedings 
it was evident that only the strong personal 
influence of William McKinley would pre- 
vent the Ohioans from nominating him as 
president, as the breach widened indicating 
the opportunity. The convention was evenly 
divided and the game of national politics 
was played for all it was worth in the rooms 
and corridors of the hotels. Hanna was then 
just ‘“‘one of the delegates” —a private in the 
ranks—but he lost no opportunity of putting 
his hand on the shoulders of delegates and 
telling them of his friend Major McKinley. 
He wore the immaculate white vest, and his 
black eyes sparkled as the game proceeded. 

When William McKinley took the gavel 
as permanent chairman there was a subtle 
feeling among the auditors that some day 
the blue-eyed, clean-cut, pleasant-voiced and 
splendid presiding officer would occupy the 
presidential chair. With a high sense of 
partisan loyalty he maintained despite all 
these trying conditions the dignity and honor 
of the high position to which he was chosen, 
and checked every move in his behalf. There 
was just a suspicion of disapproval when he 
would wave aside the enthusiastic Ohioans 
from arising in their seats to precipitate a 
stampede. Acute observers saw at a glance 


that it needed only the slightest nod of his 
assent for the nomination of William Mc- 
Kinley to have been effected, and eventually 
to have healed the breach then widening in 
the ranks of the Republicans; but he felt 
that his honor was at stake, and he put 
aside with compressed lips and firm expression 
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the prize within his grasp. After the nomina- "" 


tion of Harrison was assured there were 
many sore spots, and the victory of the ad- 
ministration at the convention unmistakably 
presaged trouble for the campaign managers. 

The renomination of President Grover 
Cleveland at the Chicago National Convention 
was one of the most enthusiastic and har- 
monious conventions the Democratic party 
had held for years, and there was a “‘go- 
glint” of victory among the delegates in their 
home-coming. The enemy was divided, and 
the strong, personal popularity of Cleveland 
was at full tide. 


* * * 


One of the most thrilling national political 
conventions that I have ever attended was 
that held at St. Louis in 1896. The contest 
for the nomination was at white heat, but 
“the man from Cleveland,” Marcus A. 
Hahna, had already aroused the business in- 
terests to a high pitch of optimism and hope 
following the general business depression of 
1893-1895. A gallant fight was made by 
enthusiastic supporters of Speaker Reed. The 
suites of rooms at national and state head- 
quarters in the hotels was where the game 
was really lost and won. In his rooms at 
the Planters, Mark Hanna was keeping his 
eye on the party thermometer. Bulletins and 
sounter-bulletins succeeded each other in the 
twinkling of an eye, and even the infernally 
hot weather could not stifle the exhilaration 
of the struggle or dampen the spirits of the 
irrepressible Mark as he changed his_white 
vest for a fresh one and went after a new 
delegation. At the convention, held in the 
old Exposition Building (since torn down) 
there were the usual stirring incidents of 
great bodies of men marching and shouting 
with badges, plumes, costly uniforms, ban- 
ners and bands playing, and at night illumin- 
ating the streets with red and green fire; but 
the real work was going on in the stuffy 
hotel rooms, where the delegates were facing 
a crisis not only as to the selection of a can- 
didate, but as to what attitude was to be taken 
on the great question of the ‘“‘gold plank.” 
The telegraph wires were sizzling with ap- 
peals and protests for and against this issue. 
At that time William J. Bryan’s famous “cross 
of gold, crown of thorns” speech had not 
been delivered, and none could foresee the 
result. 
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In a room at the Lindell Hotel, Mr. Bry 
was quartered with the rest of us newspapei 
men, and was then representing the Omaha 
World-Herald. Well do I recall the first 
time I saw him sitting near my desk in Divi- 
sion A, in the Press Gallery. He wore an 
alpaca coat and a white lawn tie, and with 
his clean-cut, classic features, thin lips and 
black, wavy hair suggested a perfect anti- 
type of Edwin Booth. Before knowing him, 
I thought, ‘It is strange that a man of such 
an imposing appearance should be with us 
here, scribbling away with a pencil on yellow 
paper and hustling to file his “stuff” and get 
the news first to his paper. Not an eye in 
that press gallery, or in the convention hall 
for that matter, watched the proceedings with 
a keener interest. There was a compression 
of his lips at times that indicated that he was 
not, like many other newspaper men, in sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the convention. The 
dramatic moment arrived when Senator Teller 
and his confreres walked down the aisle and 
withdrew from the convention after the “gold 
plank” had been passed. It was one of the 
most thrilling moments I have ever witnessed 
in any national convention. It seemed as 
though your heart beat higher at the un- 
daunted courage displayed by that conven- 
tion, in thus facing almost inevitable defeat, 
but with all this there was a feeling that a 
great principle and conviction had been de- 
clared in that one roll-call and those few mo- 
ments, that would make the decision memor- 
able in history. While the newspaper men 
were standing on the desks cheering and 
throwing their yellow-paper blanks to the 
air, this solitary figure in the alpaca coat 
kept busily at work, writing impassioned 
paragraphs for the live wires. It was at this 
convention that Charles W. Fairbanks first 
appeared on the national political boards. 
He was permanent chairman, and made his 
debut in ay address which he had carefully 
prepared with William McKinley at Canton; 
a significant indication of the bonds of a 
very close friendship that existed ever after- 
ward between the two men. 


* * * 


When McKinley had been nominated and 
the excitement had died away, predictions 
were freely made that the party faced defeat. 
It was felt that William McKinley in his 
life-long fight for protection would be a 
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popular leader as the advance agent of pros- 
perity, to bring back confidence and indus- 
trial activity. In the first days a great edu- 
cational campaign was planned by Marcus 
A. Hanna, simply following out the splendid 
success which he had achieved in his business 
career and in the preliminary work he had 
done to secure McKinley’s nomination. In 
spite of the tide of despondency following the 
nomination, Marcus A. Hanna came out of 
his room at the hotel switching a cane as if 
ready to lead the political hosts on to victory; 
to surmount any obstacles that might appear. 

A great poster and printing campaign was 
immediately planned to educate the people 
on the great economic issues involved. From 
that date until election there was not a mo- 
ment lost in keeping the people posted on 
the issues. The millions of documents dis- 
tributed were hustled from the presses all over 
the country. The nomination of the intrepid 
and brilliant Bryan and his unparalleled per- 
sonal campaign tour, sweeping the country 
with that eloquence which had captivated the 
Chicago Convention, seemed to presage for 
a time that the placid, cool leader at Canton 
would be defeated, and yet those who were 
at that convention and who recalled the mas- 
terly power of the new Warwick in the field 
and the thrill of conviction expressed when 
the platform was adopted, never wavered for 
a moment when “Uncle Mark” was once in 
the stirrups, going here, there and everywhere 
to find weak places and keep plenty of powder 
on hand. The delegates poured in on the 
trains to Canton from all parts of the coun- 
try, and Uncle Mark hustled them along on 
the “personally conducted” plan. The in- 
terest grew as the tides of political opinion 
ebbed and flowed. 


* * * 


One of the most wholesome after-conven- 
tion speeches I ever heard was made by Sena- 
tor Chauncey M. Depew at Philadelphia in 
1900. He seemed to be just the man to ap- 
pear at the time when the stress and strife 
over contestant delegates for the vice-presi- 
dency had ended. That genial and jovial 
speech of Senator Depew remains with me 
as a feature of that national convention 
whieh Biings a glow of sunshine to the recol- 
lection. 

For the first time in history, the great in- 
terest of a Republican National Convention 
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centered on the nomination of the vice-presi- 
dent. The renomination of William Mc- 
Kinley was a foregone conclusion, expressing 
almost the unanimous wish of his party. 
The successful issue of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, with his masterly solution of many 
great emergencies, found William McKinley 
the cherished idol of his party and growing 
in popularity among the people. In the old 
Exposition Hall there were the same exciting 
scenes that had, with very few variations, 
characterized such gatherings. 
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The great controlling leader of this con- 
vention was Senator Hanna, and when the 
renomination of William McKinley was 
effected, he grasped one of the large pam- 
pas plumes on the platform and waved it 
with all the enthusiasm of a boy at a ball 
game, while the applause lasted fifteen or 
twenty minutes. At this moment the great 
convention relaxed from the formalities of 
the early proceedings, and all was forgotten 
in excitement and enthusiasm for their be- 
loved leader. When the senator turned to 
the boys in the press gallery his face was 
aglow, and he saluted them with the cry, 
“Tsn’t this grand!” A tribute to McKinley 
always warmed the heart of Uncle Mark. 
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At every session Theodore Roosevelt was 
present, a picturesque feature of the con- 
vention, as he marched down the aisle wear- 
ing his cowboy hat—a reminder of the Span- 
ish-American War. The plan to nominate 
him as vice-president was launched by his 
enemies in the city of New York and else- 
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where, who feared the growing power of the 
young hero of San Juan Hill. His protests 
and declination of the office were positive, 
but he successfully served his term as gov- 
ernor of New York and made up his mind to 
follow a public career. 

With that clairvoyance that has always 
characterized him, he clearly saw through 
the plans of his enemies, and as is often the 
case some of his political allies were really 
personal enemies. The campaign for John 
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D. Long as vice-president was one in which 
it was felt that the personal wish of William 
McKinley was expressed, but Senator Quay 
had a debt to pay Senator Hanna for voting 
against his retaining a seat in the Senate 
when appointed by the governor. It was 
felt that some one else would be nominated. 
Naming Theodore Roosevelt would satisfy 
the revengeful spirit of his enemies. The 
more Governor Roosevelt protested, the more 
determined seemed to be the intention of his 
friends, as well as some of his political en- 
emies, to place him in nomination for the 
vice-presidency, and thus shelve his political 
ambitions. 

The Philadelphia Convention partook 
something of the quiet, sedate nature of 
the city, but little was it foreseen that in - 
those few moments a man would be nomi- 
nated for vice-president, after a most excit- 
ing and interesting struggle, who would 
achieve such prominence as Theodore Roose- 
velt has attained as President of the United 
States! Another roll-call summoned to high 
office a great man, and by him have been 
enunciated great principles. 


* * * 


There was little to excite rival interest or 
enthusiasm at the Republican National Con- 
vention in Chicago in 1904. Shortly before 
that time the only rival who had ever been 
seriously presented as a candidate against 
President Roosevelt had passed away. A 
pathetic note, the last ever penned by his 
masterly hand, expressed the high apprecia- 
tion of Senator Hanna for the kindness and 
friendship of Theodore Roosevelt. Over the 
speaker’s stand hung a mammoth picture of 
the dead leader, and while Theodore Roose- 
velt was nominated at that convention, the 
spirit of that gathering was emphatically 
imbued with -tender and sweet memories of 
William McKinley. The epigrammatic speech 
of Governor Black, nominating Roosevelt, 
reads like a classic of irony in the light of 
recent events. 

“Uncle Joe” Cannon, as permanent chair- 
man, walked down the rostrum to the front, 
swishing his coat-tails in that charming waltz 
step for which he is famous, and affording 
the great concourse a picturesque spectacle. 
Then, as in all conventions, it was the man 
with the “voice” who was heard. Speeches 
were given in regular routine, but when the 
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grand deep tones of George Knight of Cali- 
fornia permeated all parts of the room, it 
was felt that such a man should be nomi- 
nated for president or be made chairman of 
the-convention. As usual, the bands played 
all the famous airs, with “Dixie” reappear- 
ing now and then to an enthusiastic chorus 
of hearty cheers and yells, and many Southern 
young men, scions of old Confederate fami- 
lies, appeared on the platform. 

In former years national political conven- 
tions were the one great meeting-place of 
prominent men. There were not so many 
organizations holding national conventions, 
and the meeting face-to-face of these thou- 
sands of people from various states and ter- 
ritories at political conventions did much to 
weld together friendships and alliances that 
could not have been cemented in any other 
way, and led to the great development of 
national conventions of all other organiza- 
tions which followed in the wake of these 
great political assemblies. A delegate or 
representative coming from afar to a politi- 
cal convention is not of as much consequence 
as in the days when few other national con- 
ventions were held. 


* * * 


Every four years sees new faces and new 
favorites coming upon the stage. New issues 
and new men are always features of national 
conventions. There is generally an hour for 
reminiscences, no matter what the strain may 
be in forcing this or that result. There is 
always time for talking over the old days, but 
the tradition of early events does not have 
the influence it had in years past. The spec- 
tacular and brilliant advent of William J. 
Bryan at the Chicago Convention did much 
to make the national political convention 
more of a direct representative gathering 
than ever before. 

In looking over the thousand delegates at 
the national political convention, one usually 
finds a typical representation of the American 
people. The most pathetic sight is to see 
an old leader gradually losing his grip, and 
new leaders jumping into the stirrups and 
running away with the convention. There 
is always a large representation of foreign 
ambassadors and diplomatic agents of every 
nation, who find a national political conven- 
tion an unrivalled opportunity for measur- 
ing the true proportions of representative 


government. The ranks of the pioneer Re- 
publicans are thinning fast, and although at 
its convention there have been men who par- 
ticipated in the first campaign of the Repub- 
lican party in 1856, tradition and party rec- 
ord had little influence upon the convention 
of 1908. It was a struggle over men and 
measures and problems of present-day im- 
portance. 
Sh Se 

In passing in review the presidential possi- 
bilities for the Republican nomination of 
1908, one cannot help but appreciate the 





CONGRESSMAN T. E. BURTON OF OHIO 


high standard and quality of all the men who 
were considered as candidates. William 
Howard Taft with his splendid record of 
“making good” and obtaining results, who 
having visited all parts of the globe, wherever 
he went and whatever he undertook always 
secured laudable results. Measuring six feet 
and two inches in height, and weighing nearly 
three hundred pounds, with blond mous- 
tache, blue eyes, pearly white teeth and genial 
smile and manner, it is no wonder that 
the big Ohioan was so enthusiastically sup- 
ported. 

A young man who started in life with an 
ambition to become an actor, to roll the 
“r’s” of Hamlet under his tongue and to 
pace the boards with a Richard the Third 
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gait, Robert LaFollette of Wisconsin early 
began his career by his fearless and cour- 
ageous fight on corporate interests. The feel- 
ing has existed for many years among his 
admirers that Robert LaFollette is of the 
stuff of which presidents are made. 

A genial way, with sterling integrity and 
staunch public service seldom paralleled, has 
made “Uncle Joe” far and away a public 
favorite, but the feeling that he has passed 
three-score-and-ten is a great handicap to his 
enthusiastic followers; yet in the ripe ma- 
turity of his years and a physical vitality 
equal to that of a man much younger in 
point of years, it seems one of the ironies of 
fate that he should find the mere age-limit a 
bar to the presidency. 

Early in the year few candidates were more 
promising than Honorable George B. Cor- 
telyou, secretary of the treasury, but there 
was nothing for him to do but to decline in 
that sane, sensible way he has and continue 
to attend to the duties in hand. His first ob- 
ligation was to the office he held and to dis- 
courage all attempts made to secure dele- 
gates for his nomination. A man who has 
so successfully gone step by step up the lad- 
der of public service, dealing with those large 
questions which a chief executive has to 
meet, and whose splendid abilities are al- 
ways in demand; growing a little grayer as 
the years and responsibilities have increased, 
he still remains the simple, quiet, modest but 
forceful personality which has won the un- 
limited confidence of three presidents and of 
all public men and fellow-citizens with whom 
he has come in contact, and which has led 
his friends to believe in him as a fitting can- 
didate for the presidency. 

A general impression concerning public 
men often arises, and once fairly started it 
is difficult to correct. Those who know 
Charles Warren Fairbanks know that a more 
genial, high-minded and conscientious pub- 
lic servant never held office; that he has 
given to the vice-presidency a dignity and 
scope such as it has never before enjoyed; 
and that he has held the unanimous support 
of his state delegation as well as of his friends 
throughout the country. As the close and 
intimate friend of William McKinley, he 
well knew and understood the qualities which 
went to make up that beloved chief’s policies, 
and would have, undoubtedly, been favored 
by him as his logical successor in much the 
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same way as President Roosevelt supported 
Secretary Taft. 

A man small in stature but great in mind, 
Philander C. Knox, came into the presi- 
dential arena, and for the first time in many 
years the Keystone State, with its tremendous 
Republican majorities, had a candidate for 
the presidency. Wherever there was a knotty 
point to elucidate, Senator Knox was there 
to solve it, whether in the cabinet or the 
Senate. His clear conception of public pol- 
icies and of constitutional limitations have 
made results possible, where agitation might 
otherwise have resulted merely in desultory 
and demagogic discussion. When Senator 
Knox arises in his seat in the Senate he has 
a clear-cut proposition to make. When he 
analyzed the recent financial panic as “a lack 
of men, means and money,” he tersely ex- 
pressed the whole situation in an alliterative 
way. If purely executive ability were required 
by the voters as stockholders in a great 
governmental corporation, Senator Knox 
would find favor as “the man who knows 
how to clearly direct executive affairs.” 

One of the most picturesque candidates 
for the presidential nomination in 1908 was 
Charles Evans Hughes, governor of New 
York. The first time that I ever saw him 
he was pacing back and forth before an array 
of witnesses in the famous insurance exami- 
nation held in the New York City Hall. In 
this famous old building the lawyer with the 
bushy whiskers made a national reputation 
by the marvelous way in which he handled 
the interminable mass of facts and figures, 
and drove home conclusions that resulted in 
concrete results. Governor Hughes has been 
a reformer along practical lines. He has 
thoroughly grasped the functions of an ex- 
ecutive in enforcing the laws. Indifferent to 
every impulse except that which pointed out 
clearly the way of duty, Governor Hughes 
refused a nomination and certain election as 
mayor of New York City, and in his cam- 
paign for the governorship of the state demon- 
strated how a genuine reputation can be 
quickly established with the people in these 
swiftly-moving times. 

At Rochester, New York, some time after 
I attended the banquet given by the Chamber 
of Commerce, whereat I believe the first 
mention of Hughes as a presidential candi- 
date was made, Senator Armstrong was toast- 
master and happily introduced each one of 
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the speakers in the classic baseball phrase 
of “bunching their hits” at that banquet. 
Sure enough, it was “bunching,” for the 
“runs” came thick and fast. 

Governor Hughes is a 
medium-sized gentleman, 
with a bushy beard which 
has occasioned the epithet 
of “animated feather 
duster” in the campaign. 
Blue eyes, with a rol- 
licking, hearty laugh that 
reaches clear to the dia- 
pason, he impresses one 
as genuine all through; 
an indefatigable worker 
and one who to every un- 
dertaking will give that 
conscientious care and 
thoroughness with which 
he would approach a 
problem in mathematics. 
His vacations have been 
largely enjoyed in Switz- 
erland, climbing moun- 
tains and absorbing pock- 
et editions of the cream 
of literature. 

I have seen him at work 
in the state house at Al- 
bany with the same quiet 
and forceful ability which 
yields positive results; but 
the home life of Governor 
Hughes is where one sees 
him at his best; where 
domestic affection is en- 
throned. His great love 
for and pride in his‘own 
little family—to say noth- 
ing of the “prize” baby 
which arrived during the 
presidential year—is re- 
garded by his friends as 
one of the chief attributes 
in the evolution of a chief 
executive. A most thor- 
oughgoing, hard-working 
American, he is_ of the 
highest type of integ- 
rity and unswerving de- 
votion to those ideals that never fail to awaken 
a thrill of admiration in the American people. 

The victory of Governor Hughes, against 
tremendous odds, in placing the anti-book- 
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making laws upon the statutes of New York 
State has done much to bring him closer to 
the hearts of the people. This law is per- 
haps one of the most important acts of 
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legislation to promote the moral welfare of 
the state, and has met opposition with the 
same uncompromising determination as that 
displayed by the slavery abolitionists. 








RECLAIMING ARID LANDS NEAR 
DENVER 


By W. C. JENKINS 


+}EVER in the history of 
the West have the peo- 
ple been more hopeful 
than at the present time. 
This is chiefly due to 
the great irrigation proj- 
ects which have been 
begun by the Federal 
Government and by 
private enterprises un- 
der the Carey Act. The 
Government is spending 
immense sums of mon- 

ey upon the reclamation 
or arid lands that are practically valueless 
without water, and still larger amounts of 
money are being spent by private citizens 
who have formed corporations for conducting 
irrigation enterprises. 

Irrigation, like all other American enter- 
prises, has made wonderful progress since 
Brigham Young built the first American 
irrigation canal at Salt Lake City. The 
early efforts were to divert the water from 
streams by ditches which conveyed it di- 
rectly to the lands to be irrigated, where it 
was at once used, being available, of course, 
only when the streams were flowing. 

Since most irrigation is from streams having 
their heads in the mountains, the flow was 
naturally confined to that portion of the 
year when the snow was melting. ‘This class 
of irrigation is adapted principally for grow- 
ing small grain and other crops of short 
growing season, but such crops as sugar- 
beets and potatoes must have water con- 
siderably later in the season than the direct 
flow can supply. 

In order to meet these conditions shrewd 
engineers devised a method of constructing 
reservoirs in the mountains from which a 
supply could be drawn late in the season and 
to equalize the supply of other seasons. 
Without reservoirs much water always runs 
to waste even in the irrigation season, while 
the storage of water goes on all the time where 
the reservoir system has been inaugurated. 





Every farmer knows that the average of 
crops grown can be greatly increased if he 
could invoke the aid of water when his lands 
are thirsty. This is precisely the privilege 
of those who farm under first-class irrigation 
systems. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the ad- 
vantage of irrigation over natural rain-fall is 
the present condition of the sugar-beet in- 
dustry. This is one of the most profitable 
crops. It can be grown for about $40 per 
acre, while the average yield is at least fifteen 
tons per acre which brings about $5 per ton. 
Where sugar-beet raising is dependent upon 
natural rainfall great loss has frequently 
resulted from lack of water in the early season 
or too much at the end of the season; the 
latter condition causing the beets to grow in 
size when they should be storing sugar, and 
it has been necessary to specify a percentage 
of sugar which the beets must contain or the 
factories will not receive them. This has 
been the cause of a vast amount of trouble, 
irritation and misunderstanding as well as 
loss to the farmers. Under irrigation no such 
requirements are made, nor are they needed, 
for the whole matter is in the hands of the 
grower instead of nature. The same is true 
of other crops. The irrigator works out his 
own salvation and knows substantially how 
to control cause and effect. 

All that part of Colorado lying east of the 
Rocky Mountains is arid. How far into 
Nebraska and Kansas this arid belt extends 
is somewhat uncertain. It has been claimed 
that the west 150 miles of Nebraska are arid 
lands, although some people assert that the 
rain belt covers the entire state and even 
slops over into Colorado. This, of course, 
depends upon the rainfall and both assertions 
might be true at different periods. But the 
amount of water that can be depended upon 
from rainfall may be known pretty accurately 
and it is surprising how little variation there 
is in the averages of any ten or twenty- 
year periods. The precipitation may vary 
considerably each queceeding year, byt the 
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1, Starting of the system of conservation. 2, Watershed from which comes the water system of the D. R. I. 3, Grad- 
ing operations on the dam. 4, Snow as it lies until well into the summer. 5, These high stumps ~~ how deep the 
snow was when the logs were cut. 6, A beautiful mountain stream contributing its share of water. 7. Dumping a load 
of beets. 8, Stanley Lake as it now appears; when the dam is completed, the water will be 75 feet higher. 
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cycle is completed sooner or later and the 
average is maintained. 

It is interesting to inquire what will be the 
condition in eastern Colorado in another 
decade. Up to this time the. number of peo- 
ple who could live in comfort in this strip of 
country, 150 miles east and west by about 
270 miles from north to south, has been very 
limited. How many can be supported. with- 
out irrigation is problematical, but the num- 
ber is not large. It has been practically a 
manless land, but with irrigation the landless 
man can go to this region and live in ease and 
affluence because nowhere on earth can op- 
portunities more inviting or a country more 
healthful be found. 

What irrigation has already done for certain 
parts of this region is a matter of deep inter- 
est to every student of territorial development, 
and what the future will show under the more 
improved reservoir system invites an opti- 
mistic sentiment among the people of the 
prosperous and healthful state. 

The most valuable asset that is possessed 
by the state of Colorado is her water, if prop- 
erly husbanded and utilized. Its mineral 
resources are vast, it is true, yet when mined 
these resources are gone forever; but as long 
as grass will grow and water will run there 
exists a resource in the water that is brewed 
in the Rocky Mountains which posterity will 
utilize and enjoy for untold generations. 

At no period in the history of Colorado 
has such attention been given to irrigation as 
at the present time. Many causes have con- 
tributed to the condition. The great proj- 
ects being worked by the National Govern- 
ment have attracted widespread attention 
and it has been shown that the farmer can 
buy irrigated land in the West with a suffi- 
cient water right as cheaply, and in many 
cases even cheaper, than he can buy land in 
the older sections of the Eastern states. 

During my recent visit to Denver I took 
occasion to study this interesting question of 
irrigation and as the system controlled by the 
Denver Reservoir Irrigation Company af- 
forded an excellent opportunity for my in- 
vestigations, I make no apology for describing 
the company’s plan of operation in detail. 

The Denver Reservoir Irrigation Company 
owns over 65,000 acres of land, which is 
equivalent to more than 100 square miles; all 
of which lies within an are atwenty miles in 
width and forty miles in length, lying north 
and east of Denver. Of this land more than 
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15,000 acres are now under cultivation and 
plentifully supplied by water from that por- 
tion of the irrigation system which has been 
up to this time completed. 

The water supply for irrigation in Colorado 
may be said to consist of two different kinds. 
Old-fashioned irrigation consisted entirely in 
taking water from streams, diverting it 
through canals and running it upon the land |) | 
at such times, and only at such times, as y = man 8 omer, permen” aneay <p 
water was running in the streams. Mountain § i eae pre sicpsancel 
water comes down for the greater part during 
the spring and early summer, and after some 
time in July there is apt to be little or none 
available for this process which is known as 
“direct irrigation.” With the introduction 
of the growth of sugar-beets, potatoes and 
other crops of their character, there arose the 
absolute necessity for supplying water not 
only during the season of running streams 
but later in the season when direct water may 
not be available. This demand brought 
about the necessity for the storage of water in 
reservoirs and that constituted the second 
form of the use of water for irrigation purposes, 

Under the laws of Colorado, and for that 
matter of all the states in which irrigation is 
practiced, the decrees granting the right to 
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take certain flows of water have always been counare 
construed as meaning that the water must be 
actually put to beneficial use. This means 
that if a man has a large water-right and on'y 
a small amount of land upon which to apply 
it, he may not run the water over his land 
and into the streams again, thus wasting it; 
but he may only use that amount which he can 
actually apply to his land and use in a way to 
benefit his crops. So the owners of old de- 
crees can only use water during the season of . 
irrigation and during all the rest of the year, a 
when a vast amount of water is run down the ver Reser- 
e vou system 
streams, the users under the later rights for 
storage have exclusive right to take the water. 
The best operation in use of storing water 
is found in those districts where crops of a 
nature to require late irrigation have been 
introduced. Wherever there is no storage- 
water the only crops that can be successfully a tinal 
: : eautiful 
grown are grain and alfalfa. Even in the natural lake 
case of alfalfa, a third crop can frequently emp ayo 
not be secured without late water available. system 


All the present-day irrigation systems worth 
consideration are, therefore, based upon the 
storing and conservation of water as well as 
upon securing rights for direct flow from 
the streams. 
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The storage capacity of the Denver Reser- 
voir Irrigation Company consists at the pres- 
ent time of Marshall Lake “(which is the 
largest completed lake under their system) 
and eight other smaller lakes. All these in 
the aggregate have a storage capacity of 
something more than 10,000 acre-feet. The 
use of these reservoirs in conjunction with 
the direct flow, which may be used regardless 
of the lakes, makes that portion of the system 
now completed ample to irrigate about 
25,000 acres. The great lake now in process 
of construction known as ‘‘Standley Lake” 
will, when it is completed (which will be 
within the next eighteen or twenty months) 
supply a sufficient amount of stored water 
to irrigate nearly 100,000 acres of land. 
The rights under which this lake will be 
filled are the first storage rights upon several 
of the streams, including the South Boulder 
and Clear Creek which supply a considerable 
part of the water that has in years gone by 
made up the volume which has gone down to 
the sea through the Platte. 

The company now has in operation main 
canals for the delivery of the water to the land 
which is now irrigated, constituting an extent 
of more than 100 miles. There are many 
miles of laterals from these main canals that 
supply the water directly upon the land for 
which it is intended. The completion of the 
great. Standley Lake will more than double 
the mileage of canals and with this great part 
of the system completed there will be. under 
irrigation from the lakes and direct-flow 
canals of the company in the neighborhood 
of 150,000 acres. 

Based upon what has already been done in 
supplying land with water and thus provid- 
ing homes for people, it is interesting to 
know that not less than 50,000 people can, 
and no doubt within a very few years will, 
live in comfort and happiness upon the land 
supplied with water by this company, where 
but a few short years ago a few thousand 
head of cattle constituted the only inhabitants. 

The study of the values which come upon 
irrigated lands is a very interesting one. 

One of the first questions which must be 
solved in coming to a conclusion as to the 
amount of water that can be supplied 
through the irrigation system, is the question of 
the amount of water which will at any time 
be available. One who has not given much 
thought to the subject is apt to remark in an 
off-hand and broadly conclusive way that 


no doubt sometime all of the arid and semi- 
arid land lying east of the Rocky Mountains 
will be irrigated. To puncture such a state- 
ment as that, one only has to recall the fact 
that the average amount of water which falls 
in rain or snow upon the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains is only from twelve to 
eighteen inches and that necessarily a con- 
siderable amount of this is lost through 
evaporation and in the support of vegetation 
on the mountain sides. Thus it is found 
that about twelve inches of water from off 
the surface can be actually used for irriga- 
tion purposes. This is only the amount of 
water which is required to irrigate land, so 
that the same acreage from the point where 
irrigation begins eastward can be covered 
with water and irrigated as is included in the 
region from which the water is drawn. The 
strip receiving the rainfall which is con- 
served in irrigation is on an average about 
thirty miles in width, so that at most a strip 
thirty or forty miles wide east of the foothills 
is all that can ever be brought under irrigation 
and supplied with sufficient water to success- 
fully grow crops. This limits within a very 
narrow compass the amount of land avail- 
able and shows clearly that there will not 
be any great amount of competition be- 
tween different sections of the country in the 
sale of irrigated land, since its area is so 
restricted. 

The present activities of the Denver 
Reservoir Irrigation Company are being ap- 
plied exclusively to the land within the area 
mentioned above and cannot be extended 
outside of it unless new sources of water are 
brought into use. 

The circumscribed limits within which 
irrigation can be practiced are in general 
understood and should, therefore, be’ clearly 
borne in mind when one is considering the 
future of irrigation in America. 

The operations of the company are along 
a number of* different lines. It owns much 
wild land which is being brought under 
cultivation as rapidly as steam-plows can 
turn it over and water be impounded for sup- 
plying. it. The land it owns and which 
is now supplied with water is farmed through 
tenants who give to the company a portion 
of the crop as rental. This portion, in case 
the tenant furnishes his own seed, is one- 
third of the grain, and in case the company 
furnishes the seed, the tenant returns to the 
company one-half of the grain. In the case 
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1, se omy Alfalfa. 2, Drilling to find out what the great dam rests upon. 3, Intake at the head of Church Ditch, 
owned by the D. R. I. Co. 4, Digging for the tests as to foundation. 5, Engineers at work along the water sources. 
6, Gauging the water flow of a mountain stream. 7, This sort of timber covers much of the watershed of the eastern 
slope of the Rockies. 8, Drill at work making exploration for the dam foundation. 9, Gauging Station. 10, “‘Dinky” 
engine and cars used in handling earth. 11, Gauging Station on a mountain stream. 12, A mountain stream from which 
water comes. 13, Entrance to one of the smaller tunnels of the system. 14, A ditch, as the canals are locally called. 15, 
Drilling test-holes to show the formation. 16, Engineering-party working at an altitude of 10,000 feet. 
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of alfalfa, the tenant puts the hay into the 
stack and receives as compensation for his 
work one-half of the hay in the stack, the 
other half becoming the property of the 
company. 

In the line of work being carried on which 
has been very expensive, but that is abso- 
lutely necessary in bringing about proper 
results, is the engineering work which includes 
surveys down to the minutest point of all the 
lands owned by the company and also a study 
of the sources of water supplied, so that it 
may be known precisely what water is avail- 
able, during what season it comes down the 
streams and in what way it can be best im- 
pounded and brought into service. 

The construction of the dams, canals and 
other engineering works is also something 
that necessarily required the highest skill 
and the very best knowledge as to the manner 
in which the material to be used for construc- 
tion can be handled cheapest and best. In 
the construction of the dam at Standley 
Lake it will be necessary to move nearly, if 
not quite, 5,000,000 yards of dirt. The 
working out of a method for handling this is, 
as may be easily seen, extremely important, 
since a difference of one or two cents per yard 
in the cost of handling will amount to a very 
tidy sum in the aggregate. 

In a subject of this magnitude and to work 
out such intricate and far-reaching problems, 
one of the most important instruments of 
success is the personality and training for 
that particular line of work of those who 
occupy the prominent positions and who 
are responsible for bringing about results. 
The Denver Reservoir Irrigation Company 
is particularly strong in that respect. The 
president of the company is Mr. Joseph 
Standley, who came into Colorado more than 
forty years ago and has amassed a great 


fortune, a large part of which has been in the ° 


development of lands under just such proj- 
ects as this. 

The vice-president of the company is Mr. 
W. E. Goldsborough, who was for a number 
of years Professor of Electrical Engineering 
at Purdue University, building that depart- 
ment up to one of the very strongest in 
America. He was chief of the department 
of Electricity at the St. Louis Exposition, 
and after that, until he became instrumental 
in organizing this company, he occupied an 
important office position with the great con- 


tracting firm of J. G. White & Company of 
New York. 

The secretary of the company is Mr. O. J. 
Standley, a nephew of the president and a 
young man who has spent his entire life in the 
West and is thoroughly familiar with its 
conditions. 

The manager of the company, Frederic W. 
Taylor, was born in Nebraska at a time when 
that territory included about four times the 
area which it now covers, including portions 
of a number of the adjoining states, and he 
has seen the population of the territory which 
was known as Nebraska increase from 
30,000 to nearly 3,000,000. He was for 
many years connected with the University 
of Nebraska as Professor of Horticulture and 
Secretary of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and, besides many years of work at 
other expositions, was chief of the great de- 
partments of Agriculture’and Horticulture at 
the St. Louis Exposition of 1904. 

Mr. Milton Smith, a director of the com- 
pany, is one of the most prominent attorneys 
of Colorado and probably has a better knowl- 
edge of irrigation law than is possessed by 
half a dozen people. 

Mr. E. A. Neresheimer, the treasurer of 
the company, was for years a successful 
merchant in New York and has lived for a 
number of years in Colorado, where he is very 
familiar with the conditions. 

Mr. Thomas B. Croke, another member 
of the directorate, has lived in Denver for 
forty years, owning during most of that time 
several thousand acres of land upon which 
he now lives and successfully works. 

Mr. Charles W. Bone, who has had large 
experience in assisting farmers to secure 
homes under irrigation in Colorado, has 
manifested his confidence in the enterprise 
by assuming charge of the sales department. 

Every man connected with the organization 
is thoroughly in love with Colorado and 
enthusiastic in not only praising the delightful 
climate but in feeling that there is no section 
of the country in the world where a man who 
is willing to work can receive better returns 
for his labor and at the same time also large 
returns for the increased value of the irri- 
gated land. 

One particularly beautiful thing about this 
project is that it is near the rapidly growing 
city of Denver, with its great markets and 
educational advantages. 
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“TITUS AND VESPASIAN” 


AND 


“TITUS ANDRONICUS” 


Note.—The object of this article is to note Shakespeare’s connection with the Ghost and Fury idea, and the cannibal 


banquet, out of which Kyd evolved the mimic play. 
I. 


April 11, 1591, Henslowe, in his diary, 
mentions a play—‘tittus and vespacia”— 
meaning ‘Titus and Vespasian,” and marks 
it me., (new). ‘This drama is lost, but when 
the English players went to Germany with 
“Hamlet” (the Brudermord, or Fratricide), 
and “The Spanish Tragedy,” they took with 
them this “Titus*‘and Vespasian,” and the 
same German author who adapted the lost 
“Hamlet” to the German, also adapted 
“Titus and Vespasian.” 


In the form the German drama has come _ 


down to us, it is named “Titus Andronicus,” 
but it contains a Vespasian, and shows many 
other variations from Shakespeare’s “‘Titus.”’ 
The cast of the Vespasian drama, as played 
in Germany, includes: 


The Roman Emperor. 
. Vespasianus. 
Titus Andronicus, 
Morian (corrupted from 
Aaron’), . 
Child of Morian. 
Helicates, eldest son of A®tiopissa. 
Saphonus, second son of A®tiopissa. 
Husband of Andronica. 
Victoriades, brother of Titus Andronicus: 
Lucius, a boy. 
White Guards. 
AEtiopissa, Queen of Ethiopia, Empress. 
Andronica, daughter of Titus Andronicus. 


“the Moor 


Shakespeare’s cast of “Titus Andronicus’? 
is as follows, so far as it regards the Ger- 
man play: 


Titus Andronicus. 

Marcus Andronicus, brother of. Titus 
(makes a speech credited to Vespasian above. 
There is no Vespasian in Shakespeare’s play, 
and no Marcus in the German. See Vic- 
toriades, above). 

Aaron, a Moor, beloved by Tamora (cor- 
responds to Morian, above). 

Demetrius and Chiron, sons of Tamora, 
in love with Lavinia.’ (These correspond 
to Demetrius and Saphonus, above.) . 

Saturninus, afterward Emperor, and mar- 
ried to Tamera. 

Bassianus, brother of Saturninus, in love 
with Lavinia. 

Lucius, son of Titus. 

Tamora, Queen of. the Goths. 
sponds to AEtiopissa.) 

Lavinia, daughter of Titus, (Corresponds 
to Andronica.) 

Nurse and a black child. (Corresponds 
to Child of Morian, above.) 

Shakespeare’ distributed the lines of’ the 
German Vespasian between Marcus and 
Lucius. 

2 See “Shakespeare in Germany in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” by Al- 
bert Cohn, 1865, where the German play is 
translated, About 1600, a play was given 
in Germany by English actors from which 
this German play (with the first of the above 
two casts) seems to have come down. Mr. 
Cohn has shown that Shakespeare obtained 
“Titus Andronicus” from an older frame- 
work, of which the German played is also an 
adaptation... : 

. Note that Shakespeare. opens “Titus ‘An- 
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dronicus” as follows: “Act I. Scene 1. 
Rome, Before the Capitol. The Tomb of 
the Andronici appearing.” 

Here is a vestige of the Ghost in Eschylus, 
etc. 

Titus feigns madness, after the manner 
of King David, Brutus, Hieronimo, etc. 

Act V., Scene 2, of Shakespeare’s play: 
“Enter Tamora, Demetrius and Chiron, dis- 
guised as Revenge, Rapine, and Murder. 

“Tamora. And say I am Revenge, sent 
from below.” 

They proceed to humor Titus, whom they 
believe to be mad. 

Titus invites his enemies to a feast. For 
that feast he slays Tamora’s sons, catches 
their blood, and serves them to their mother 
in a pie, acting as cook and waiter. 

Reference to Heywood’s synopsis of Sene- 
ca’s “Thyestes” at a preceding page, shows 
that Titus (in Shakespeare) prepared the 
cannibal banquet somewhat differently from 
the manner of Aireus in Seneca. In both, 
however, the blood and the flesh of the vic- 
tims are mentioned as constituents of the 
feast. 

Ovid tells a similar tale in his ‘‘ Metamor- 
phoses,” at the story of Procne. 

That Shakespeare should have been horri- 
fied by the classic tales of murder, cannibal- 
ism, mutilation, incest, and rape that were 
reported to him by historians and previous 
dramatists seems to us to be an unnecessary 
view. ‘There is more real moral horror in 
“Timon,” “Troilus” and “Antony” than 
the mind even of our own bad age can fairly 
conceive. “Titus Andronicus” is by Shake- 
speare—after the manner of his adaptations 
—after his reguiar manner of operation—and 
its pedigree throws light on My Lord Hamlet, 
the subject of this work. 

The legends of the Greeks, concerning 
cannibal feasts, to which Eschylus several 


times refers, which Seneca dramatized, and 
Kyd (probably) and Shakespeare both copied, 
in “Titus Andronicus,” carry history directly 
backward to the new-stone age, when the 
inhabitants of countries around the Medi- 
terranean Sea practised the customs and cere- 
monials that still exist with people of the 
new-stone age in the South Seas and Africa. 


II. 


We request the reader to consult “Titus 
Andronicus” because, regarded as the work 
of Shakespeare, or at least partly his work, 
it foretells the ePolution of the cannibal feast 
into the mimic play—that is, we see that 
Kyd, when he made Hieronimo, passed from 
the feast as a situation to a drama-within- 
the-drama, wherein a horrible yet not a can- 
nibalistic Revenge is wrought. The legend- 
ary articles of Innocent Maiden, Feigned In- 
sanity, inexorable Revenge, and death of the 
Hero are all present in ‘“ Titus.” 

In the book of 1598, Francis Meres, as 
we have seen, accredits “Titus Andronicus” 
to Shakespeare, then living. After Shake- 
speare was dead, his partners and fellow- 
actors, Heminge and Condell, included “Titus 
Andronicus” in the First Folio. Those three 
persons were less likely to err than after- 
comers. “Titus Andronicus” was printed 
in quarto in 1600, but did not bear Shake- 
speare’s name. [But neither did ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,” and others.] 

Among men, the cannibal feast was once 
a solemn, even a holy, office. In the struggle 
for survival, man soon found advantage in 
declaring that it was a moral offense against 
the gods to be his enemy—or, perhaps, that 
his enemy was also the enemy of the gods. 
The variant of Revenge, whereby, through 
a ruse, the celebrant ate of his murdered 
loved ones, would offer to the early drama- 
tist his most thrilling theme. 





BLOOD AND SLAUGHTER 


Nots.—The object of this article is to further correct the idea, sought to be inculcated by the old-style commentators, 
Shakespeare drama. 


himself revolted at the presence of rapine, slaugh 


John Aubrey was born eleven years after 
Shakespeare died, and lived a long life as 
an antiquary. He wrote of William Shake- 
speare: “His father was a butcher, and I 
have been told heretofore by some of the 


ter and revenge in a 


neighbors that when he was a boy he exer- 
cised his father’s trade; but when he killed 
a calf he would do it in high style, and make 
a speech.” 

The commentators have rejected this story 
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as wholly unfounded, yet Shakespeare’s own 
works show much familiarity with blood and 
butchery. 

Of course, it is not impossible nor even 
improbable that Aubrey had read and laughed 
at the joke on Polonius, for it must have 
been funny, or Shakespeare would not have 
used it: 


Ham. My lord, you played once in the University, 
you say? . ‘ 


Pol. That did I, my lord, and was accounted a good 
actor. 

Ham. What did you enact? 

Pol. I did enact Julius Caesar; I was killed in the Capi- 
tol; Brutus killed me. 

Ham. It was a brute part of him to kill so capital a 
calf there. 


In the first scene of the third act of the 
Second Part of “King Henry VI,” lines re- 
garding the killing of a calf run as follows, 
and are credited to Shakespeare himself, as 
they do not appear in the older play: 


And as the butcher takes away the calf, 

And binds the wretch, and beats it when it strays, 

Bearing it to the bloody slaughter-house; 

Even so, remorseless, have they borne him hence. 

Reference to the concordances will show 
that Shakespeare used the word “butcher’’ 
in many forms, and that the word “blood”’ 
was very often at the end of his pen. The 
words “slaughter,” “slaughtered,” “slaugh- 
terer,” “‘slaughter-house,” ‘slaughtering,’’ 
“slaughterman,” and “‘slaughterous” reveal 
more than a literary acquaintance with the 
trade of butchery. 


INDICATIONS OF A LOST PLAY OF “HAMLET,” 
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Before the age of overcrowded and. leafless 
cities, there was a killing-day in every autumn, 
and the slaughter of farm animals for food 
by the farmer was a necessary act of exist- 
ence. To butcher as a trade, however, had 
always been regarded as, at least, an un- 
enviable lot in life, and we believe butchers 
could not sit on juries in parts of England; 
but killing and butchery were far nearer to 
the attention of. the common people -than 
nowadays. Shakespeare’s father was fined 


‘for the great size-of his ‘“kitchen-midden.’’ 


We call these facts to the attention of the 
reader in order to confute the argument that 
Shakespeare could not per se write a play 
like “Titus Andronicus” or ‘The Spanish 
Tragedy”; or that he must necessarily abhor 
the classical myths of the cannibal feast and 
god-like Revenge. 

The fact that we can treat Hamlet psy- 
chologically; the fact that Hamlet could have 
been a butcher-boy, and did dwell in thoughts 
and scenes of blood; and still allures us to- 
ward ideals we have not reached—these facts 
should be courageously adjusted in the read- 
er’smind, Thereby the Melancholy of Ham- 
let is transformed into the Hope and Science 
of Time, and both reason and reward are 
offered to us for the task of living—even 
though we be but messengers, relaying 
through the desert to the far-off yet prom- 
ised City of Delight. 


PROBABLY BY 


THOMAS KYD 


I. 


First INDICATION 


We have seeh, in the foregoing pages, that 
Seneca copied Eschylus, and that Kyd copied 
the form of Seneca, and in “The Spanish 
Tragedy” added the apparatus of a play- 
within-the-play. Note particularly that when 
the English players went to Denmark and 
Germany, they took three plays—Kyd’s 
“Spanish Tragedy,” a “Titus and Vespa- 
sian” (out of which Shakespeare made “Titus 
Andronicus”) and a “Hamlet,” which the 
Germans called a “Brudermord,” or Frat- 
ricide. 

The reader will observe that the scheme 
of a play-within-a-play develops logically out 


of the ancient form of a “Chorus” and a 
cast of characters. The form is not yet 
shaken from our drama, and is constantly 
seen in “Reviews,” in “comic operas,” and 
in all legitimate dramas with a prologue (like 
the “Celebrated Case”). 

Malone, who edited Shakespeare’s works 
in 1790, was said to be the first to theorize 
an older and lost ‘‘Hamlet,” and to attrib- 
ute its authorship to Thomas Kyd. 

The principal indication that there was 
an older “Hamlet,” and that it was written 
by Kyd, will now be shown. Nash and 
Greene (authors) both disliked Shakespeare, 
who assuredly did not seek popularity with 
his fellow-writers. In the following passage 
the term “Shifting companions” is extremely 
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likely to mean Shakespeare among other 
play-takers. Greene and Ben Jonson both 
called Shakespeare “Shake-scene,” referring 
to the fact that, in seizing another man’s 
play, he would shift the scenes, as in “The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona.” Greene had 
written ‘‘Pandosta, or the Triumph of Time,” 
a novel, and Shakespeare had dramatized it 
into “A Winter’s Tale.” 
published a book named “Menaphon: Ca- 
milla’s Alarm to Slumbering Euphues.” For 
this book Nash wrote an “Epistle,” or In- 
troduction. In it is contained the chief in- 
dication that there was an old “Hamlet,” 
and that Kyd wrote it. There is no sign 
that Shakespeare and Kyd were not always 
friends and fellow-workers. In 1589, thir- 
teen years before the earliest mention of 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Hamlet,” and fourteen years 
before the garbled Shakespeare First Quarto 
of “Hamlet” was printed, Nash writes: 

“Yl turn back to my first text, of studies 
of delight, and talk a little in friendship with 
a few of our trivial translators. It is a com- 
mon practice nowadays amongst a sort of 
shifting companions, that run through every 
art and thrive by none, to leave the trade of 
Noverint, whereto they were born, and busy 
(emecives with ‘the. endesivord ‘of art, that 
could scarcely latinize their neck-verse if 
they should have need. Yet English Sen- 
eca, read by candle-light yields many good 
sentences—as: ‘Blood is a beggar,’ etc. And 
if you intreat him fair in a frosty morning— 
[Note.—Francisco on the platform at Elsi- 
nore: ‘Tis bitter cold.—Hamlet, later on 
in the morning: ‘The air bites shrewdly, it 
is very cold.’|—he will afford you whole Ham- 
lets—I should say Handfuls—of tragical 
speeches.” 

Nash goes on to say that “‘Seneca’s de- 
luded followers imitate the Kidde in A’sop.” 
Here, it will be seen, he capitalizes the word 
Kidde (Kid). This form of satire was cus- 
tomary. Here, we believe, as early as 1589, 
is justification for believing that Kyd had 
produced a ‘‘Hamlet” which Nash thought 
was a mere adaptation of Latin Seneca’s 


es. 

The phrase ‘Blood is a beggar” may have 

appeared in the text of the lost “Hamlet.” 

We shall certainly see in the second act 

of .“‘Hamlet,” that Shakespeare may have 

taken affront at this speech, for at least he 
exacted an immortal vengeance. 
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II. 


SECOND INDICATION 


Philip Henslowe, part-proprietor of two 
London theatres in rivalry with the house 
of Shakespeare and his partners, has left 
a diary of receipts, expenses, and other ac- 
counts, from which much of the accepted 
chronology of Shakespeare’s life in London 
is taken. Following is an entry in Hen- 
slowe’s diary: “Ninth of June, 1594: Re- 
ceived at Hamlet, 8 shillings.” This shows 
that a play called “Hamlet” was given once 
at the Newington Butts Theatre (in a sub- 
urb south of the Globe) to a very small audi- 
ence, for Henslowe sometimes notes receipts 
as high as £9. 

Regarding Henslowe, it may interest the 
reader if we quote a passage from Taine’s 
“English Literature,” book 2, chap. 2: ‘Al- 
most all [the poets] are ‘Bohemians’; they 
sprang from the people (except Beaumont 
and Fletcher), were educated, or usually 
studied, at Oxford or Cambridge, but they 
are poor, so that their education contrasts 
with their condition. Ben Jonson is the 
stepson of a bricklayer, and himself a brick- 
layer; Marlowe is the son of a shoemaker; 
Shakespeare of a wool merchant; Massinget 
of a servant of a noble family. ‘They live as 
they can, get into debt, write for their bread, 
go on the stage. Peele, Lodge, Marlowe, 
Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, Heywood, are 
actors. Most of the details which we have 
of their lives are taken from the journal 
[generally called diary] of Henslowe, a re- 
tired pawnbroker, later a money-lender, and 
manager of a theatre, who gives them work, 
advances money to them, receives their man- 
uscripts or their wardrobes as security. For 
a play he gives £7 or £8; .after the year 
1600, prices rise, and reach as high as £20 
or £25. 

“Men,” says Taine, “received enjoyment 
from them [these poets] but neglected and 
despised them. . . Kyd, one of the earliest 
in date, died in misery.” 

Henslowe’s diary, in its MS. form, is pre- 
served at Dulwich College, London. It was 
published and edited for the Shakespeare So- 
ciety by J. Payne Collier, a celebrated stu- 
dent and commentator, before the middle of 
the last century. 

In an age when everybody could spell as 
he pleased, Mr. Henslowe seems to have won 
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the belt. Here is an entry concerning the 
purchase of “one dragon” for Marlowe’s 
“Dr, Faustus”: ‘j dragon in: fostes.”. In 
April, 1599, he employs “‘Dickers and Harey 
Cheattel’’ to write ‘“Troeyles and creasseday” 
—4. e., Dekker and Harry Chettle, “Troilus 
and Cressida.” 
Il. 


THIRD INDICATION . 


In 1596 Thomas Lodge published a pam- 
phlet entitled: “Wit’s Misery and the World’s 
Madness: Discovering the Devils Incarnate 
- of This Age.” In “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” Shakespeare’s Theseus, in a cele- 
brated speech, is thought to refer to this 
pamphlet when he says: “One sees more 
devils than vast hell can hold.” It cannot 
be noted too often that furies, witches, and 
demons were much in men’s minds. Lodge, 
in his pamphlet, says: “‘Hate-Virtue [name 
of a demon] is a foul lubber, and looks as 
pale as the wisard [mask] of the Ghost, 
which cried so miserably at The Theatre, 
like an oyster-wife, Hamlet revenge.” 

One of the London play-houses was named 
The Theatre. 

Although the Spirit of Hamle?’s Father in 
Shakespeare’s play implores the son to 
avenge his foul and unnatural murder, the 
cry of ‘“‘Hamlet! Revenge!” is in none of 
the Shakespeare quartos or folios. 

It might also appear that, in the lost ‘‘Ham- 
let,” the Ghost wore a mask, copying the 
convention of the ancient stage. 


IV. 
FourtH INDICATION 


The First (the garbled) Quarto of Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘Hamlet”’ was published in 1603. 
In 1602 Thomas Dekker published a satire 
on Ben Jonson entitled ‘“Satiro-Mastix, or 
the Untrussing of the Humorous Poet.” In 
that work, a quarto, the following passage 
has a place: 


Asinius. Would I were hanged if I can call an 
names but Capitaine and Tucca. weaken: 

Tucca. No. Fye’st: my name’s Hamlet revenge. 
Thou hast been at Paris eee [s.c., the Swan Theatre 
at Paris Garden], hast not 


This. shows. that the. old “Hamlet” was 
played at the Swan. 
V. 
FirtH INDICATION 
A company of players went to Denmark 
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and Germany as early as 1585, and this com- 
pany included at least three actors who were 
afterward in Shakespeare’s theatre. 

Not only was the “Hamlet” with “Hamlet! 
Revenge!” played at Newington Butts Thea- 
tre, at The Theatre, and at the Swan Thea- 
tre—two of them rivals of Shakespeare’s play- 
house,—but when these English players went 
to Germany they performed.a “Hamlet,” 
and to this day the German rendition of that 
performance calls Polonius Corambus, and 
Reynaldo Montano. Besides, the company 
played “The Spanish Tragedy” and ‘Titus 
and Vespasian” (made by Shakespeare into 
“Titus Andronicus’’). 

In Shakespeare’s First Quarto of “Hamlet” 
the Montano and Corambus (spelled Cor- 
ambis) linger, as Oldcastle lingers instead of 
Falstaff in the Falstaff dramas. 

In the quartos, at Act IT., Scene 1, of “Ham- 
let,”. the stage direction reads: ‘Enter Po- 
lonius with his man or two.” Here it is not 
impossible that the printer set up copy that 
was meant to read Moniano. — 

In the German drama, a prologue precedes 
the action, the characters being Night, Alecto, 
(the Unceasing Fury), Tisiphone (the Blood- 
Avenging Fury), and Megera (the Envying 
Fury). Having Seneca and Kyd’s works be- 
fore us, and noting the likeness of Kyd’s 
“Spanish Tragedy” to Shakespeare’s ‘‘Ham- 
let,” we may logically believe that if Kyd 
wrote a “Hamlet” he would have a prologue 
with characters from the under-world, while 
we believe that Shakespeare, at the time he 
brought “Hamlet” to the world’s attention, 
had discarded this classical apparatus. ‘There- 
fore, the German play was modeled from;an 
older “Hamlet” than Shakespeare’s. > 

The tendency of literary evolution would 
place this supposed Kyd’s “Hamlet”. (the 
lost drama) at a later date of creation than 
his “Spanish Tragedy.” 


VI. 
SrxtH INDICATION 


The work at the London theatres was 
hurried and competitive. If a certain sub- 
ject were matter of public discussion all the 
theatres sought to have a play about it. 
Shakespeare’ was, above all, an adapter. It 
is not likely that he ever constructed a play 
from the ground up. Between Kyd’s “Span- 
ish Tragedy” and Shakespeare’s garbled 
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First Quarto of “Hamlet,” there lies an 
abundant amount of constructive work— 
Saxo and Kyd were to be cemented—and 
Shakespeare was notoriously averse to that 
kind of toil. The general line of all his 
operations points toward a lost “Hamlet.” 


VIL. hut 
CLARKE’s FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
In Clarke’s “Parcemiologia,” a collection 
of common sayings, published in 1639, is the 
line: “A trout, Hamlet, with four legs.” 
J. Halliwell-Phillipps thought this speech 
might have originated in the lost “Hamlet.” 


VIII. 
CoNCLUSION 

There are other quotations regarding 
“Hamlet revenge” from ancient writers, but 
of a date later than the Shakespeare quartos. 
Mr. Fleay also looked upon Thomas Kyd 
as the original constructor of the framework 

of the “Hamlet” drama. 
The cry “Hamlet! Revenge!” undoubt- 
edly uttered by the Ghost of Hamlet’s father, 
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was maliciously turned into the slang phrase 
of ‘Hamlet revenge,” or ““My name’s Ham- 
let Revenge.” It shows that the dramatic 
invention of the Ghost and Hamlet took a 
strong hold on the public and aroused the 
envy of less successful dramatists. 

By this word “invention,” we mean an 
evolution, whereby the Ghost became a char- 
acter in the cast of a Tragedy, capable of 
leaving the precincts of his tomb and enter- 
ing various scenes of the play. By some it 
would be thought profane; by many it was 
considered ridiculous. 

These various indications may not be irre- 
futable proofs of a lost “Hamlet,” yet Shake- 
speare’s “‘Hamlet” will be better understood 
if it be held that Shakespeare took hold of 
an old play and dressed it up—in the First 
Quarto hurriedly; in the Second Quarto care- 
fully; in the copy which, after his death went 
into the First Folio, just as carefully, all the 
while expressing more of himself in the dra- 
matic character of the Prince, which, becom- 
ing his own favorite, has therefore acquired 
the chief esteem of the world. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF AMLETHUS, AMLETH, HAMBLET, HAMLET, 
PRINCE OF DENMARK 


Note.—The ob: of this article is to trace, step by step, the Norse Fratricide story, from Denmark, through Italy 
Shakespeare’s time. 


and France to 


IL. 
Saxo-GRAMMATICUS 
(Dane, writing in Latin, A. D. 1200) 


Having shown the influences that wrought 
on Shakespeare and Kyd from the Hebrew, 
the Greek, and the Latin sources of the 
“Hamlet” drama, we shall next give atten- 
tion to the Norse chronicles, and their trans- 
lations, carrying the more immediate frame- 
work of “Hamlet.” 

The Livy of all Danish writers was named 
Saxo, who was born about 1150. He wrote 
“Historie Danice” in Latin, in fourteen 
books, a large volume, and told the tales 
of many mythical kings and lords. The story 
of Amlethus is related in Books 3 and 4. 
An epitomizer of this voluminous work, in 
1431, wrote of Saxo as follows: "“A certain 
egregius grammaticus [This can be translated 
into English: ‘Notable man of letters”] a 
Zealander by birth, wrote, etc.” 


After that, scholars spoke of Saxo as Saxo- 
Grammaticus, because his Latin was praised. 
It is usual for commentators to note that 
Saxo, at the end of the Amlethus chronicle, 
said: “O valiant Amlethus and worthy of 
immortal fame.” 

In the dark ages Hamlet had a’ renown 
throughout Scandinavia, extending later to 
Iceland, similar to that of Alexander in Cen- 
tral Asia, and Richard Lion-Heart in Europe 
and Syria. ° 

The transformation of a Hercules type into 
an incarnation of Doubt in Hamlet, is in 
line with the caprice of Egyptian mythology. 
Such a variation is easily brought about by 
transferring the effeminacy of the victim- 
brother in the Fratricide myth to the con- 
queror. 

The Fratricide myth is directly associated 
with sea-faring. Possibly the sea-caravans 
were organized at about the time the Brother- 
Enemies were placed in the Zodiac. Today 
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Castor and Pollux have to do with St. Elmo’s 
lights on the mast-head. 

“Now the greatest honor that men of 
noble birth could at that time win and ob- 
tain, was in exercising the art of piracy upon 
the seas.” 

Saxo gives this chief honor to Horvendile, 
father of Amlethus, whose name Shakespeare 
or his forerunner changed to Hamlet, doubt- 
less having some reason for it. 

Saxo was secretary of the Archbishop Ab- 
salom, and first wrote the history of the 
Danish Christian Kings. The Archbishop 
was so well pleased that he directed Saxo to 
take up the story of heathen times, but did 
not live to see Saxo finish it. The preface, 
written about A. D. 1208, dedicates the work 
to a successor, Andreas—(note Amdrea in 
Kyd’s “Spanish Tragedy”)—and to King 
Valdemar II. 

The first nine books come under the head 
of “Antiquity,” and are mostly siepsatincr atin 
with their Danish variations. 

Saxo’s MS. survived the dark ages and 
reached the era of printing. It was first pub- 
lished (in Latin) at Paris in 1514. No MS. 
entire is known to exist now. 

The Historie Danice, or Gesta Danorum, 
was well copied throughout Europe, but we 
will trace the line by which the Hamlet story 
reached the London playwrights. 


II. 
MATTEO BANDELLO 
(Italian, 1554) 


Among the novelists to make use of Saxo’s 
(Latin) story of Amlethus, in books 3 and 
4 of the Danish chronicle, was Matteo Ban- 
dello, an Italian writer of wide celebrity. He 
was born in Lombardy, Italy, and his uncle 
was General of the Dominicans. Matthew 
himself became a Bishop. The (Italian) 
stories which made him famous were en- 
titled “Le Novelle del Bandello” (‘The 
Novels of Bandello”), and were published 
in four quarto volumes at Lucca and Lyons 
in 1554 and 1574. 

Bandello’s morals, in writing, were even 
looser than those of Boccaccio in the ‘“De- 
cameron,” but, through the English adapta- 
tion, it may be inferred that the “historical” 
portion of the novels was proper enough. 

Copies of the original edition of four quarto 
volumes are rare and highly sought by col- 
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lectors, the difficulty being to get the fourth 
or Lyons-volume of the set. 
Il. 
FRANCOIS DE BELLEFOREST (French) 

Bandello’s Novels, having created a stir 
in Italy, there issued from Paris a sét of books 
with the following title-page: 

“Histoires Tragiques Extraites des Oeuvres 
Ital. de Bandel, et mises en Langue Franc.; 
les six premieres par Pierre Boaistuau sur- 
tiomm Launay, et les suivantes par Fr. de 
Belleforest. Paris, 1580. 7 vol. in-16.” 

The fifth edition of Brunet’s Manuel notes 
an edition as early as 1559. 

Boaistuau died in 1566, and Belleforest 
continued the translations, beginning with 
the seventh book, but it is noted by the 
French critics that he was not so good a 
writer and translator as Boaistuau. 

Belleforest was born in 1530 and died in 
1583. He was as poor as the London play- 
wrights. To aid him, his patrons made him 
Historiographer of France, but he was not 
sufficiently talented to hold the place. He 
wrote a great many books and poems, nearly 
all of which have perished. 

The title Belleforest gave to the transla- 
tion which was to keep him before the eyes 
of Shakespearean students may be itself liter- 
ally translated as follows: “With what Ruse 
Amleth, who afterward was King of Den- 
mark, avenged the Death of his Father, 
Horvendile, killed by Fengon, his Brother, 
and Other Occurrence of His History.” 

(It was Boaistuau who translated Ban- 
dello’s adaptation of Luigi da Porto’s “‘Romeo 
and Juliet.” It forms the Third History in 
the French work, and was translated into 
English by Paynter. See next article, ‘“Kyd 
and Shakespeare.’’) 

IV. 
THe ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


When the industrious Edward Capell died, 
in 1781, he presented to Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge, England, a large and valuable col- 


lection of Shakespeariana. Among the books 
and pamphlets is a work with the following 
title-page: 

“The Hystorie of Hamblet, London. Im- 
printed by Richard Bradocke, for Thomas 
Pavier, and are to be sold in Corne-hill, neere 
to the Royall Exchange. 1608.” 
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‘This is the only copy of any early edition 
known to exist, but it is thought that older 
examples have perished. 

The continuator of Collier’s “‘Shakespeare’s 
Library,” which contains a reprint of the 
Pavier pamphlet, is. inclined: to think that 
Shakespeare did. not see this work, but 
wrought entirely with. the lost “Hamlet.” 
;Whether. it were Kyd or Shakespeare, or 
some one else, who used Pavier, makes little 
difference, for the. present text is of the high- 
est .importance as a link in the chain of 
myths that led. to Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” 


THE ARGUMENT 


--sPavier (so, for convenience, we will call 
the: Englishman) copies Belleforest’s “argu- 
ment.” ‘In that short article, Belleforest 
speaks of Romulus, who “defiled. his hands 
with the. blood of his own. brother,’ and 
with, “treasons, ravishments and massacres.’ 
Next he dwells on the Tarquins, and men- 
tions Titus. Evidently referring to plays like 
“Thyestes” and its antetypes, he says: ‘‘Con- 
sider what tragedies have been played. to the 
like: effect, in the memory of our ancestors, 
and with what charity and love the nearest 
kindreds and friends among them have been 
entertained.” It. is thus to be seen that 
Belleforest didnot miss: the classic idea of 
the Fratricide. 

We ‘shall, in duty to the reader, prefer a 
modem spelling wherever (as in most cases) 
it, may aid the understanding. 


THE PREFACE 


In a short “preface” Belleforest seems to 
refer to ‘his “History of the Nine Kings of 
France.” He speaks .of his. success as a 
writer, and his general feeling is one of con- 
tentment. 

The Tragic History now begins: 


THE HYSTORIE, OF HAMBLET, 
PRINCE OF DENMARKE 


CHAPTER I 


How Horvendile and Fengon were made Gov- 
ernors of the Province of Ditmarse, and 
how Horvendile married Geruth, the daugh- 
ter to Roderick, chief K. of Denmark: by 
whom he had Hamblet: and how after his 
marriage his brother Fengon slew ‘him 
traitorously, and married his brother’s wife, 
and what followed. 
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' Note here that Geruth (Gertrude) is daugh- 
ter of the chief King of Denmark. This is 
important as showing how Claudius might 
pop between Hamlet and the election. Clau- 
dius did not really become king, but sole 
Governor of Ditmarse, (Jutland) one of the 
mythical smaa-Kongar, or small kings, under 
Roderick. Horvendile’s father, Gervendile, 
had been Governor, and Fengon (Claudius) 
already co-Governor, by marrying the’ chief 
King’s daughter, would hold a strengthened 
claim on the office. [Horvendile and Fengon 
were Brother-Enemies.] 

The /ext of Chapter I states that Horven- 
dile, as a pirate, obtained the highest honors 
of that time. (Consult encyclopedias at “Cas- 
tor and Pollux,” for sea-faring Fratricide 
traditions.) Fengon (Claudius) was afraid 
he would lose his office of Co-Governor, and 
was “without respect of laws or majesty di- 
vine.” ‘Was not this,” asks Belleforest, ‘a 
crafty and ‘subtile counsellor?” and seems 
to have left out something about a charac- 
ter like Polonius, who will come later 


‘CuHaptTer II 


How Hamblet counterfeited the mad man, 
to escape the tyranny of his uncle and how 
he was tempted by a woman (through his 
uncle’s procurement) who thereby thought 
to undermine the Prince, and by what 
means to find out whether he counterfeited 
madness or not: and how Hamblet would 
by no means be brought to consent unto 
her: and what followed. 

The text of Chapter 2 says that “Hamblet 
counterfeited the mad man with such craft 
and subtle practices that he made show as 
if he had utterly lost his wits.” ‘He had 
been at the school of the Roman Prince [he 
had read of the Roman Prince] who, because 
he counterfeited himself to be a fool, was 
called Brutus.” The Queen did not “strive 
to restore her son to his inheritance.” [Thus, 
to the early playwrights, Hamlet had been 
cheated of his office] King David is re- 
ferred to. Note this: ‘“ Hamlet, in this 
sort counterfeited the mad man. . . often 


made such and so fit answers that a wise 
man would have judged from what spirit 
so fine an invention might proceed. For 
that, standing by the fire, and sharpening 
sticks like poniards and pricks, one in smil- 
ing manner asked him wherefore he made 

















those little staves so sharp at the points. 
‘I prepare,’ saith he, ‘piercing points and 
sharp arrows to revenge my father’s death.’” 
[In Shakespeare note the King’s arrows, and 
Hamlet's “fell incensed points,” also Ham- 
let’s “I have shot mine arrow o’er. the house 
and hurt my brother.”] For the reason that 
these replies caused consternation they set 
to entrap Hamblet “a fair and beautiful 
woman in a secret place.” [Here is the 
hint of Ophelia—like Lucretia, Andronica, 
Lavinia, Bellimperia, etc. She is nearly 
always a wronged sister in the myths.] Ham- 
blet is warned by “a gentleman that in Hor- 
vendile’s time had been nourished with him,” 
and showed himself ‘‘more affectioned to the 
bringing up he had -received with Hamblet, 
than desirous to please the tyrant.” [Here 
is the hint of Horatio, which seems to have 
been elaborated in the lost ‘‘Hamlet”—so 
much so that Shakespeare cut«down the part. 
But in Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” Horatio has 
been at school in Wittenberg with Hamlet 
—nourished with him. T 

“Hamblet was wholly in affection to the 
lady,” and she. loved him. She also told 
him of his danger. She, though disappointed, 
vouched that he had treated her chivalrously. 
He subtly declared to the contrary, and con- 
tinued to deceive Fengon [Claudius]. [This 
makes the actions of Hamlet with Ophelia 
fairly clear from a. generic view.] 


CHaptTerR III 


How Fengon, uncle to Hamblet, a second 
time to entrap him in his politic madness, 
caused one of his Counsellors to be se- 
cretly. hidden in the Queen’s chamber, be- 
hind the arras, to hear what speeches 
passed between Hamblet and the Queen, 
and how Hamblet killed him, and escaped 
that danger, and what followed. 

The text of Chapter 3 says that “‘among the 
friends of Fengon. [Claudius] there was one 
above all the rest doubted of Hamblet’s prac- 
tices.” [Here we have a Polonius.] He sug- 
gested that Hamblet should be “shut up 
alone in a chamber with his mother, wherein 
some other should be secretly hidden behind 
the hangings, unknown either to him or his 
mother , . and withal offered himself to. be 
the man that should stand to _hearken.” 
[Note that.the ancient text here also says: 
“Tf. there. were any. point of wisdom and 
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perfect sense in the gallant’s speech, without 
all doubt he would easily discover it to his 
mother, as being devoid of all fear that she 
would utter or make known his secret in- 
tent, being the woman that had ‘borne him 
in her body, and nourished him so carefully.”] 
[In “Hamlet,” Act ITI., Sc. 3: 


[Polonius. ’Tis meet that some more audience than a 
< } 


Since mature makes them partial, should 
o’erhear 
The speech, of vantage. 

[That is, from a coign of vantage. Here 
is one of the places where Shakespeare would 
seem to have needed the Pavier text itself.] 

Resuming the text of Chapter 3: “The 
counsellor entered secretly into the Queen’s 
chamber, and there hid himself behind the 
arras.” [Note the term “counsellor.”] Ham- 
blet discovered an eavesdropper. “He cried: 
a rat! a rat! and presently drawing his sword, 
he thrust it into the hangings, which done 
pulled the counsellor half dead out by the 
heels, made an end of killing him,” etc. [fed 
him to the hogs]. “Having discovered the 
ambush, and given the inventor thereof his 
just reward, he came again to his mother, 
who in the meantime wept and tormented 
herself.” 

{As Shakespeare’s Hamlet drags the body 
he says: “’Tis sport to have the enginer 
hoist with his own petar.” “Indeed,” he 


: sa “this counsellor is now most still,” 
ys, 


etc.] 

(The cry “A rat! A rat!” is not in Belle- 
forest, Bandello, or Saxo. The English trans- 
lator put itin. So Shakespeare or Kyd would 
seem to have used the English translation.] 

There now ensues a long tirade by Ham- 
blet. He accuses his mother of living “like 
a brute beast.” He describes “the good — 
King, your busband and my father.” “The 
Queen perceived herself nearly touched .. . 
when she beheld the lively image and por- 
traiture of his virtue and great wisdom in 
her child, representing his father’s haughty 
and valiant heart.” 

The Pavier text goes on to show the better 
side of the Queen, which seems to have been 
copied into the lost “Hamlet,” and persists 
even in the Shakespeare First Quarto. Ham- 
blet puts his trust in her, telling her his plans 
of revenge, and this has stayed in the ‘“‘Ham- 
let”-drama to the end. We. can recognize 
this phrase: “Beseeching you (as you love 
yeur own flesh ard blood) that you will from 
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henceforth no more esteem of the adulterer.” 
“T know ’tis foolishly done to gather fruit 
before it is ripe.” 

[““Hamlet,” Act III., Sc. 2: Player King. 

se ... like fruit unripe sticks on the 
tree.” Here Shakespeare is seen making the 
play within the play.. Kyd did not make 
his own “Soliman and Perseda”’ to use in 
“* Hieronimo.”} 

The old text says Fengon [Claudius] asked 
for the intelligencer—“asked Hamblet what 
was become of him: naming the man. The 
Prince, that never used lying, and who in 
all the answers that ever he made during his 
counterfeit madness never strayed from the 
truth, as a generous mind is a mortal enemy 
to untruth, answered and said”—giving a 
reply in line with the different circumstances 
of the stories. 

It was the ancient custom of the historiog- 
rapher to extol the hero as merciful and truth- 
ful, even while reciting his unmerciful deeds 
and untruthful speeches, Shakespeare copied 
this form into “‘Hamlet.” The style is still 
in good fashion. 


Cuarter IV 


How Fengon the third time devised to send 
Hamblet to the King of England, with 
secret letters to have him put to death: 
and how Hamblet, when his companions 
slept, read the Letters, and instead of them 
counterfeited others, willing the King of 
England to put the two Messengers to 
death, and to marry his daughter to Ham- 
blet, which was effected, and how Hamblet 
escaped out of England. 


In the text of this chapter there is a con- 
siderable discussion of divination. ‘“Ham- 
let [so it is now spelled] while his father lived 
had been instructed in that devilish art, 
whereby the wicked spirit abuseth mankind, 
and advertiseth him—as he can—of things 

a) 

The text here notes Hamlet’s “over-great 
melancholy,” and quotes Plato as holding 
that men can foretell events while in trance. 
“Tt would seem miraculous that Hamlet 
should divine in that sort, which after proved 
so true.” “The conference of Saul with the 
witch” is noted in the discussion. Even Ma- 
homet the great heretic had “forbidden these 
unlawful and damnable acts.” 

There is considerable material for ‘the 
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treatment of a Ghost motif—as to whether 
the Ghost were a spirit of health or goblin’ 
damned—but there is no Ghost, or other hint 
of one. Beside, Middleton had gotten hold’ 
of Reginald Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft, 
London, 1584, and had written ‘The Witch,” 
which was of known service to esscyneg 


_in “Macbeth.” 


The heading of Chapter 3 above is suffi- 
cient to show the fate of “the two servants 
of Fengon” [Rosencranis and Guildenstern). 

The reader will note the looseness of an- 
cient spelling, for the translator next returns 
to the form “Hamblet.” 


CHAPTER V 


How Hamblet having escaped out of Eng- 
land, arrived in Denmark the same day 
that the Danes were celebrating his fun- 
eral, supposing him to be dead in Eng- 
land, and how he revenged his death upon 
his Uncle and the rest of the Courtiers: 
and what followed. 


Here Hamblet’s return changes the char- 
acter of the feast. The text says: “Every 
man busied himself to make good cheer, and 
Hamblet’s arrival provoked them more to 
drink and carouse, the Prince himself at 
that time played the Butler and a gentle- 
man attending on the tables.” [Here is a 
touch of the Titus story.] Everybody got 
dead drunk—“a vice,” says the text “‘com- 
mon and familiar among the Almaines.” 
Some courtier had nailed Hamblet’s sword 
fast in the scabbard, and the King had re- 
tired. Hamblet set the room on fire and 
burned all the occupants. Seeking the King, 
he seized his sword, and “was ready to re- 
venge the traitorous injury done to his lord 
and father.” [Here is the exchange of weap- 
ons.] 

The King was in bed. He waked. and 
pulled at Hamblet’s sword, which was nailed 
in the scabbard. Hamblet, with a stroke, cut 
off the King’s head, and said: “This just 
and violent death is a first reward. . . and 
when thou comest in hell, see thou forget 
not to tell thy brother, whom thou traitor- 
ously slewest, that it was his son that sent 
thee thither with the message, to the end 
that being comforted thereby, his soul may 
rest among the blessed spirits, and quit me’ 
of the obligation which bound me to pursue 
his vengeance upon my own blood,” etc. ° 
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“Revenged his father’s death many years 
after the act committed.” 

Here we may see that it is Hamlet’s own 
premature funeral in the original that, in 
Shakespeare, becoming the father’s funeral, 
shortens up the time of “Hamlet” in a 
manner so puzzling. Shakespeare himself, 
in the graveyard, lets Hamlet's age out some 
eleven years, but this is no more than enough 
to account for the lofty wisdom of the Prince. 
Note also the persistence of the classic Re- 
venge drama. 


The ancient story had eight chapters, but 
we shall not give lengthy summaries of Chap- 
ters 6, 7, or 8. Chapter 6 is Hamlet’s ora- 
tion to the Danes, modeled on Plutarch. He 
is then proclaimed “King of Jutie and Cher- 
sonnese, at this present the proper country 
of Denmarke.” 

In Chapter 7 Hamlet went to England, 
slew the King of England, and returned to 
Denmark with two wives, one of them Her- 
metrude, Queen of Scots. 

In Chapter 8 (the final one) King Rod- 
erick had another son, Wiglere, uncle of Ham- 
‘let. Hermetrude and Wiglere conspired. 
Hermetrude promised Hamlet “to follow 
him whithersoever he went, and to take 
the like fortune that befel to him, were it 
good or evil . . . saying that woman is ac- 
cursed that feareth to follow, and accompany 
her husband to death, so that to hear her 
speak men would have said” etc. . . “she 
made so great a show of love and constancy.” 
Hamlet went to battle, was slain, and Her- 
metrude with all Hamlet’s treasure, married 
Wiglere, and there was a wedding feast. 
There now follows a tirade against the 
fickleness of woman. 

The chronicle, in closing, pays tribute to 
Hamlet for his abstinence, “his modesty, 
courtesy, and continency,” and for account- 
ing riches nothing comparable to honor.” 
Old Saxo delighted to speak of this in a 
barbarian. 

The Player Queen’s speech is outlined in 
Hermetrude’s declaration, and Shakespeare 
has copied a monk’s views as to the frailty 
of woman. Hermetrude,” too, is nearer than 
“Geruth” to Gertrude in “Hamlet.” “Ger- 
trude” can be made from the two names. 
After all, considering that Shakespeare named 
the Ghost himself Hamlet, and the old Hamlet 
was finally betrayed by a woman, the young 
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Hamlet whom we know becomes purely the 
offspring of Shakespeare’s brain. Shake- 
speare, like Hieronimo, mourning for his 
lost son, reveals Shakespeare, the father, to 
us in “Hamlet,” where he erects his master-. 
piece in memory of Hamnet, dead at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. 


Belleforest was not a good writer, and 


Pavier’s English scribe was still worse. The 
reader, in perusing what we have inclosed in 
quotation-marks, as Pavier’s, is to take it 
for what it means. 

One should understand the Scandinavian 
hall where Fengon’s feast and.rouse was 
held. It was made for Arctic nights and 
intense cold weather. Along the centre of 
its ground floor ran a gutter of cobble-stones, 
the length of the building. This gutter was 
filled with firewood alight. Along this fire 
on both sides ran tall benches and foot- 
benches where the guests sat. Around the 
walls were bunks furnished with furs, hav- 
ing hangings, much like a Pullman sleep- 
ing-car “made-up.” At the end were “press- 
beds,” or bed-rooms with strong oaken doors. 
The sagas of the Norseland are full of trag- 
edies where the King, hero, or villain was 
too drunk to lock his press when he retired 
to sleep, and the murderer, although a guest, 
killed him in the night, after the,feast. “‘Ham- 
let,” if acted in the “scenery” to which Saxo 
was accustomed, would upset many ideas of 
Hamlet-students in balmier climates. 

In Dr. Johnson’s “ Preface to Shakespeare” 
(1768) is the following: ‘The stories which 
we now find only in remoter authors, were 
in his [Shakespeare’s] time accessible and 
familiar. .. Old Mr. Cibber remembered 
the tale of ‘Hamlet’ in plain English prose, 
which the critics have now to seek in Saxo- 
Grammaticus.” 

In combining the Latin and the Norse 
motives, Shakespeare (or Kyd) preferred 
names of Latin origin, probably because they 
would sound more pleasantly in the ears 
of his audience. He changed Horvendile to 
Hamlet; Fengon to Claudius; Hermetrude 
to Gertrude. ‘The Counsellor he named Po- 
lonius. Horatio and the Ghost are in Kyd’s 
drama. Four or five other names are Ital- 
ian, Reynaldo being an English way of spell- 
ing Rinaldo wrong. 

This carelessness as to time, place, etc., 
was considered reprehensible by Shakespeare’s 
college-bred rivals. 
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THE NAME, HAMLET 


Note.—The object of this article i is to draw attention to the strange variant, 


**Hamnet,” acwee twice on the Strat: 


ford church register—once, at birth, as ‘‘Hamnet, sonne,” and again, at burial, as ““Hamnet, filius. 


Dr. Brandes, the Dane (we think one of 
the greatest scholars the world has produced), 
believes Hamlet and Hamnet are the same 
name. 

In Shakespeare’s time there was no stand- 
ard of spelling. _We have just seen that the 
English translation of the story coming from 
Saxo-Grammaticus spelled the name, Ham- 
blet, and then Hamlet. 

There is an English variant, Hammet. 

The register of the Church at Stratford- 
upon-Avon does not purport to be the origi- 
nal document. It is on vellum, bound into 
a book, and has been copied, with every evi- 
dence of care and good faith. 

In this book, at the entry of baptism, and 
at the entry of death, the name given is 
Hamnet, son of William Shakespeare. These 
entries, we believe, are the only authentic 
references to the life and death of Shake- 
speare’s only son. 

In his last will and testament, dated March 
25, 1616, William Shakespeare bequeaths to 
“Hamlett Sadler, twenty-eight shillings six- 
pence, to buy him a ring.”’ Attached to this 
wil!, fourth among five signatures as wit- 


nesses, is the name, “‘Hamnet Sadler.’’ Dr. 
Brandes thinks that Hamnet Shakespeare 
was named after Hamlet Sadler (Brandes, 
vol. 2, p. 409). 

All things considered, we think Hamnet 
and Hamlet are the same. name. Shake- 
speare’s creation of a second Hamlet in Den- 
mark—two Hamlets—has a bearing on the 
question. 

The force and value of our. present labor 
depend on the belief that the name, Ham- 
let, had an esoteric and idiosyncratic meaning 
to Shakespeare. 

The article entitled “Hamlet” in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica deals learnedly with 
the name, but does not address itself to the 
more interesting subject of ‘“Hamnet.” Wil- 
liam Camden mentions neither ‘Hamlet’’ 
nor ‘‘Hamnet,” but does note that ham is 
“house,” or “town” and hamlet “little house 
or town’’—hence, Hamlet-town, Hamilton, 


and Hambleton, the proper names. The root 


ham goes back to Ham, thé son of Noah, 
and, according to climate, has been Kam, 
ham, Kcham, gham and ’am. “Hamlet” in 
French is Hameau, older French, Hamiau 


(To be Continued) 





AT THE SIGN OF THE SMILE 


E’RE weary a-walking the highway of life; 

We’re fretted and fluttered with worry and strife. 
Let us drop by the wayside the heavy old load, 
And rest at the inn at the turn of the road— 


Let us tarry awhile 


At “The Sign of the Smile.” 


Let us tarry awhile at. “‘The Sign of the Smile”— 
Forget all our griefs in the joys that beguile; 

Let us pleasure the noon till it changes to night, 

Then up with our loads and we'll find they are light— 


Let us tarry awhile 


At “The Sign of the Smile.” 


—Selected. oui 








FOR THE FLAG 


By FRANK E. CHANNON 


WO little fifteen hundred ton gunboats 

} .were dropping common shells with 
monotonous regularity from their  four- 
inch starboard battery into the low sand 
dunes two thousand yards away. From the 
main of the vessel, barely extended in the 
idle breeze, floated the stars and stripes; from 
the other, the broad, red cross of St. George. 

Apparently the fire of neither ship was do- 
ing much execution. Their shells plumped 
fair and square upon the summit of the little 
hills, but the sand seemed to smother them 
the dunes came no reply. Now and again a 
white-robed warrior would spring into sight, 
shake his fist threatenly at the annoying war- 
ships, and disappear again under cover. 

The gun captains on the British and 
American ships, with glum faces, trained 
their pieces, the crew swung open the breaches 
and placed in the big cases, a peep through 
the sights, a report, and the ensigns in charge 
would spring up, glass in hand, to note the 
effect, generally stepping down again, with 
an exclamation of disgust. 

“Might as well fire at the moon,” mut- 
tered Ensign Beverly, who was in charge of 
the forward gun of the U. S. S. “Frankton,” 
as for the fiftieth time he had examined the 
hills for sign of damage. 

“Damn the beggars; why don’t they show 
themselves!” testily exclaimed Ensign Hol- 
lage, of H. M. S. “Firefly,” as she lay ten 
cables astern of her ally, firing at the same 
unsatisfactory target. 

Suddenly a shout went up from the crews 
of both ships. Away in the distance at the 
very top of the highest hill a red and white 
flag had appeared. The Moors were show- 
ing their colors! 

A deep-chested roar from the Britisher’s 
men, and a yell from. the American’s an- 
nounced their satisfaction. Here was some- 
thing to’ fire at! Here was a chance to bring 
it down! 

Each ship mounted three four-inch breech- 
loaders on each side, and instantly things 
around those guns commenced to hum. It 


was ‘‘boom, boom,” as fast as the crews 
could load and the pointers aim them. 

“‘Get onto it, boys,” urged Ensign Beverly, 
as he moved about behind his piece. 

“Bring that rag down,” snapped Ensign 
Hoilage, as he worked with a will behind the 
gun-shield on the “Firefly.” 

Two, three, five minutes passed, and still 
that. emblem of defiance floated unharmed. 
It was a fair test of skill between the rival 
ships; conditions for each were precisely the 
same. 

“Boom, boom,—boom, boom,” thundered 
the stern and midship guns of the two gun- 
boats almost at the same instant. 

The flag still floated! 

“Boom,” bellowed the Britisher’s forward 
piece, under Ensign Hollage, and “boom,” 
came the American’s under Ensign Beveriy, 
at the same moment. 

Both officers sprang up to note the result, 
and both at the same instant let out the yell 
of victory. 

The flag was down! 

And that’s what started the trouble. 

That evening the British junior officers 
invited their American comrades to sup with 
them in the wardroom of the Firefly. How 
the fuss ever assumed such proportions, it is 
rather difficult to state, but it ali arose over 
that shot that brought the flag down. 

“T tell you,” cried Ensign Beverly, as he 
arose up in hot haste and buckled his belt, 
“T tell you that my crew brought it down. I 
watched the shell, and distinctly saw it carry 
it away.” 

“Why, my gun fired a good two seconds 
before yours; I heard your report as my gun 
took up the recoil—how the devil could you 
have hit it?” demanded Ensign Hollage. 

The American bit his lip. ‘I wish you 
good evening,” he said, then turning around, 
as he swung out of the wardroom, “but my 
boys did it, and don’t you forget it, Mr. 
Hollage.” 

“Rot,” ejaculated the Britisher, and turned 
on his heels, savagely. 
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That night under the cover of darkness the 
Moors took up a position very close to the 
town, with its two hundred white residents; 
and an urgent call for help was sent aboard 
the warships by the thoroughly frightened 
residents. Lieutenant-Commanders Ramsey 
and Bent, in charge of their respective ships, 
determined to throw a landing party into the 
town. There’ were no marines on either 
vessel, so each contributed half a company of 
blue-jackets with a couple of six-pounder 
landing guns. It was decided that an ensign 
should command each half company, the two 
acting together. 

Thus in the early hours of the morning, 
when the night was just giving place to dawn, 
Ensigns Beverly and Hollage found them- 
selves stiffly saluting each other at the head of 
their men. Neither had forgotten the hot 
words of a few hours ago, but each realized 


that it was duty now, and nothing else. Per- - 


sonal feelings for the time being must be given 
a subordinate place. 

““You have orders to act conjointly with me, 
sir?” questioned the American, without mov- 
ing a muscle. 

“IT have, sir,” responded the British 
Ensign. 

“Have you any plans to propose?” 

“My commander suggested that I should 
occupy one end of the bridge, and you the 
other.” 

“Such were my chief’s orders. Have you 
any preference for either end?” 

“None, but I am of the opinion it would 
be wise for each of us to throw out a flanking 
party to the east and west, as well as to estab- 
lish a small party on the center to establish 
communication. The entire line will be 
protected by the guns of our ships.” 

“Tt will be quite unnecessary for me to 
throw out a flank. The river protects me on 
my right. To the centre post I agree. 

“Very good,” rasped the Englishman. 

“You have signalling flags?” 

“T have, sir, also this,” and the Britisher 
pointed stiffly to the Union Jack in the hands 
of his boatswain. 

“T am similarly provided,” remarked the 
American, indicating the flag bearer. 

It was just as much as the two men could 
do to be civil to each other, and both realized 
it. Almost at the same instant they gave the 
same command to their respective companies 
and the blue-jackets swung away from each 
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other; and marched off at a rollicking gait’ 
the two flags shaking out free in the morning 
breeze. 

Out on the blue Mediterranean, moored 
fore and aft, lay the “Firefly” and “Frankton,” 
their guns prepared at any moment to pro- 
tect their sailors. 

It took Ensign Beverly less than an hour to 
reach his position, when he immediately 
dispatched ten men to join with the British 
in establishing a centre position. On his 
right surged the river; in front extended the 
low sloping hills, behind the town, and in 
rear of that the sea beating angrily upon the 
beach. The young ensign noticed now for 
the first time that the morning was coming in 
in surly mood, the wind singing in fretful 
gusts, and the ocean moaning, as if in pain. 

“Going to blow,” he commented to. his 
Gunner’s Mate, Hastings. 

“Guess the anchorage is all right for the 
ships, isn’t it, sir?” questioned the mate. 

Beverly shrugged his shoulders. ‘None too 
good,” he said. “Funny we see nothing of 
those fellows,” he continued, searching the 
sands for the first sign of the enemy. 

“T think they’ve slunk off, sir,” opined the 
mate. 

“Beverly shook his head. 
muttered. 

Just as he spoke a puff of smoke rose up 
from in front and a bullet sung almost be- 
tween the two men. 

“Lie down,” ordered the ensign, curtly, 
and the two crawled carefully forward to the 
edge and gazed below. Nothing was to be 
seen again. He placed the six-pounder in 
a commanding position, and ordered his men 
to take it easy. 

“Centre’s signaling, sir,” reported Hastings 
a moment later. A signal boy took down the 
message. 

“Left reports enemy in force in his front, 
moving this way.” 

Even as he took down the message, there 
came the sharp rattle of musketry from the 
British position away off to the left, followed 
a minute or so later by heavy firing from the 
ships, as they flung their shells clear over the 
hills into the vale in front. 

“That'll make ’em run,” chuckled Bev- 
erly. 
“Don’t know, sir, they’ve got their eleva- 
tion too high,” observed Hastings. 

“‘Wig-wag the ship,” ordered the ensign. 


“Not they,” he 
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“It’s gone so dark, sir, I’m afraid they’ll 
never see us.” 

It had gone dark with a vengeance. One 
of those sudden squalls, for which the Medi- 
terranean has gained such evil repute, had 
suddenly swept down upon them and blotted 
out sea, ships and town. 

“All right, we'll just sit tight, then,” ob- 
served the ensign. Down came the rain in 
torrents, the wind roared and howled in 
fury. “Keep your cartridges dry,” had been 
Beverly’s last words, as the tempest shut 
down on hismen. For a few minutes nothing 
could be heard above the roar of the storm, 
then it gradually subsided, and in another 
five it was all over and passed out to sea. As 
it followed its course out over the ocean, an 
exclamation broke from Beverly’s lips. 

Both ships were gone! 

Like the blow of a sledge-hammer the 
truth broke upon him They had been 
forced to run out to sea by the violence of the 
storm. His attention was hastily diverted 
from the sea to the sand in front of him by 
the cry of his gunner’s mate: | 

“Look out, sir, here they come!” 

A glance told him the truth. Taking ad- 
vantage of the squall, the Moors had crept 
up almost to their very position. A band of 
three or four hundred were almost upon them. 
With his own hands Bevelry ran forward and 
let fly with the six-pounder. His men were 
quick to see the danger. Lying flat and firing 
as coolly as if going through the small-arm 
drill, they gave it to the rushing enemy in 
withering volleys. They emptied their maga- 
zines into the oncoming mob. It checked, 
but by no means repulsed them. The 
fanatics sank into cover and hung to the 
ground they had stolen. Beverly took in the 
position at a glance. The attack had evi- 
dently been well planned. Two bodies of 
supports were crawling carefully along, one 
on either flank of their comrades. Again 
and again the big six-pounder spoke, in a 
deep roar; the Krag Jorgensen crackled all 
along the line, while “ping, ping,” came the 
singing bullets of the enemy over the heads of 
the prostrate sailors, Here and there a man 


doubled up with a convulsive little move-. 


ment, coughing horribly. Now a man 
leaped almost to his feet, clutching at his 
heart, then fell prostrate, now a young fellow 
at the other end gave a cry of pain and rolled 
over, while all the while, cool and collected, 
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the ensign moved from point to point giving 
direction and words of encouragement. 

The first attack of the enemy had failed, 
but he was hanging tightly to the ground he 
had gained, and refusing to be dislodged by 
the fire of the sailors. Matters were looking 
serious, but by no means desperafe, for the 
little band, when a new and unexpected dis- 
aster befell them. Their right flank was 
swept by a perfect hail of lead. It came from 
the far side of the river. The enemy must 
have crossed farther down and now established 
themselves snugly on the far bank. Their 
fire was terribly severe. Men dropped all 
along the exposed line. The flag staff was 
cut in two and down came the flag. It was 
replaced in another moment, but Beverly saw 
this could last but a short time longer. It 
was not time for half measures. To stay 
there meant certain destruction. The only 
chance left was to clear out the nest of them 
in front and then to hang to the further side, 
where they would be protected from the , 
terrible cross-fire. 

“Steady!” yelled Beverly. ‘Cease firing, 
fix bayonets! Follow me, boys; give it to 
’em!” 

‘He jumped to his feet as he uttered the 
commands, and clearing the protection in 
front, charged down with the cold steel. 
With a yelp of delight, his boys were close 
at his heels. It was swish, swish, swosh, 
swosh, cursing and swearing, cries and groans, 
shouts and yells, as the American tars let fly 
with their steel. It was desperate work— 
two hundred against fifty at the best, but they 
did it, and then hung, panting and bloody, to 
the further side, while the lead from over the 
river made the sand fly in front of them. — 

“The flag!”’ shouted the ensign, turning an 
agonized face towards his men. 

For a second each man gazed aghast at his 
neighbor. In that hurried and mad charge 
it had been forgotten, or the man in charge 
had fallen, for there on the further side, its silk 
pelted by a hundred bullets, lay the dear old 
flag. 
With a yell of rage a seaman dashed from 
cover and headed for it. Next second he 
rolled over a dead man. Another and an- 
other followed, only to go down. 

“Stop!” yelled the ensign, seeing that the 
efforts were spelling ruin. ‘“Here’s a {devil 
of a mess!” he muttered. ‘‘We’ll have%to get 
it somehow.” 
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He held a short parley with the signal boy, 
and then the little white flags commenced to 
wag. It went against the grain, but it was 
no time to stick at trifles. He was asking 
help of the left. 

“Coming,” came back the answer, as 
centre sent the appeal on to the British squad 
on the far left. 

“Now, hang tight and wait,” snarled the 
ensign to his men. 

It was a long forty-five minutes, but pres- 
ently there was a roar and a cheer, and in 
headlong style dashed the sturdy British blue- 
jackets to the rescue. They lined the ridges 
alongside their American comrades and sat 
tight. . 

But still that flag lay on the shot-swept 
ground. 

Then came the crisis. 

Wriggling, crawling, sneaking like a worm, 
his naked flesh almost the color of the sand, 
squirmed a daring Moor. Until he leaped, 
with a yell, to his feet and made the last dash, 
not a jacky observed him. Almost before the 

‘astonished white men could realize it, he had 
snatched the flag from the ground and was 
darting away. 

“After him!” bellowed Beverly, almost be- 
side himself with rage and mortification. 

He leaped to his feet as he. shouted, and 
gave chase. 

Almost as quick the British officer was on 
his, and neck and neck the two charged down 
towards the river, followed by every man of 
their commands. 

It was a mad, wild, crazy thing todo. But 
mad, wild, crazy things sometimes win out. 

Like a flash, the two officers were upon the 
racing Moor; both snatched with desperate 
energy at the precious flag. They tore it 
from the grip of the enemy, while all around 
sang the pelting lead. In delirious triumph, 
each waved his torn portion high in the air. 
The Moor was toppled over with a swinging 
cut, and down towards the river bank con- 
tinued the two officers, with their men in hot 
pursuit. 

And just at that opportune moment “crash, 
crash,” came the shells in rapid succession 
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from the returning gunboats, finding their 
range, as they steamed in. 

It was the last straw. With a yell of ter- 
ror, the enemy were dug up out of their cover. 
With a yell of terror they turned tail and fled 
for their lives, pursued by the avenging shells, 
and with a yell of triumph, the blue-jackets 
plunged into the river and struggled across. 

On the further side, the two ensigns strug- 
gled out and stood’ looking stupidly at one 
another, each holding in his hand a half of the 
grand old flag. 

“Tt’s yours,” muttered the Britisher, ex- 
tending his portion, as he wiped the water out 
of his eyes with his other hand. 

‘No, sir,” returned the American officer, 
“that part is yours; you’ve fairly earned it. 
I have enough—Honor is saved.” 

“Thanks,” said Hollage, as he realized the 
honor paid him—Thanks—awfully,” and 
then he extended his hand and grasped his 
ally’s, with warmth. 

“Pretty tough scrap,” commented Beverly, 
as they reformed their commands and looked 
to their dead and wounded. 

“Pretty tough,” admitted the Britisher 
““Oh, I say, look here!” he called out a mo- 
ment later. ‘‘Here’s their darned old rag we 
cut down yesterday—why, by Jove, the pole 
isn’t cut at all!” 

Both officers gazed in wonderment at the 
unharmed flag staff. It was not even grazed. 

“Why they must have pulled it down them- 
selves when they found our fire too hot for 
them,” cried Beverly. 

“What a couple of asses we’ve been,” ob- 
served Hollage. 

“Agreed!” cried the American—“ Men,” 
he broke off, “Three cheers for the Flag!” 
and there, rallying around the bit of silk that 
had cost so much, American and British tars 
together let loose in three mighty, ear-splitting 
yells that reached even to the gun-boats. 

“T guess they’re all right,” observed the 
American captain to his British colleague, as 
they stood together on the bridge of the 
“Frankton.” 

“Tt would seem to, judging from the noise 
they are making,” was the reply. 























SAVED -BY A SPIRIT 


By FANNIE C. GRIFFING 


T was a dark and rainy morning, and the 
inmates of the ‘Soldiers’ Home” had 
gathered in the cosy library, where they were 
engrossed in books, magazines and papers, 
while, the smoke of many a fragrant Havana 
curled ceilingward. 

With a gesture of impatience a small, 
nervous-looking man, with an empty sleeve, 
tossed a book upon the table. “Stuff and 
nonsense! I hardly had the patience to read 
it through!” he exclaimed. “As if any 
sensible person would believe in ghosts!” 

“‘Shakespeare tells us, you will remember, 
that ‘There are more things in heaven and 
on earth, than we ever dreamed of, in our 
philosophy,’” quietly remarked his com- 
panion, a tall, dignified looking man, as he 
picked up the condemned volume, and ad- 

' justed his pince-nez. 

“Ah! ‘The Ghost of Guy Thrale!’ Ex- 
press our disbelief as we will, ghost stories 
always possess a singular fascination, and, 
indeed, in these days of discoveries and 
marvellous invention, as well as the wonders 
science is constantly bringing to light, we can 
hardly disbelieve anything!”’ 

“You surely don’t believe -in ghosts! Did 
you ever see one, or anybody who ever saw 
one?” demanded the little man with a chal- 
lenging glance. 

At this question, books and papers were 
lowered, heads were raised, and all eyes were 
centered upon the two men. 

“Personally, I’ve had no experience, but 
such things always interest me deeply,” Major 
Moreland replied quietly. 

“IT know there is much in life and perhaps 
in death that we fail to comprehend. Death 
is the one portal at which we batter in vain. 

. The grave holds fast it’s secret, but 
there ate many, I do not doubt, who believe 
in the power of the dead to manifest them- 
selves and who have, or think they have, 
seen the shade, spirit or astral body of one 
no longer living.” 

“Pooh!” snorted the little man, but, he 
looked interested, nevertheless. 


“T thought little regarding such matters,” 
the Major continued, slowly, “until I was 
deeply impressed by an incident related by a 
Federal officer, several years after the Civil 
War.” 

“Davenport was from Pennsylvania, and 
held the rank of colonel at the close of the war. 
Northern enterprise bent on developing the 
resources of the South had brought him to the 
city where we met. . . . I was interested in 
the same business, and being thrown much 
together we soon became great friends. 

“He was a tall, handsome man in the prime 
of life, with large, blue, earnest. eyes and 
pleasant agreeable manners. Our rooms 
adjoined at the hotel where we were stopping 
and as we generally spent our evenings. to- 
gether, we passed many pleasant hours. re- 
lating our experiences during the great 
struggle, ‘fighting our battles o’er again,’ and 
exchanging confidences. 

“Davenport was apparently devotedly at- 
tached to his wife, and was never weary of 
dwelling upon her many virtues and the beauty 
and intelligence of their two children. 

“Each day he received a letter, which he 
always read and re-read. 

“Her photograph stood on the mantel, 
showing her to be a beautiful woman with a 
hint of sadness in her large, dark eyes, and 
on her lovely features. 

“We sat in our room, one night, ‘before a 
blazing fire, he reading a letter which he had 
received that day, while I smoked in silence, 
and gazed at the fire. 

“Presently he refolded the dainty missive 
and, placing it in his.pocket, leaned back in 
his chair, fixing his eyes on the picture of his 
wife on the mantel above us. 
‘Woman, mother, woman, wife! 

The sweetest name that language knows 
I could hear him murmur to himself. 

“When he turned to me at length, I was 
surprised to see that his eyes were filled with 
tears. 

‘**How she has blessed my life!’ he, ex- 
claimed half to himself, ‘and to think that 
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it was by the merest chance that I ever met 
her!’ 

“T replied, ‘Indeed ?’ and gazed at him ex- 
pectantly, for his stories were always enter- 
taining, and I hoped for one, now. 

“*Ves,’ he went on, after a pause, during 
which he again studied the picture above 
him. ‘But for a very strange circumstance 
which occurred during the war, I would never 
have seen the woman who became my wife, or 
ever have known of her existence! 

“*We never speak of it, my wife and I, for 
I wish her to forget it, if possible, but it is 
often in her thoughts, I am sure, and casts 
the only shadow over her otherwise happy 
life.’ 

“By this time, I was deeply interested and 
anxiously requested him to relate the story. 
So, lighting a cigar, he -fixed his handsome, 
earnest eyes upon the lovely face of his wife 
and began: 

“*T was a captain under General Curtis, 
and it was while we were passing through 
Missouri and Arkansas that the event oc- 
curred, which changed the current of my life, 
and saved that of my wife. 

“It was before the desperate battle of 
Pea Ridge and the division I commanded was 
encamped on ‘the roadside, near a dense 
swamp, where we were awaiting the arrival 
of Curtis. 

“*Quantrell’s guerrillas were somewhere 
in the state, we knew, fleeing before our ad- 
vance, and might even now be lurking in the 
depths of the swamp, so the pickets were 
warned to keep a sharp lookout. 

“¢ Just where the road entered the swamp 
a picket was posted constantly, as we feared 
an attack from that direction. 

“¢The picket who was on duty at night was 
an old school-fellow of mine, Dick Boyd by 
name, a bright young fellow, well liked by all. 

‘** A few days after our arrival at the place, I 
was surprised to see him enter my tent. His 
youthful face was pale and haggard, and the 
strange, unnatural expression of his usually 
pleasant, laughing eyes startled me. Omit- 
ting the salute, he sank upon a camp-stool as 
if utterly forgetting himself. 

““*What’s the matter, Dick?’ I asked anx- 
iously, ‘are you sick?’ ‘No, I ain’t sick,’ was 
his reply. ‘But for God’s sake, let me off 
picket duty tonight, Captain! I can stand 
a good deal, but when it comes to ghosts, 
blamed if I can go through it another night!’ 
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And the poor fellow groaned most dismally. 

“<Ghosts!’ I repeated. ‘Look here, Dick, 
have you been drinking ?’ 

“*Haven’t touched a drop! 
something,’ and he groaned. 

“Will you let me off tonight, Captain ?’ 

‘Look here, Dick,’ I said, firmly. ‘Don’t 
be foolish, but tell me at once what is the 
matter. Perhaps some one has tried to 
frighten you.’ 

“*T thought so myself at first,’ he replied, 
as he swallowed a nip of brandy I had poured 
into a glass; ‘but now I’m sure it’s a real 
ghost, and I dassent go back there tonight! 
It was this way, Captain: 

“**T go on duty at twelve, as you know, and 
I never take my eyes off that swamp, for fear 
old Quantreil and his gang will surprise us 
some night. 

“*Night before last, when I went on duty 
as usual, it was very cold as you know. I 
walked briskly toand fro, for an hour perhaps, 
to warm myself and then leaned against a tree, 
my eyes upon the swamp. Presently I be- 
came aware of a peculiar radiance or faint 
glow far in the depths of the swamp, which 
came nearer until I could make out something 
white and shining coming directly toward 
me. When directly opposite me in the road 
it came to a standstill, and I could see that it 
was a woman, or rather a young girl, all 
dressed in white. 

“**T could see her quite distinctly—a girl in 
a long, white dress, and with fair hair hanging 
about her face. I cocked my gun and waited 
for her to speak, but instead she stood gazing - 
at me, then, slowly lifting her hand, she 
beckoned to me with her finger. 

“*What can the girl want this time o’ 
night?’ I thought and waited for her to come 
nearer, for, of course, I couldn’t leave my post. 
But she presently turned, and “glided back 
the way-she had come, turning now and then 
to see if I were following her. 

“**T said nothing about the occurrence, fear- 
ing the ridicule of the boys, but will you be- 
lieve it, Captain, last night at exactly the 
same hour, the same thing happened! She 
came nearer this time, and I saw that her face 
was white as chalk, and her eyes fixed. A 
kind of faint light seemed to surround her, 
making her face and figure quite distinct. 
Suddenly it came over me that it was no living 
woman, but a ghost, and the blood seemed to 
freeze in my veins while my teeth chattered. 


Wish I had 
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“*Again she beckoned and glided back 
toward the swamp, pausing every few minutes. 
When she saw I wasn’t following her, she 
seemed to wring her hands, as if in great 
distress. What can she want? I can’t go 
through the thing again tonight, Captain, and 
hope you will let me off! I know its a ghost!’ 

“*T am astonished at you, Dick!’ I ex- 
claimed, in as severe a tone as I could com- 
mand. ‘Why did you not report at once? 
The woman may be in trouble, and wishes 
help.’ 

“*Why didn’t she come over an’ tell me 
what she wanted, instead o’ wringing her 
hands and scarin’ the life out o’ me?’ de- 
manded practical Dick. 

“*Tt wasn’t any living woman, Captain, 
but a ghost!’ 

“*T don’t believe in ghosts, Dick,’ I said. 
‘But you have seen something and I will in- 
vestigate the matter tonight and find out 
what it means. Some one may be in trouble 
and wish our help.’ 

“* After I had dismissed Dick, I pondered 
a good deal over what he had said. In my 
healthy, happy existence there had been little 
room for morbid fancies, and as I have said, 
I didn’t believe in ghosts. My final con- 
clusion was that the girl perhaps wished to 
warn us of some danger and had been too 
timid to approach Dick, whose excited fancy 
had gotten the best of him. My curiosity 
was excited, and I wondered if Dick hadn’t 
hadn’t made a mistake in not following the 
girl, or informing me at once of he occurrence. 

“*When the pickets were changed that night 
Sergeant Duncan, an orderly and myself 
accompanied Dick to his post. 

“‘Snugly muffled in our heavy overcoats 
we took our position under a large oak tree 
near the road, while Dick paced back and 
forth. There was no moon, but the stars 
shone brilliantly in the clear, frosty sky, 
making objects quite discernible. I had re- 
solved to follow the girl, if she appeared 
again, telling Dick that he could either ac- 
company the Sergeant and myself, or remain 
at his post with the orderly. 

“*A chilling wind blew from the swamp, 
causing our teeth to chatter, and we drew 
closer around the trunk of the old oak to 


whose branches a few withered leaves still 


clung. Patiently we waited, while overhead 
the glittering stars slowly paced their eternal 
round in the mighty camp of constellations. 
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We began to feel drowsy, and I had just 
lighted a cigar when Dick approached and 
whispered: 

“**Twas about this time last night, Cap- 
tain.’ He crouched beside us and all eyes 
were turned toward the gloomy depths of the 
swamp. Suddenly he sprang to his feet and 
pointed toward the swamp, exclaiming: 

“There it is, Captain! She’s coming!’ 

“Instantly we were on our feet, and sure 
enough, far down the road, in the dense gloom 
of the swamp, a tiny, glowing spot appeared, 
coming toward us with a swift, gliding mo- 
tion. A spot of white surrounded by a 
luminous glow like moonlight, it was growing 
brighter as it approached. At length it 
paused and I saw as plainly as I see you a 
fair young girl in white, clinging garments, 
her long light hair falling around her like a 
gilded veil. Her face was white as marble, 
and the large, mournful eyes gazed fixedly at 
us. A strange chill passed over me, a shiver 
ran down my spine, and as we all stared, 
breathless at the apparation, one hand was 
slowly lifted and beckoning, she turned and 
glided back into the swamp. 

“*We must follow her!’ I exclaimed 
quickly. ‘And find out what this means! 
Come on, boys! Drawing my revolver, I 
sprang into the road, followed by my com- 
panions. 

“Yes, the little girl’s in some trouble and 
wants our help!’ cried Duncan, as he kept 
pace with me. He was a large, powerful 
man, with the kindest of hearts. 

*On went the gliding figure before us, the 
luminous glow about her rendering her dis- 
tinctly visible. 

“*Suddenly Duncan exclaimed, as he 
panted over the rough road beside me: 

“*There’s something strange about that 
girl, Captain!’ 

“* And now that I looked, I saw what I had 
failed to notice, there was no apparent move- 
ment of the limbs in the figure before us. 
The girl appeared to be simply gliding over 
the ground. 

*‘* Again, I confess, I shivered and felt half 
inclined to turn back, but an impulse stronger 
than my fears urged me on. If, I reflected, 
for three successive nights, the girl had im- 
plored us to follow her, there surely must be 
serious cause for her actions. So I merely 
answered, not wishing to rouse the super- 
stitious fears of my companions: 
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“*We must find out what it means, anyhow, 
Duncan, Some one may be in trouble.’ 

“‘fAn’ ’tis trouble we’ll be in, I’m afraid!’ 
growled -the Sergeant. ‘The little one may 
be leading us right into a nest of guerrillas,’ 

_“*T think not!’ I answered briefly, and 
somehow I felt no distrust whatever of the 
girl. 

“*¢For nearly a mile we stumbled over the 
rough-winding road, then our guide paused, 
and when we were quite near, turned suddenly 
into the woods and flitted on as before. Fear- 
ing an ambush from guerrillas we cocked 
our revolvers, and followed as best we could 
in the increased darkness. Again, presently, 
the white figure paused and we saw before us 
a small clearing and the outlines of a house. 
Through the broken gate, and up the path to 
the steps, we saw the white figure flit, stand 
for an instant before the closed door, dis- 
tinctly outlined, then it vanished. 

“Duncan gave a low whistle of astonish- 
ment, but the next moment a sound from 
within reached our ears—low, faint moans. 

“*Somebody’s dyin’ in here!’ shouted Dun- 
can, in great excitement, and after knocking 
loudly we tried the door, which we afterwards 
found had been nailed up, as well as the 
windows. 

“«There was no response to our frantic 
knocking, except the moans became more 
audible. 

“‘*Seizing a heavy wooden maul which lay 
near the steps, Duncan attacked the door 
without ceremony and it soon fell from its 
hinges with a crash, We paused a moment 
to listen, but all was dark and silent within, 
and cocking my revolver, I stepped across the 
fallen door while Duncan struck a match. 

“‘By it’s flickering light, we saw a small, 
plainly furnished room, and a low moan 
quickly drew our eyes toward the bed. Upon 
it, bound hand and foot with cruel cords, lay 
the emaciated form of a young and once 
lovely. girl. 

“Her thin, white face was framed in a 
mass of rich dark hair, and the great hollow 
eyes gazed pitifully at us. She was so weak 
that her voice was the merest whisper. 

“Great God! What devil’s work is this?’ 
I exclaimed, as I sprang to the poor girl’s side. 
Duncan’s quick eye had perceived a candle 
‘ upon the bureau, which he lighted and ap- 
proached the bed. 

“*T bent over the still form, and caught the 
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whispered words: ‘Thank God! Oh, thank 
God!’ Then the dark eyes closed, and she 
lay as one dead. 

“¢This one ain’t any ghost!’ was Duncan’s 
remark, as with eager fingers he helped me 
cut and untie the cords that bound the poor 
girl to the bed. 

“*T had placed a small flask of brandy in 
my pocket, and now I forced a few drops be- 
tween the pallid lips. 

“¢The Sergeant bustled about, kindled a 
fire on the hearth, and lighting another candle 
proceeded to search the house. He soon 
returned with water with which we bathed 
the girl’s face, and when she at length opened 
her eyes, we placed a draught to her parched 
lips. 

““Thank God for sending you!’ she whis- 
pered, her weak hands clinging to mine, like 
a frightened child. 

“*She must be starving,’ muttered Duncan, 
and he again disappeared, returning shortly 
with a small sauce-pan and a cup of meal. 

“*With this he soon prepared some gruel, a 
cup full of which the famished creature eagerly 
drank, and then dropped asleep. Duncan 
and myself sat by the bedside until dawn, 
Dick and the orderly crouching over the fire. 
No one had mentioned the apparition which 
had guided us thither, but I knew that every 
man, as well as myself, was puzzling his 
brains over the strange affair. 

“Could it have been the shade, or astral 
body, of the girl before me who had sum- 
moned us to her aid, while she lay uncon- 
scious? I asked myself during the silent 
watches of the night. 

“*We had all seen our strange guide quite 
distinctly,, however, a very young girl, in 
trailing white garments and long fair hair, 
while the one we now saw wore a dress of 
some dark gray material, and her beautiful 
hair was dark and curling. The moment 
we reached the little porch, too, we had heard 
her low moans. 

“*No, they were not the same, I told my- 
self and there must be some other solution of 
the mystery. 

“*At the first glimmer of dawn, Duncan 
rose, rekindled the dying fire, and dispatched 
Dick and the orderly for wood. Leaving 
him busied in preparing another sauce-pan 
of gruel, I walked to the door and out upon 
the little porch. 

“*As it grew lighter, Dick returned with 























an armful of wood, and reported that he and 
his companion had discovered two new-made 
graves in the grove back of the house, one 
showing every evidence of care, and nicely 
inclosed, the other, hastily and roughly made. 

*¢We’ll find out what it all means, Dick,’ 
I told him, ‘when the young lady is able 
to talk; that is, if she don’t die.’ 

““*When we returned to the girl’s bedside 
we found the kind-hearted Sergeant feeding 
her with gruel as if she had been an infant. 
Her voice was a little stronger now, and we 
learned from her that she had been placed in 
the terrible position in which we found her 
and left to die by a band of guerrillas, led 
by one McGraw, a former overseer of her 
father’s. ‘They murdered my poor father 


and then left me here to die,’ she whispered. - 


‘Because I despised McGraw, and told him 
I would rather die a thousand times than 
marry such a fiend.’ 

““*We bade her not to try to talk until she 
was stronger, and then we hastily constructed 
a rude litter and placed her thereon, well- 
wrapped in the bedclothes and with pillows 
beneath her. Carefully and tenderly we 
carried her over the rough road, and on 
reaching camp with our burden, found our 
comrades nearly wild with anxiety over oyr 
prolonged absence. 

“Their amazement and indignation was 
intense on hearing our story. All that was 
possible was done to make the young lady 
comfortable, the men vieing with each other 
in showing her every kindness and attention. 

“«They were all intensely interested, and 
anxious to learn the story of her terrible 
misfortunes, but the surgeon would not per- 
mit her to talk for some days. She recovered 
her strength rapidly, and was indeed a lovely 
girl and her manners were charming. Her 
name was Georgia Durand, and when, at 
last, she was strong enough she related her 
terrible story to an audience consisting of 
Duncan, Dick, the good surgeon and as 
many of the men as I would permit, and my- 
self, of course. 

“‘Her father, had been a planter, and 
McGraw had occupied the position of over- 
seer on the plantation, prior to the war. He 
had been finally discharged and ordered off 
the place by the old man, for cruelty to 
the slaves and obnoxious attentions to his 
daughter. 

“*McGraw had left, vowing vengeance, 
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and they heard that he had* joined Quan- 
trell’s band of guerrillas during the war. 

“*One « night,’ continued Miss Durand, 
‘we awoke to find our house in flarhes atid 
surrounded by a band of murderous cut- 
throats, led by McGraw, who had sworn, so 
we heard, to “hang the old rebel before his 
daughter’s eyes.” 

“*With the help of our faithful slaves’ ‘we 
managed to escape with our lives and hide 
ourselves in that lonely little place where you 
found me until it would be safe to leave the 
country. 

“‘T had always detested McGraw, and’ 
when he dared to show his admiration for 
me by obnoxious attentions I very unwisely 
informed my father. 

“**He flew into a terrible passion, ordéting 
McGraw to leave the place instantly.’'’ As 
I have said, we barely escaped with our lives 
when he returned to wreak his vengeance 
upon us. 

“My twin sister, Angelica, was always 
delicate, and the shock and terrible fright 
and exposure was too much for her. She 
became very ill, and in spite of all our loving 
care she died. 

“*My poor little sister! I felt as if my 


~heart would break when she left us. We 


‘buried her in a grove of trees near the house, 
and had just completed our sad task when 
McGraw and. five or six villainous-looking 
men rode up to the gate of our hiding-place. 
They seized my father and McGraw coolly 
bade me choose between marrying him or 
seeing my father hanged. 

“*T gazed at the wretch in an agony too 
great for words, and my dear father, drawing 
himself to his full height, exclaimed: ‘No, 
my daughter, a thousand times, no! Death 
rather than dishonor! I am old, and can 
live but a few years longer at best, and your 
young life is all before you! Escape if you 
can, from these brutes in human shape, but 
chose death always rather than such dishonor!” 

“*Tn a fury, McGraw ordered his men to 
drag my poor father away, and I shrieked, 
Oh, God! let me die! 

““T remember hearing McGraw say: 
“We'll see that you do, and no mistake about 
it!” as I sank fainting to the floor. 

“When I regained consciousness I was 
in the position you found me. Bound hand 
and foot, left alone to die of starvation by the 
inhuman wretches who had carried off our 
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only servant.:’ How long I remained thus I 
do not know, as I was in darkness the whole 
time. Often I fancied my sister was with 
' me, striving to comfort me. I must have been 
delirious. 

“*At this point in the young girl’s story 
Sergeant Duncan, Dick, the orderly and 
myself exchanged startled glances, but we all 
remained ‘silent. 

“Afterwards, when in private we dis- 
cussed the matter, no doubt remained in our 
minds that the young girl who had died, 
conscious in the grave of the terrible suffering 

‘ and danger of her twin sister, had’ in spirit led 
us to her aid,’ 

“Here Colonel Davenport paused and 
gazed long and thoughtfully at the photo- 
graph before him, his mind evidently busy 
with memories of his strange experience. 

“Well, what else?” I querried, after wait- 


“ There’s little more to ‘tell,’ he responded, 
rousing himself. 

“* An excellent family lived but a few miles 
distant from our camp and on learning of 
Miss Durand’s sad and terrible experience, 
they willingly consented to receive and pro- 
tect her until she fully regained her health, 
and could communicate with her friends and 
relatives. 

** After she was domiciled under the hos- 
pitable roof of the Gilberts, Dick and myself, 
often accompanied by the big Sergeant, 
visited her every day, until we finally broke 
camp to join Curtis and participate in the 
fearful battle at Pea Ridge. 

“**And during those visits the esteem and 
admiration I had always entertained for the 
lovely girl rapidly ripened into love, a love 
which she returned and which has increased 
with every passing year, since she became 





ing some time for him to resume. 





SIRUS 
By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


REATEST of all the circling suns of space! 
I see thee sparkle in the deeps of night, 

A world of what transcendent beauty bright! 
Peopled with what impassioned, god-like race! 
How vain to ask! I can but idly trace 
i Thy whirlwind flight amid the lesser spheres, 

And wonder at the torch of flame the years 
Tame not, nor robs not ever of wild grace! 

So in the human soul where lovely. hopes, 

And glowing thoughts like stars of splendor rise, 
One sun of all that climbs the jeweled slopes, 

Shines brightest in dark sorrow’s midnight skies; 
Tis that”onefgloryJ{that outshines death’s night: 
Love bearing in its bosom truth’s pure light! 





my wife, at the close of the war. 








THE HIGH SEAS OF SPACE 


By THOMAS F. BALDWIN 


WAS born about three miles from Quincy, 

Ill., fifty-three years ago, in a log cabin, 
and we had very few ideas during my boy- 
hood about airships or aerial navigation 
except somersaults, either backward or for- 
ward, My first efforts in this direction were 
what is called in circus parlance “ground 
acts,” for at an early age I joined a circus, and 
I may add that in those days that association 
was a pretty rugged training school for a boy. 
I soon began to think that “ground acts” 
were not the highest achievement and aspired 
to do what we called “high acts.” It was 
with the W. W. Cole circus that I first went 
on the horizontal bars. I soon was able to 
walk the tight wire, the slack wire and manipu- 
late the loose rope and the cloud swing. But 
I did not like the circus, though I became a 
good rope-walker and all-around gymnast. 
But what I acquired in these days helped me 
as an aeronaut, and I learned in walking the 
tight rope that it is not so much a matter of 
practise, or of any peculiar muscular “move- 
ment or strength, as it is in keeping at it until 
you have the “feel” of confidence, and when 
once this comes to a man, he is equally at 
home on wire, rope or ground, Sometimes 
this requires months of patient practice, but 
when the real “feel” comes, and the mind 
is steadily concentrated on the act, there is 
never any danger of a “splash.” 

Tired of circus life, I began to do some 
work at summer resorts, and in all my years 
of life as an acrobat I never had a scratch, 
because I always carefully tested my acts, 
before attempting them, with the “belt” and 
all other possible precautions. 

I began ballooning in ’81, when about 
twenty-one years of age, and in this, too, I 
found that the same principle of “feel” ap- 
plied. In all my flights there never was any 
apprehension of danger in going up in the 
air, any more than there had been on the 
board or trapeze; when once this sense and 
principle of security is grasped, it is going to 
have a wonderful effect on the history of 
aerial navigation. . 


When bicycles were first invented, it ap- 
peared impossible for them to be ridden se- 
curely, but after a little practice it became 
quite an ordinary matter, because we had 
grasped the principle of “feel,” guiding and . 
balancing ourselves. It will just be the same 
with aerial navigation. When once we have 
discoverd the right principle, the development 
will be as rapid as that of bicycles. 

In the early days I felt that balloons had 
little to do with aerial navigation. I started 
out to get hold of fundamental knowledge on 
the subject. I went to public libraries and 
studied all the books I could find on aero- 
nautics and methods of manipulating hydro- 
gen gas, and found, to my surprise, that the 
popular notion of balloon manipulation was 
entirely incorrect. A balloon does not “go 
up,” but rather is forced up by the closing 
of the air below it as it rises, and this pressure 
forces it higher and higher as a wedge— 
the contents of the balloon is a cork and the 
air is the water. This is one of the reasons 
why an occupant in a balloon does not usually 
feel much afraid—it is as though he rested 
all the time upon something solid and. the 
earth moves away and there is nothing at 
the side to give that thrill of falling or rising as 
in an elevator. 

Hydrogen being thirteen-fourteenths lighter 
than air—by displacing so many feet of air— 
the air served as a brace to the balloon, as 
there is normally seven tons of air pressure 
on a man’s body. It was getting this fact 
firmly fixed in my mind that I felt I would 
some day make a dirigible balloon a success. 

In 1881 I made my first ascension at San 
Francisco, California, and I shall not be 
likely to forget that day—for, although not 
nervous, I felt that my whole career for the 
future depended on the success of that ascent. 
A noted captain of aeronautics went with me 
in that balloon and our sensations were al- 
together pleasant, and here I felt assured that 
now I had found my life profession. After- 
wards I took up the study and working of 
captive balloons as a business, and have now 
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a balloon in the West that is capable of taking 
up eighteen people at the same time. It car- 
ries 140,000 cubic feet of gas. 

Later on I made a tour of Europe, and 
made hundreds of ascensions and never lost 
a balloon. The English people used to re- 
mark: “‘Watches may be timed by Baldwin’s 
balloon ascensions.” 

I contrived to use smaller balloons when 
I judged it necessary; in heavy winds and 
in the lee of a large building I made a start 
clearing all obstacles of an earthly nature, 
for the aeronaut is not nervous when once 
he gets past the reefs and shoals of the lower 
air eddies. This is the reason that the high 
fence was built about the aerodrome at the 
World’s Fair; the high slats prevent eddies and 
serve as a wind-break. Many things have 
to be considered in balloon ascensions, and I 
often think of a remark made by King Ed- 
ward in 1888, when he came to see me make 
an ascent at the Alexandra Palace: 

“There are ‘great achievements for the 
aeronaut in the coming years.” 

When I made the first parachute jump in 
this country, I thought I had advanced a 
few steps in the science of aeronautics. I 
studied the matter for months, and made 
many tests before attempting a public exhibi- 
tion. I made most of my jumps in water, and 
if it had not been that every particle of my 
body was hard as iron from former training 
as a gymnast and taking of all kinds of jolts, 
I would not have lasted through these early 
experiments. But, best of all, I had a knowl- 
edge of flying, acquired in my acrobatic work. 
In this part of the work the head is everything, 
and acts as a rudder, the slightest motion of 
which will control the whole body. It may 
be noticed that a man who runs a leaping 
board, and changes his mind in the slightest 
way makes a “splash.” It is always abso- 
lutely necessary to continue when once 
started. As in all efforts of life, it is es- 
sential that the mind be concentrated on 
the “act” in order to insure success, and it 
is also desirable that a man use every pre- 
caution before he starts to know emphatically 
what he is going to do. In all my circus 
work I used the belt until I felt perfectly cer- 
tain that I could accomplish what I was at- 
tempting. 

Speaking of circus work reminds me of an 
incident connected with those early days in 


which George W- D. Hayden figured. ' He’ 
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, came about the tent when the band ought to 


have been playing in the good, old-fashioned 
style. I was standing in the flaps of the can- 
vas, ready to do my tight-rope act, and over- 
heard the colloquy: 

“Why in the —— are they not playing?” 
inquired Hayden of the band master. 

“Baldwin has not arrived.” 

“Not arrived. Well, you go ahead and 
play and depend upon it that Baldwin is 
here somewhere.” 

When I stepped out from the canvas later 
on, I felt that a compliment had been paid 
me, for the one thing I have prided myself 
on and been particular about is to keep faith 
with the public as to time and place of an 
event announced. 

It was in 1886 that I made the first para- 
chute jump. I took the ribs out of the para- 
chute to simplify it, and at that time this was 
considered a hazardous thing to do. This 
first jump was made in Golden Gate Park 
in San Francisco, and before attempting it, 
I experimented for many weeks with sand 
bags just my own weight, and did not ven- 
ture a jump until I had the “feel” that it 
could be safely done. Yet I must confess 
there was a moment when T held my breath 
when I took that first flight through thou- 
sands of feet of air. I came down: rather 
more rapidly than IT had expected, but in- 
stead of increasing, the speed diminished as 
the parachute unfolded to its full capacity 
before touching the ground. At first people 
refused to credit such an enterprise, yet it 
really is as simple as A, B, C. Parachutes’ 
were not a new thing, but nothing had been 
done with them since the death of Cogswell, 
over fifty years previous. 

When my parachute experiments were 
heard of, I went to Mr. Morton of the Market 
Street Cable Line and told him I thought I 
had an exhibition that would be a good 
feature for the Golden Gate Park, and he’ 
asked me what it was, and I told him a para-° 
chute jump. I said I would jump a dollar a 
foot, and he answered: 

“Go aheadl and jump a thousand’ feet!’* 
so I made my first jump. At that time my 
mind was disturbed with visions of an air- 
ship. As the bicycle and automobile: de-: 
veloped they revealed to me a way of over- 
coming the one vital difficulty, that of‘ pro- 
viding power for an airship, ‘and now aerial 
navigation has become merely a’ mechanical: 
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proposition. I consider Professor Langley 
one of the greatest masters of aeronautic 
science, and Mr. Chanute of Chicago is also 
an expert and has made several remarkable 
demonstrations. The Wright Brothers with 
their aeroplane are making exhaustive ex- 
periments, while Santos Dumont, in Paris, 
has certainly won the admiration of the world. 

The first idea I had for the mechanical part 
of my airship came to me from the motor- 
cycle, and utilizing this idea I built small 
motor-balloons at Quincy, and later at San 
Francisco, putting into the experiments all 
the’ money I could accumulate. The Cali- 
fornia Arrow was the ship which made the 
flight and Dr. Talcot joined me in this enter- 
prise, and in honor of Mr. Carpenter’s 
favorite automobile we called the airship the 
“ Arrow.”’ 

Last winter I spent many months at the 
Santa Clara College, studying the law of fluid 
movement, for you know that air is a fluid, 
the only difference being in matter of density. 
It was Professor J. J. Montgomery who 
brought to light again and developed the old 


well-known principle of the parabolic curve, — 


which is one of the vital points in the con- 
struction of a propeller of an airship. The 
parabolic curve, as you know, is a curve the 
ends of which never meet, it can never make 
a circle—it is the curve that ig found in a 
bird’s wing and is essential for flying. It was 
one of the fundamental mechanical propo- 
sitions to be considered in the making of an 
airship. At first we had five or six screws on 
the propeller, but we finally got it down to 
only two blades, and the curve of those repre- 
sented the most important point in the wholé 
proposition. To have this parabolic curve 


so as to have each screw absolutely clear and . 


utilize the “‘air-wake,” or air disturbed, at 
the same time avoiding all possible resistance, 
was the important question we had to con- 
sider. We found by a series of experiments 


that the air in striking a blade of a parabolic ’ 


curve at a certain angle—say forty-five degrees 
—goes up over the blade instead of down as 
commonly believed. Now, the greatest speed 


possible to secure is forty-seven miles an hour. : 


It is a well-known law in mechanics, that the 
slower you go the less power you use. In the 
construction of the Arrow we utilized all the 
information obtained by these experiments, 
and also were careful about selecting ma- 
terials. The Arrow consisted of a bag of 
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Japanese silk, seventeen feet in diameter and 
fifty-two in length, covered with ten coats of 
varnish, inside and out, and outside of all a 
netting of number sixty cotton seine, with 
six-inch square mesh. The keel or rudder of 
the ship is forty feet in length, made of 
laminated spruce, and forms an equilateral 
triangle, the strongest curve known to modern 
Science and the one that is used in bridge 
construction. The Arrow only weighs 300 
pounds and is sixty feet in length, and has a 
rail on top, with two rails on either side, three 
feet apart. The motor is a ten horse power, 
and must be started at the time the ascension 
is made, and cannot be interfered with by the 
aeronaut after anchor is weighed. This was 
looked upon as an objection by some, but 
when one stops to consider, neither can the 
machinery of an automobile be adjusted 
while it is in motion, and accidents must be 
prevented by perfecting the working parts 
before a start is made, not by repairing en 
route. When we made our first flight, we 
carefully tightened every bolt and screw be- 
fore starting, and felt that we were not trusting 
to guess work, but to exact science and meas- 
urement. The aeronaut must know his ma- 
chine well before it goes into the air. The 
extreme simplicity of the Arrow has made it 
at once a marvel and a success. We have 
simply amplified and. brouhgt into harmony 
the three propositions of lever, screw and 
wedge. 

It was nearly a hundred years after the law 
of gravity was discovered—something that 
was as plain as that two and two make four— 
before a balloon was built, and we considered 


‘the science of aeronautics entirely new. Yet 


when I made an ascension in Siam before the 


‘crown prince in Bangkok, I was much in- 


terested in learning there that a man had 
in the seventh century, on a similar occasion 
(that is the celebration of the hair-cutting of 
the crown prince, whose hair is never cut 
until he comes of age) made a descent in a 
parachute, so I concluded that our “‘inven- 
tions” are not so new after all. Something 
of this kind was known in London also, for 
it was just fifty years after Cocknell was 
killed in his parachute descent there that I 
made my first ribless parachute jump. 

In reference to the achievements of the 
Arrow, I know that it has demonstrated be- 
yond all doubt the practicability of aerial 
navigation, and up to the present time the 
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very simplicity of the proposition has been its 
most bewildering aspect. We know that the 
dirigible balloon can be made to go forward 
and backward with the wind, or against it, 
and that it can be raised or lowered at will. 
It is no idle dream to prophesy that in future 
years people will have their airships, just as 
they have had their bicycles and automobiles, 
for a period of practical development is at 
hand when the construction of airships will 
be so simplified that the cost will be greatly 
lessened. I have a son twelve years of age, 
and I believe he will live to see the day of air- 
ships under perfect control, floating over the 
cities. What a revolution all this would 
make in industrial projects, and what a revo- 
lution it would make in our roads—no one 
can obtain title deeds in the blue sky or right 
of way to the milky way, it will be free alike 
to the poor man, as well as to the wealthy 
autocrat, a universal byway of communica- 
tion beween the countries of the whole world. 
When we consider the performance of elec- 
tricity in the past, there is no reason to doubt 
that it will revolutionize the methods of com- 
munication in the future. The airship has 
been the dream of the inventor for centuries 
past, and may be for centuries to come, but 
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my belief is that the cool-headed, energetic, 
capable force and genius of the American 
mechanic rather than the inventors will over- 
come all obstacles in the way of aerial navi- 
gation. The next great international ex- 
position will show what can be accomplished 
on American soil, or rather in American 
air. 

It was indeed unfortunate that Santos Du- 
mont could not have made his experiments 
on this side of the ocean—experiments that 
have won the well-earned admiration of the 
world as he circled about the Eiffel tower. 
It is to our own workmen, coming from: the 
industrial and mechanical schools, that we 
must look for the solution of the problem of 
aerial navigation, rather than to the studies of 
the dreamer in his library. It is simply a 
question of finding out what to do and doing 
it, and I am led to believe that within the 
next quarter of a century great things will be 
achieved in the line of aerial navigation, and 
that we shall have not only airships for rich 
mens’ pleasure, but that they will also be 
utilized as a means of transport for both pas- 
sengers and goods, utilizing a right of way in 


' the sky and the “high seas” of the infinite 


space. 














THE OLD BARN AT THE FARM 


By MRS. A. E. TREAT 


T seemed to cling to the warm, brown earth, 
The old barn there by the trees, 

Like a hatural growth of the soil it rose 
In its homely thrift and ease. 

A treasure-house for the spoils of the field, 
And it ever held a charm 

For those who played, in their childhood days 
In the old barn at the farm. 


What a welcome it held for the children there, 
With its great doors open wide! 

There were depths of mystery to explore, 
Rare places to seek and hide. 

And far above in the dusky gloom, 
Shot through by the sunshine’s gold 

The swallows were darting to and fro 
To their nests mid the rafters old. 


It was a joy to romp through the spacious ways 
With no one to check the uproar 
And the joyous laughter that rippled forth 
As we slipped on the seedy floor. 
So happily in and out we strayed 
Through the sunshine and the gloom, 
With the rustling hay in the loft o’erhead 
And its subtle sweet perfume. 
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And it seems like a breath of the olden time 
And the scent of old-time flowers 

To measure the freedom of those fair days 
With the bounds and limits of ours. 

And I count*those happy among my friends 
Who can call up the vanished charm 

And the sweet and wholesome memories 
Of the old barn at the farm. 





LITTLE HELPS: FOR HOME-MAKERS 


For THE LITTLE HELPS FOUND SUITED FOR USE IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT, WE AWARD SIX’ MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. IF YOU ARE ALREADY A 
susscrisER, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE 
PAID IN FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. You can THEN 
EITHER EXTEND YOUR OWN TERM OR SEND THE NATIONAL 
TO A FRIEND. IF YOUR LITTLE HELP DOES NOT APPEAR, 
IT IS PROBABLY BECAUSE THE SAME IDEA HAS BEEN 
OFFERED BY SOME ONE ELSE BEFORE YOU. TRY AGAIN. 
WE DO NOT WANT COOKING RECIPES, UNLESS YOU HAVE 
ONE FOR A NEW OR UNCOMMON DISH. ENCLOSE A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IF YOU WISH US 
TO RETURN OR ACKNOWLEDGE UNAVAILABLE OFFERINGS. 


OLIVE OIL FOR PRICKLY HEAT 
By Mrs. S. G. B., Macon, Mo. 


To those who suffer the tortures of this painful affliction 
I desire to recommend the use of pure olive oil. While it 
may not permanently cure, it will immediately relieve 
the fiery pricking. It should be gently but thoroughly 
rubbed upon the parts affected, usually the feet and ankles 
and lower limbs of elderly persons. It will bring comfort- 
able and refreshing sleep when all else fails. 

By adding a few drops of white rose or any good toilet 
perfume, it is pleasant to use. 

By all means avoid scratching the irritated surface, 
particularly with the nails, as this is liable to induce blood- 
poisoning. 


UNMARKED HARDWOOD FLOORS 

By Lizzie Dickie, Twin Springs, Idaho 
To prevent hardwood floors from being marked, cut 
pieces of thick felt the exact size of the tips of the chairs, 
and fasten on with strong glue. The felt is far less expen- 


sive than rubber tips and will wear much better. Rocking 
chairs may have 2 long narrow strip glued on the rocker. 


ECONOMIC KINDLING 
Potato parings, dried carefully and kept in a dry place 
are excellent for starting a fire. 


TO START SEEDS QUICKLY 
By Rajael Lanani, Loleta, Cal. 


When wishing to plant seeds and wishing them to be 
sure and grow, such as onions, parsnips, beets, carrots and 
salsify, take a piece of flannel or old blanket, wring the 
cloth out of boiling water, lay on a warm stove, sprinkle 
your seed on the cloth, and roll up and put in a warm 
place for twelve hours; then plant in the usual way. You 
will be surprised to see how quickly the seeds will sprout. 


EXTERMINATING ANTS 
By Mrs. L. Alexander, Fort Thomas, Aris. 


The following is answering Mr. W. B. Robinson’s te- 
quest, which appears in the National Magazine for March: 

For the extermination of ants it is necessary to destroy 
the nest. The small red ant usually found in the house 
has itshome in the wall or floor. If it is possible to locate 
it, a liberal application of carbon bisulphide will destroy 
the ants and larvae. It the nest cannot be found, the most 
efficient way to protect food stuffs is to stand the legs of 
tables, ice box or safe in shallow tins of water, replenish- 
ing the water frequently. Poisons or odors have not 
proved successful in the case of ants. The best means of 
prevention, is to. allow no food stuffs, especially sweets, to 
remain where ants can find them, for if they once begin 
it is very hard to get rid of them.—Written by Emma E. 
Pirie, Supervisor of Domestic Science, San Antonio pub- 
lic schools, and published in the San Antonio Daily Express, 
Sunday, March 15, 1908. 


EPSOM SALT BATH 
By Gertrude C. Whitacre, Alliance, O. 


I wish every ont knew the value of an Epsom salt bath 
for tired or aching muscles. Use a heaping tablespoonful 
of Epsom salts to a pint of as hot water as can be borne 
with comfort, and apply with cloth or sponge to affected 
parts, and the result is almost magical. Even the aches 
of “‘la grippe” have to succumb to its soothing effect. 
Try it. 

TO MEND AN UMBRELLA 
By Mrs. J. O. Booth, Sedan, Kansas 

When a silk umbrella begins to wear through in the fold, 
get one inch ribbon the same shade, and with rubber 
mending tissue, run it down the entire length of each 
width. A good silk umbrella will last several years longer 


if carefully mended in this way, and the repairs will 
scarcely be noticed. 


TO KEEP A BROOM IN GOOD CONDITION 
By Mrs. C. J. Greer, Newberg, Oregon 
If broonis are wetted in- boiling suds once a week they 


will become very tough, will not cut the carpet, will last 
much longer, and always sweep like new. 


EGGS EASILY SHELLED 
By Jessie Lewis, Mohawk, N.Y. 


If shell and skin of a boiled egg cling when peeling, 
hold under water and they will slip off easily. % 
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PRACTICAL JELLY-MAKING 
By Dora Read Goodale, Redding, Conn. 


Feminine efforts to “hang” the jelly-bag with the aid 
of chairs, broom-sticks and flat-irons are both pathetic 
and funny. This is how one woman solved the problem 
and thereby halved the labor of jelly-making:— 

Take a wooden box at least two feet long and a foot deep; 
with a hammer split out half of-one end and drive a strong 
nail in the middle of the split edge. Set it up cupboard- 
wise on the table and place a stone jar under the project- 
ing nail. Use a three-cornered jelly-bag of thin flannel 
or doubled cheese-cloth, and keep it open by pinning the 
top over a hoop of suitable size—a wooden embroidery 
hoop. is excellent for the purpose. This hoop should rest 
on the edge of the jar while you pour in your hot fruit; then 
raise it gently and let it hang from the nail until the juice 
has run through. Empty and rinse before removing the 
hoop, turning the bag inside out in the process. 


FILLING A FOUNTAIN PEN 
‘By Kate Wilson, Knoxville, lowa 


Next time you fill your fountain pen, after you have 
filled the barrel and have the tip partly screwed on, turn 
the pen point down over a piece of blotting paper and 
finish screwing on the tip in this position. This will force 
out any air bubbles and the pen will not blot. 


CLEANSING WITH GASOLINE 


To secure success in cleansing with gasoline, heat it 
guite hot by placing the vessel containing the gasoline 
in another of hot water. Place soiled garment in the hot 
fluid, cover for a short time and success is assured. 


PUMPKIN PIE WITHOUT CRUST 
By Mrs. H. J. Powell, San Dimas, Cal. 


For lovers of pumpkin pie with whom pie crust does not 
agree:— 

Prepare pumpkin as for ordinary pies. Butter your 
tins well and sprinkle them with as much corn meal as 
the butter will take. Pour in prepared pumpkin and 
bake. Use a little care in removing pieces of pie from the 
tin to the pie plates. 


A KNITTING HINT 
By Josephine Leach, Reymond, N. H. 

When doing any piece of knitting the pattern of which 
requires some of the stitches to be removed to another 
needle for a time, the worker will find more convenience 
in slipping the stitches onto a safety pin instead of a knit- 


ting needle. When the pin is clasped they cannot slip off, 
and the pin is not in the way as much as is an extra needle. 


ANOTHER ANT EXTERMINATOR 
By Mrs. H. E. Maxwell, Cape Elizabeth, Me. 
Thoroughly moisten poison fly-paper and sprinkle with 
sugar. Put in places most frequented by the ants, and, 


as the sugar attracts them, great numbers will gather 
on it and once tasted is sure death to them, 


KEEPS SKIPPERS FROM SMOKED MEAT 
By Mrs. Eugene Gear, Mitchellville, lowa 


To prevent the presence of skippers in smoked meéat, dip 
the smoked pieces into boiling water for three or four 
minutes, and while yet moist sprinkle with black pepper, 
and not’a skipper will ever bother the meat. 
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CLEANING GLOVES OF A DELICATE TINT 
By Mary E. Sayre, Stuart, Iowa 


Put the glove on the hand, take a piece of white flannel 
and moisten it very lightly with sweet milk. Rub on 
‘gently a little white Castile soap and go over the soiled 
glove until clean. Then rub with a dry flannel cloth. 


PLANTING SMALL SEEDS 


In planting very delicate flower seeds, fill egg shells with 
fine dirt, and when nearly full put in the seeds; cover 
lightly with a little more dirt, keep moist, and when the 
plants are large enough to transplant it can be done with- 
out disturbing the little delicate roots as the shell can be 
broken away instead of digging out the plants. 


TO MAKE MEAT TENDER 
By Mary Andrus, Cedar Springs, Mich. 


To make tough meat tender, rub over it at night a small 
quantity of soda, wash off the next morning and cook; 
the same process will answer for other meats that are tough. 


HOT BRAN BAG 


Try using a bag of hot bran, instead of the hot water 
bag, for the invalid’s bed. 


POTATO SOUP 
By Mrs. Chas, Croskey, Kellerton, Ia. 


When I boil potatoes for dinner, I put on plenty of water 
and cook them thoroughly; then I drain off this water and 
save it until supper time, when I add a cup of sweet milk 
and heat to boiling point, adding a generous lump of 
butter and thicken with two tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed 
smooth with a little cold milk. Let boil a few minutes, 
stirring constantly. Serve at once with celery salt for 
seasoning. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CARBON PAPER 
By Neola A. Johnson, East Eddington, Me. 


Cover one side of a soft smooth board with a thin coat 
of paste made of common blueing powder and lard. Place 
in the sun to absorbe the lard. ‘When thoroughly dry, 
place on the board the cloth to which you want the pattern 
transferred and trace with any sharp pointed instrument 
that will not injure the cloth—a slate pencil or a wooden 
skewer will do. 


POTATO WISDOM 
By Mrs. Robert McMillan, Clarkesville, Ga. 


Before baking potatoes, after washing them carefully, 
pour boiling water over them and let them stand for three 
or four minutes. Then wipe them dry. Take small piece 
of brown paper, dip it in melted fat, and rub all over each 
potato. They will bake in a fourth less time, and peel as 
though they had been boiled. 


TO RELIEVE DIFFICULT BREATHING 
By Virginia B. Ladd, Meredith, N. H. 


To relieve the difficulty of breathing in case of membrane- 
ous croup, fill the room of the sufferer with the fumes of 
vinegar. This can be easily done by pouring vinegar upon 
hot coals carried through the room on a fire shovel or in 
a hod. The steam affects the membrance and gives im- 
mediate relief. 
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TO COOK WITHOUT FIRE 
By Mrs. A. M.. Riggs, Verdon, Minn. 


The following is so simple that few will try it; but, 
nevertheless, it is worth trying. I took a fifty-pound lard 
can, (a tight box or old trunk would make a larger cooker) 
packed it with excelsior, (hay or straw would do). Then 
I soaked some dried peaches one hour, got them to boil- 
ing in a tight-lid pail, made a hole in the center of the 
excelsior, put:in the pail of peaches, put a cushion over 
that and the can lid on and weighted it down. In three 
hours I took the’ peaches out, and they were delicious. 

To cook beans, soak them over night, then season them 
and start them to boiling while you are cooking break- 
fast. Then pack them in your cooker, and do not uncover 
them until dinner is ready, when you will have a nice dish 
of hot beans. For those who like oatmeal cooked over 
night, this is an easy way. 

The principle is simple—get the heat and hold it, by 
packing tightly. Be sure the article to be cooked has 
reached the boiling point. Don’t neglect to put the cushion 
on, and have the lid tight. Exclude the air and the com- 
pressed heat will do the cooking. 


QUICK WAY TO LAUNDER CURTAINS 
By Mrs. J. G. Babcock, Denver, Colo. 

Shake the curtains and spread them out carefully upon 
the lawn. Pin them down at each scollop with toothpicks. 
Put on your rubbers, and with the hose spray the curtains 
thoroughly. This method will not injure them. The 
sun will soon dry them, and you will be surprised at the 
result, when you hang them again. This way is especially 
adapted to heavy curtains. 

CHOCOLATE DIP 


In making chocolate creams, add a trifle of lard to the 
“chocolate dip”. It will make them easier to manage. 


BLACKING A STOVE-PIPE 
By H. S. Koken, Nora, Neb. 


Have you ever had trouble in blacking the pipe and’ 


drum part of your heating stoves. Here is the secret as 
told me by a hardware dealer:—Do not use blacking, 
but instead a little sewing machine oil rubbed on with a 
cloth and polished well. This will work with any sheet- 
iron or Russia iror parts of stove or pipe. 


ASHES FOR PORTLAND CEMENT 
By H. A. Lesure, Keene, N. H. 
I find by experience that coal ashes are superior to sand 
for mixing Portland cement. Two three or even four 


parts ashes to one of cement will do good work. Sift ashes 
for fine work. 


SAVE ROAST DRIPPINGS 
By Mrs. C. McKay, St. Paul; Minn. 
Save all drippings from roast turkey and goose and blend 
with your lard for fried cakes. Clarify with a potato sliced. 


This improves the flavor and your cakes will be a golden- 
brown. 


SODA IN GRUEL 
By Mary A. Robertson, Melrose, Mass. 
Just before removing either gruel or hasty pudding 


from the fire, when done, stir in a pinch of soda. This 
makes it more easily digested. 
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A USEFUL PASTE 
By W. I. Coeweg,'M.D., Albany, N.Y. 


A useful paste, almost a household necessity, is prepared 
as follows: Dissolve a small teaspoonful of alum in half 
a quart of warm water, and when it has cooled add enough 
flour to make it into a thin paste, stirring it till smooth, 
then add a pinch of powdered resin and pour on the paste 
half a cupful of boiling water. When well mixed, and 
thickened, put into receptacles with covers and store in a 
dry closet or cupboard. When required to use, soften 
small quantity with warm water. 


A NEW APPLICATION FOR BURNS 
Milk of magnesia poured onto burns will give immediate 
relief; then cover burn with plain gauze and keep it satu- 
rated with the magnesia. A rapid cure will follow, with 
little or no scar. Burns caused by electric wires and fire- 
arms, etc., must be cleansed first with warm water and 
green soap. 
CRABAPPLES FOR MINCEMEAT 
By Mrs. F. A. Hyatt, St. Johns, Mich. 
Use crabapples for mincemeat. Core and chop with- 
out peeling. Much richer than common apple. 
COLD COFFEE FOR STOVE BLACKING 
Any maleable iron stove if washed in cold coffee will 
keep black and glossy. 
NEW IDEA IN CAKE BAKING 


Melt the butter and add to cake or biscuit just before 
putting into tin, amd one need never grease the tin. 


A NEW FRUIT COMBINATION 
By Grace Dunbar, Jonesport, Maine 
Prepare, as usual, your pears for canning, but just before 
filling jars with them, pare carefully all the white covering 
from several oranges, allowing one large or two small 
ones to each quart of pears. Separate into sections and 
drop into the boiling pears, allowing them to remain just 
long enough to scald through thoroughly. Then fill your 
jars with pears and oranges and seal. 


TO DESTROY EARTH-WORMS 
By Mrs. J. C. Handy, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Fifteen drops of carbolic acid in one pint of water poured 
over earth in flower-pots will destroy earth-worms. 
TO REVIVE WITHERED FLOWERS 


Fill a bowl with water so hot that you can scarcely bear 
your hand in it; throw a little salt in the water and put 
the flowers in immediately. The effect is wonderful. 


ICING FOR CAKE 
By Louisa Wood, Sanborn, Iowa 
A good icing that takes no boiling is made by putting 
a small piece of butter in a bowl with a tablespoonful of 
hot water. Stir into this powdered sugar until thick 
enough to spread easily. This will harden and make a 
splendid cover. 


STOVE BLACKING 
By Sue Blaker, Newton, Pa. 


Mix stove blacking with cold coffee and the polish will 
be brighter and last longer than if mixed’with water. 











OU recall how eagerly you awaited vacation-time in your school days? How anxious 
you were to leave the school-room and be free to wander by the creek or brook or into 
the woods, where you could feel the thrill that only the fresh, sweet breath of Nature in early 
summer can give. And then how differently you felt about getting up early in the morn- 
ing—early rising is delightful in summer-time. You wake in the early dawn of the morning, 
and cannot open the windows too quickly to let in the sweet air of young summer; and did 
you notice that in schoo] days your tardy marks were thickest just before vacation-time ?— 
because you could not resist the longing to linger where blossom and bird dispersed fra- 
grance and music. 


All nature pervades the hopeful, healthful impulses of the early summer-time. I cannot 
help thinking as I walk from the office to my home that every blossom grows gayer and every 
leaf greener and richer from day to day. 


No matter how troublesome the day’s labors and cares may seem, if one can only keep 
himself in tune in the morning and go home in tune in the evening, the rest of the day is likely 
to take care of itself—because the evening nets results. After all, when you come down to 
a realization of things, it is a pretty good world. A few wild flowers placed on the desk in 
the morning will change the whole atmosphere of the office; they seem to radiate a spirit of 
optimism. There is a vast difference between the really natural homely, lovable flowers 
from the woods and fields and hot-house blossoms. The simple blossoms exude no languor- 
ous, enervating, exotic perfume, but give forth the sweet free breath of the wild; health-giving, 
bracing, enlivening. No matter how desperate a calamity or misfortune may seem to be; 
no matter how heavily our burdens bear upon us; the very nature of life ensures a change 
from day to day, and “joy cometh with the morning”; especially with the grandeur of a July 
morning. 

* * * * * 


OMEHOW hospitals look differently to me nowadays than formerly. There is even in 
the word a suggestion of a kindred one—hospitality. For years the mere mention of an 
institution of this kind has been associated in my mind with the horrors of the morgue and 
the charnel house, but now I do not wonder that so many endowments and generous words 
and expressions of appreciation are made concerning these institutions. They are one of 
the great indexes of progress and civilization. No, I have never been a hospital inmate, but 
since I betame acquainted with the work which they are doing for humanity, they seem like 
havens for the world’s sufferers. Twice have I been a watcher—a famliy visitor—at the hospital, 
with a dear one lying almost within the Valley of the Shadow, and the marvelous skill and 
mastery of the problem of physical life was brought very forcibly to my notice. The care of 
the trained nurses for their patients even excels in results the kindly indulgence of untrained 
mothers; for removing the causes of human ills and restoring vitality is the business—strict 
business of a hospital. 


With a last fond, lingering look at favorite chairs, books, pictures and the many remind- 
ers of happy days she departed, and we were left with a burden of suspense and the thought, 
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“When—or will she return?” . Brave heart! she'walked,with a smile arid cheery words to 
the hospital. Indeed, we all tried to be cheérful, but none was as brave aS she. The trees 
were aglow with the sunset bloom that’matched her.cheek, and the rich glory of the fields 
reflected her cheerfulness, We parted with her»at the hospital with heavy hearts but with 
smiles on our lips. She was to be operated’on the next day. O, that night of suspense after 
the operation—those leaden hours of»the night, when the critical moments were ticked away 
by the great hall-clock at the Emerson Hospital at Forest Hills. ‘In the dark vigil just before 
the dawn the white-capped ‘nurses flitted about noiselessly, making ready for another day’s 
struggle for life with the patients in the dangerous wards. 

The days of convalescence passed slowly, with their ups and downs, but flow grateful 
we were to see the sparkle come back to the eyes and hear the faint voice. ‘The lilacs we 
brought her from the old hedge pleased her more than all else, for they told of home. Her 
comrades in the hospital ward were soon offering their friendship, and there was something 
serene in the cheerfulness of those days under the old elms, by the side of Stony Brook at 
Forest Hills. The return to health and strength! What prayers of thankfulness for loved 
ones restored to their friends and families those great trees have heard! It is no wonder that 
philanthropic purpose should find its highest expression at the present day in making our 
hospitals homes—hospitable homes indeed for the unfortunate to whom we owe hours of 
cheeriness and helpfulness—and decking the grounds about them with beautiful flowering 
shrubs and plants as an expression of human kindness—sweet remembrance and offerings 
on the sacred altar of Happiness. 


* * * * * 


AVE you never retired after a wearisome, worrisome day, and felt that things were about 

as black as they could be, but when you awoke the next morning, with the sunshine 

streaming across the white bedspread, and a new vista of life opening out before you, every- 

thing looked bright and hopeful, although your circumstances were just as they were the 

night before? Then, you thought it did not matter much whether you tried any more or not; 
but now you know that everybody is an important factor in this world. 


It is amazing what this sense of importance can do for a young fellow. Watch a boy 
in business, and see how he develops as responsibilities are thrust upon him. He soon dis- 
covers that he can do more each day—as_ his powers are used, they grow. He is not a mere 
wage-worker, but a growing, developing man. 

Take, by contrast, the young fellow who gets into an office and thinks there is nothing 
to do but understand and master the routine. He can do that, and possibly do his duty well 
along that line, but new suggestions, new thoughts, initiative in all its phases are a closed book 
to him, and he never becomes a really valuable force in the world. The kind of work he 
does could be done by any one of common intelligence. Every idea and suggestion received 
from an employé is valued by the firm; though it may not be valuable in itself, yet it is a proof 
that they have an incisive force at work that is preparing some one for a great responsibility 
that will come in due time. By and by the opportunity comes without a moment’s warning; 
and, after long years, it may be, of apparently useless effort, the right man steps into the posi- 
tion thus opened. He is nominated for the real achievements of which he has so long 


dreamed. : 
Wh Pi. oO 











THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


NGROSSED in every-day affairs the 
average man is not apt to realize the 
wonderful strides that musical culture has 
made in America within the past decade. A 
European visitor has observed no art that 
has advanced more rapidly in the United 
States than music. Twenty-five years ago 
it was unusual to find any but highly educated 
people interested in musical affairs. Today 
it is quite common to hear music discussed 
in the street cars and elsewhere. It has 
found a place in public and private school 
curriculums. The yearly-increasing attend- 
ance at the opera is another indication of the 
advancing musical tastes of the people. 
The widening musical horizon of the na- 
tion brings the conviction that no other one 
institution has the permanent influence on 
the life of America that is held by the New 
England Conservatory, an organization that 
is compelling the admiration and recognition 
of the musical centers of Europe. It is well 
that the United States preserves one such pre- 
eminent institution. 


The wonderful growth of the New England _ 


Conservatory is largely due to the encour- 
agement of wealthy and public-spirited men, 
who have helped to make Boston a center of 
musical culture through the Conservatory. 
It is no longer merely a New England insti- 
tution, but is national in scope and. inter- 
national in power and influence. 

The musical education acquired constantly 
spreads to distant states, for no student who 
has attended even the old conservatory in 
St. James Park will ever forget those happy 
days. Many of these students have won 
fame; notably Madam Nordica and Louise 
Homer, who as prima donnas are command- 
ing the attention of the whole musical world. 

“Yes,” say ambitious students, ‘‘they were 
at our conservatory—they belong to us.” 

As talented student-musicians leave the 
schools for active work in the world, they 
realize the wide-spread influence of the New 
England Conservatory. In many respects 


the work of this institution is of a higher type 
than that of the college, because the develop- 
ment of musical talent is not along the same 
lines as that of regular educational institu- 
tions. A musical education was regarded in 
the past as providing an accomplishment, 
or for recreation to any enthusiast, rather 
than as a preparation for the active affairs 
of life. Today music is a practical, neces- 
sary and successful profession, and this has 
come to pass without commercializing the 
work, as has been too often the case in some 
of the older countries in Europe. 

When the history of these times is written 
the names of the wealthy men who have 
found their happiness and their reward in 
stimulating this great national, musical ex- 
pression, will ever be remembered. The 
great business enterprises of such men as 
Eben D. Jordan will, indeed, live through 
the succeeding generations, but the brightest 
lustre shed over their names will come from 
the fact that they were identified with a time 
and an institution that aided in making music 
a great national art. Even in the swift ac- 
tivities of business life these men realize that 
one of the great forces in national life is art. 
Art is said to be almost the last to develop, 
and has not always had public support, but 
now it demands constant attention because, 
when grown to its full stature, it will have the 
power to harmonize many conflicting ele- 
ments and impulses that otherwise might 
threaten the welfare of the nation. 

Mr. Eben D. Jordan is a fine type of the 
modern business man, having the distinction 
of managing the affairs of a giant mercantile 
establishment and yet finding leisure and in- 
clination to devote his money and time to 
other projects than the acquisition of wealth. © 
He feels that his energies and his resources 
are put to the best possible use when they 
aid in building up such an institution as the 
New England Conservatory. Like many 
other men who have done good work for the . 
nation, Mr. Jordan works and gives for the 
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THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


love of the cause and the good of the coun- 
try at large, rather than for mere- personal 
gratification, 

One of the many monuments of Mr. Jor- 
dan’s generosity is Jordan Hall, his gift to 
the New England Conservatory, completed 
at a cost of upwards of $120,000, the equip- 
ment including the famous organ, built on 
the plan of the celebrated instrument at 
Sienna, Italy. The decorations are appro- 


the various musical events that take place 
here. 

A study of the bright faces of the students 
at the Conservatory convinces the visitor 
that here an American school of national 
music has truly been founded. The influence 
increases steadily, as talent is trained in the 
Conservatory to go into the world to teach, 
instruct and carry the magic messages that 
are understood by the hearts and souls of 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


priately and exclusively suggestive of music, 
and, like Symphony Hall, Jordan Hall is a 
notable shrine of music, a veritable Mecca 
to lovers of the art. Here mary grat artists 
appear each season, and it furnishes not only 
a striking evidence of tke generosity of an 
individual citizen, but of American deter- 
mination to centralize and strengthen the 
splendid progress for which the New England 
Conservatory stands. The hall is intimately 
associated with the life of the people, through 


men of every race and clime. This splendid 
work, begun years ago with a handful of 
students, now embraces 2,800 pupils, rep- 
resenting every state and territory and many 
foreign countries, studying all forms of music. 

Under Director George W. Chadwick, rec- 
ognized as the creator of a distinctive school 
of music that includes almost every form of 
musical composition, the Conservatory has 
made wonderful strides. 

At a recent Symphony concert Mr. Chad- 
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“ MAMMOTH PIPE ORGAN IN JORDAN HALL 


wick proved most conclusively that in his 
Symphonic Sketches he has established a 
purely American note, catching the very 
spirit of the young nation. Every mood, 
every phrase was distinctively American. 
The mere fact that a composer lives and 
works in America does not make him a 
writer of American music—a man may dwell 
in this country and compose music that is 
essentially German or French. To. inter- 


pret the melodies of primitive peoples, 
like those of the Indians and negroes, and 
weave it with the modern peculiarities of 
American life is the work of a genius. 

The compositions of Mr. Chadwick pos- 
sess all this; his work has long emphasized 
the fact that the New England Conservatory 
has blazed the way for a peculiarly American 
spirit in music. It may be said that the 
Symphonic Sketches, as interpreted by Dr. 
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Muck and the Symphony Orchestra, the noc- 
turne of parental affection and longing of the 
second “sketch” might belong to any na- 
tion, but the three ‘‘sketches” are irresist- 
ibly American in their jollity and stirringness. 
The final sketch, the Vagrom Ballad, has a 
careless, bounding spirit peculiar to Ameri- 
can temperament, from the true American 
“fooling” to the more serious moods. In 
the scherzo of Hobgoblin there is a blunt 
brusqueness that is peculiarly Ameritan— 
there is even a suggestion of the farm house 


NEW BOSTON 


and a spirited volatility that recalls the rough 
and tumble of pioneer days. In fact, some 
musical critics have protested because it fairly 
huzzahs and shouts, but no one can deny 
that Mr. Chadwick’s music is intrinsically 
American in its: moods and in its appeals. 
He is a master of all forms of technique and 
music writing, and is the first American com- 
poser who has gone beyond the ballad form 
into symphonic treatment. His work is not 
American because of the mere fact of his 
living and writing in this country—it is Ameri- 
can because he himself is essentially an Ameri- 
can and because his life and genius have been 
focused on wresting from the instruments an 
expression which shall be peculiarly national. 


At the dedication exercises of Jordan Hall 
Major Henry Lee Higginson, one great pa- 
tron of music in Boston, whose munificence 
established the great Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, which is recognized as the finest or- 
chestra in the world, paid a splendid tribute 
to the work done by Boston business men for 
the development of music. He gave due 
credit to musicians of early times, who had 
come from ‘‘the fatherland” and found here 
a quick response to and appreciation of their 
musical tastes that foreshadowed the time 
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when Boston would be regarded as the musi- 
cal home, in the adopted fatherland, of Ger- 
man, Italian and French musicians eager at 
all times to fraternize with kindred spirits of 
other states or countries in realms of music. 

Many of the foremost pupils awarded prizes 
in the Conservatory are Italians. An Italian 
teacher of grand opera in the Conservatory 
found a way whereby his pupils might attain 
to the highest honors in the profession, and 
conducted operas with his own pupils in the 
cast upon the stellar heights. All this has 
not been due to taxes levied by the state or 
city—as is the case in many European coun- 
tries—but simply by the magnificent gener- 
osity and public spirit of business men, who 
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look ahead and recognize the uplift and util- 
ity of musical training. 

The love of good music presages progress, 
and this fact is understood by many clear- 
headed business men, and is evidenced in 
time of strain or emergency. At such periods 
in the career of the New England Conserva- 
tory help has always been readily offered by 
men like Eben D. Jordan, Arthur F. Esta- 
brook, Charles P. Gardiner, Henry L. Hig- 
ginson, Frank E. Peabody and John G. 
Wright. 

The Conservatory, under the efficient busi- 
ness management of Mr. Ralph L. Flanders 
has grown beyond all expectation. Like the 
Boston Symphony, an unceasing effort is 
made to keep good music—orchestral, ora- 
torio and grand opera productions—within 
the reach of all who enjoy it, but may not 
have the means to pay ‘“‘grand opera” prices. 
This phase of musical work in Boston is a 
glowing tribute to the democratic spirit of 
the country that does not approve of build- 
ing “‘a lordly pleasure house” for the enjoy- 
ment of a few highly-cultured citizens, but 
rather labors to raise the national standard to 
a high level. More and more it is being rec- 
ognized that no music will live long that has 
not the approval of the great mass of the 
people. As Americans have become versed 
in the melodies of other lands, they have 
gradually evolved a school of music pecul- 
iarly their own—differing from any that has 
come from the older countries, and alive with 
all the force and progressive impulses of a 
young nation, while retaining much of that 
plaintive and touching quality naturally 
adopted from folk song, Indian and negro 
melodies. This is the direct sequence oJ 
the work begun in 1800, when the Germans 
started a musical movement out of which 
grew the Philharmonic Society, the Handel 
and Haydn Society and kindred organiza- 
tions, which have continued to leaven the 
taste of succeeding generations, not alone in 
Boston but throughout the country, as mem- 
bers of these societies have carried their 
musical ideals far off to their new homes in 
the Middle West, and on to the Pacific Coast, 
and impressed them on dwellers in remote 
states. The migratory force of music has 
been proved over and over again. 

The Conservatory has long since assumed 
the proportions of a national educational in- 
stitution, in leading a great movement, of 


country-wide importance. To gather all the 
ability and talent of the country by means of 
examinations in various cities, as is done now 
in Paris and other European conservatories, 
is already a plan and purpose. A promising 
student may thus be given opportunity to ex- 
ploit a God-given talent. 


New GRAND OPERA HOovusE 


N this connection it may be stated that 
Boston never does anything half-way 
when it comes to matters musical. A _ per- 
manent Grand Opera House, devoted exclu- 
sively to the production of grand opera, will 
be provided with a permanent home near Sym- 
phony Hall and the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music on Huntington Avenue. This 
project was made possible through the gen- 
erous offer of Mr. Eben D. Jordan. Work 
will soon begin upon a stately edifice, and 
a corporation is organized by private sub- 
scriptions to provide at least fifteen weeks 
of grand opera in Boston every year by a 
company recruited from the best talent 
in the world on much the same plan 
as the Symphony Orchestra is conducted. 
This provides an artistic and educational 
institution that will take rank with the Bos- 
ton Public Library, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and the Art Museum, and will 
make still more permanent the splendid repu- 
tation of Boston as the pre-eminent musical 
center of the country. 

In this Mr. Jordan, as in other public en- 
terprises, never does anything half-way. He 
has offered the grand opera house itself, thor- 
oughly equipped and furnished modern in 
every respect—an abiding home of grand 
opera that will be to America what La Scala 
is to Italy and Europe. Mr. Jordan also 
guarantees the expenses of the opera for three 
years. The plans of the new opera house 
structure have already been carefully and 
elaborately prepared and the- building will 
be ready early next season. Boxes will sur- 
round the orchestra seats, with a foyer of 
generous proportions provided as in the opera 
houses of Europe. A second tier of boxes 
will also surround the orchestra with a large 
balcony and a gallery to accommodate the 
great demand for low-priced seats. The con- 
ditions of the offer by Mr. Jordan are as 
generous as the gift. An opera company is 
being incorporated with a capital of $150,000 
paid in cash. The company will lease the 
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opera house for three years. Subscriptions 
to the boxes have been obtained for three 
years at $2,000 a year for each box. These 
boxes provide a revenue of $108,000 a year as 
a permanent opera fund. The names of the 
directors of the organized company are: 
Eben D. Jordan, George R. Fearing, Jr., 
Charles Hayden, Francis Peabody Jr., B. 
J. Lang, George W. Chadwick, Ralph L. 
Flanders, Samuel Carr, Gardiner M. Lane, 
Robert Jordan, Charles M. Loeffler, Thomas 
N. Perkins, F. S. Converse. 

The capital stock of the opera company 
is $100 a share, and each share gives the 
right to subscribe for tickets before such 
are put on public sale. The success of the 
plan has been most gratifying to the pro- 
jectors and has secured an opera house with- 
out expense to the public with an assurance of 
$150,000 to provide for any public deficit in 
the operating expenses. 

The entire grand opera season of twenty 
weeks will be divided into three or four 
pcriods and provide fifteen weeks for Boston 
and five weeks in other cities. The repertory 
will include at least fifteen operas with four 
performances every week, three in the even- 
ing and one afternoon, and the most liberal 
encouragement given for the production of 
new operas. 

The splendid success of Mr. Henry Russell 
with his grand opera company in Boston, 
where the audience, night after night, in- 
cluded many Italians, Germans and other 
foreigners whose innate love of music can 
never be suppressed, as well as the Symphony 
devotees from Back Bay, was one of the most 
signal successes ever achieved in a grand 
- opera from a strictly artistic standpoint. 

With Mr. Henry Russell as managing 
director of the opera productions, the enter- 
prise is assured at the outset of the best im- 
presario talent that can be obtained. The 
purpose is not to make grand opera a mere 
social or show event, but to satisfy the musi- 
cal demands and to provide an ensemble of 
talent rather than to depend upon the glory 
of a single star as an attraction. The un- 
necessary expense of stellar exploitation ex- 
clusively entails disastrous economy in other 
ways to the usefulness of music as music. 
The predominant purpose is to provide a 
production with every part in the cast as- 
signed to the best singers possible, and bring 
up the high average. In other words, the 


principies of a stock company will prevail 
to make grand opera more of a permanent 
institution in this country. This idea will be 
most cordially welcomed in Boston. It will 
have a far-reaching influence in encourag- 
ing young composers and constitute a train- 
ing school for young operatic students and 
singers, making it possible for an American 
or unknown composer to obtain a hearing 
in this country without first going to Europe. 
This is at once a great advantage to Ameri- 
can talent. The full and free participation 
of the people, not only in beauty but in ar- 
ranging new productions and making grand 
opera a definite and integral part of musical 
education is a purpose of vital importance. 

Subscriptions have been pouring in from 
music lovers in Boston and New England, 
in fact many coming from outsiders feeling 
it a privilege to assist in launching an organ- 
ization which is to dedicate grand opera as 
a permanent phase of American musical life. 

Mr. Ralph L. Flanders, general manager 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
is one of the enthusiastic projectors. He 
considers it one of the greatest steps taken 
for the artistic advancement of music yet 
made in America. 

The vital point of the whole proposition 
is to make the price of seats so that every 
music lover can enjoy these performances 
from seventy-five cents up, and to make this 
grand opera house in fact a forum for the 
development of music and talent. Creative 
and executive ability will have encourage- 
ment. The careful consideration of the fact 
that the patrons of low-priced seats will give 
a more permanent support to opera than 
when it becomes merely a fad and society 
by-play, has had much to do with the enthu- 
siasm with which the enterprise has been 
inaugurated. This project is another evi- 
dence of splendid devotion of Mr. Jordan 
to the cause of music with which his name 
has been for so many years prominently 
identified. ; 

The dedication of this splendid temple of 
grand opera in Boston will mark another 
triumph in the artistic advancement brought 
about through the enthusiasm and devotion 
of whole-hearted business men and devotees 
to music, whose foresight will be more than 
justified in the immediate results promised, 
to say nothing of the ultimate benefits of a 
project so far-reaching in its influence. 
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ALL IN CONVENTION ARRAY 


HE second act in a play usually reaches 
its climax, and on the second day when 
Taft was nominated, it was felt that the great 
central act in political party drama was over. 
It was not so, however, in the convention of 
1908. ‘There still remained a keenly-whetted 
interest in the candidates for the vice-presi- 
dency, all of whom had a national, and it 
might be said a world-wide, reputation. 

A conference was hastily arranged for ten 
o’clock that night, and telephone and tele- 
graph wires were kept busy. Although it was 
generally felt that the whole matter would be 
settled according to the preferences of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Taft, still the 
convention buzzed like a great beehive, its 
hoarse murmur only broken now and then 
by the clarion voice of John R. Malloy, sec- 
retary of the convention, which rang out above 
that ocean of sound like a trumpet-call. Sev- 
eral clerks from the legislatures of the differ- 
ent states had seats on the platform; the 
stately clerk of the Iowa lower house, had a 
high tenor voice that was especially sweet 
and powerful; the mellow voice of the colored 
delegate who seconded the nomination of 
Senator Foraker, was early booked as a vocal 
favorite. 


* * * 


The New York delegation was very busy. 
A great portrait of Sherman was placed side 
by side with that of Taft, and the delegates 
started off again on a general discussion of 
men and probabilities. Who would be vice- 
president? At first Cummins was thought 
to be the favorite; then opinion veered to 
Dolliver. Again there was a diversion in 
favor of Murphy, and then Fairbanks seemed 
to be the center of favorable prognosis. Then 
dear old “Uncle Joe” seemed coming to the 
front,—the very ideal of a man whom every- 
one could love and respect—but his support- 
ers at this stage of the convention could not 
hold their allies, for the strategy and tactics 
that finally won had been too carefully planned 
to be defeated by the personal popularity of 
any candidate. 

In the evening Henry W. Taft and Charles 


P. Taft, the sturdy manager from Cincinnati, 
received the congratulations of men from 
all parts of the Republic in the Auditorium 
lobby. Everybody exchanged greetings and 
good wishes, and everyone talked over the 
new ticket and the coming campaign. They 
“tried it trippingly on the tongue,” like a 
bride pronouncing her new name. The glee 
clubs sang and the bands played popular 
airs and patriotic songs, for the great second 
act was over. There were many great dinner 
parties and automobile trips; in fact the ap- 
parently endless stream of automobiles, four 
abreast, coming up Michigan Avenue in front 
of the Auditorium was a sight to be remem- 
bered for manyaday. It shows where Papa’s 
surplus wealth has gone. It was estimated 
that thirty autos every minute passed a green 
post on the route, and as they swept along, 
“‘squawk-squawking” and ‘‘honk-honking,” 
their clamor seemed to drown the usual mimic 
thunder of the big drums of the brass bands. 
The business pdrtion of the city made little 
pretense of decoration; Chicago is getting too 
big for that in these piping days. 

The splendid park green on the lake front 
was ablaze with light, and constantly swarmed 
with people looking at the sights or watching 
for passing or past celebrities. One cynical 
philosopher remarked as he looked over the 
sea of faces: ‘‘Did you ever observe that the 
greatest thing that affects mankind from the 
barbaric stage to the highest civilization is 
percussion?”? ‘There are people who seem 
to think that simple percussion, hammering 
away with the reiterated slogan of a campaign 
cry will carry the crowds with them. The 
Knox Club, marching before the Auditorium 
with red, white and blue umbrellas, made a 
splendid parade, but there was little else to 
recall the old-time martial enthusiasm. The 
storm center of radicalism seemed to be lo- 
cated in Wisconsin, instead of Kansas as in 
former years. 


* * * 


Of course Chauncey Depew was there. 
He remains the same genial soul of former 
days, and when he mounted a chair in the 
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lobby and gave one of his old-time speeches, 
his smile was as infectious and effective as 
of old, for few national conventions have been 
more “‘Depewesque” in their smiling court- 
esy and healthy optimism. The photog- 
raphers who permeated every nook and cor- 
ner of the convention rooms, searching for 
celebrities who could smile and look pleas- 
ant, never caught Chauncey Depew discon- 
solate or in the sulks, and the philosophic 
and jolly way in which he participated in 
the proceedings helped greatly to make the 
terrible heat endurable. Yes, a new Chaun- 
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show you the way to be a man, and direct 
you to the road to Heaven.” 

The young man squinted his eyes reflec- 
tively, moved the quid from one side to the 
other, and looking over the stately form of 
his mentor, said: ‘Hell! you don’t even 
know the way to the post office!’’ 

This story was told in Chauncey Depew’s 
own inimitable way, but the old-time dis- 
position to listen to witty anecdotes seems to 
have passed. 

Sa arin 
On the whole, the convention was as or- 


MRS. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH (NEE ALICE ROOSEVELT) WITH HER HUSBAND, SMILING ON 
THE RIGHT 


cey Depew story started on its rounds at the 
convention, and although it has been pre- 
viously credited to Bill Sunday, or someone 
else, it is good enough to go on the records 
as a “Depew story.” It seems Mr. Sunday, 
an evangelist, wanted to mail some letters, 
and in passing down the street he met a small 
urchin vigorously spitting tobacco juice and 
smoking a cigarette at the same time. The 
great soul of the evangelist was touched. He 
said, ‘‘My lad, could you direct me to the 
post office?” and then went on to say, be- 
fore the boy could answer: ‘How pitiful in- 
deed it is to see one of your tender years 
throwing yourself away with such filthy and 
vile habits. Come down, my young man, 
to where I am holding meetings, and I will 


derly as a policemen’s picnic, although a 
few craft sailed unsteadily along and “‘listed 
a little to starboard,” as it were; but it was 
quite as respectful and staid as a great na- 
tional and political gathering could be ex- 
pected to be. Of course there were a large 
number of disappointed platform makers. 
Many of them had come with a full kit of 
saws, hammers and chisels, ready to put up 
a platform of their own; but the design as 
to both pattern and material was well planned 
long before, and the specifications were from 
Washington, D. C. 
=e 

In the ante-convention work perhaps no 
man took a more conspicuous part. than 
Senator W. Murray Crane of Massachusetts. 
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While it was known that he was in a way 
in sympathy with the allies, it was generally 
conceded that the Massachusetts political 
Warwick has become a great figure in the 
national field, and the more people become 
acquainted with Murray Crane, the more 
his lovable qualities are admired. When it 
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want Doherty to be buried in Sleepy Hollow.” 
“But,” responded his son, “there is Aunt 
Elizabeth and Uncle Rockwood, and—” nam- 
ing the rest of the family; ‘‘there is no room 
for Doherty.” 

“Well,” said the grim old statesman who 
had presided at a great national convention, 


SENATOR ROBERT LA FOLLETTE OF WISCONSIN 


comes down to cracking a political nut, he 
is right there. 

During the last lingering, tired-out -ses- 
sions at headquarters, Doherty was always 
present; Doherty who was once the right- 
hand man of Senator Hoar, who, in his last 
days, it is said, called his son to his bedside 
to receive his last wishes, and’ told him he 
desired to be buried in Sleepy Hollow, at 
Concord, directing that Doherty be buried 
there also. ‘Rockie,” said he Senator, “I 


“T want Doherty there with me. Rockie— 
I have it—have Doherty cremated; he won’t 
take up room then.” 

. a 

A sweet little miss bedecked with badges 
from nearly every state in the Union was the 
most thorough partisan that I chanced to 
meet. An old bachelor from the East fell 
quite in love with her and requested her 
photograph. With a coy shake of her curls, 
she said: “TI will see my papa.” She found 
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her father near by in the lobby and told him 
’ that her photograph was requested. ‘Well, 
little sweetheart, of course you promised it 
to him, did you not? It is quite an honor 
to have Senator ask for your photo- 
graph.” “Well, papa, I could not quite 
make up my mind, for don’t you know he 
is a—well, he’s a Democrat,” said the little 
miss. At that her father advised her gently 
on the tactfulness of being “a diplomat” in 
such matters, and not offending others with 
one’s partisan views. The little girl listened 
soberly to her father’s advice, and then said 
indignantly, “‘Papa, you know I do not want 
to be a diplomat; I’m a Republican, and 
would not be a mean old diplomat for any- 
thing—I’m just a Republican.” 


* * * 


The bright particular star speech of the 
nomination orations during the struggle for 
the vice-presidency was “Uncle Joe” Can- 
nen’s eloquent effort when he took the plat- 
form to second the nomination of James 
Sherman. On the floor with the delegates, 
he always carried the inevitable cigar and 
looked cool and comfortable in spite of the 
intense heat and the stress of his own candi- 
dacy, which had passed beyond into history 
the previous day. When he took the platform 
he established a precedent never before wit- 
nessed in a national convention: a prominent 
candidate himself, he threw down his weapons 
and heartily seconded the nomination of a 
rival. It was done splendidly and generously; 
an act of chivalry which one might expect 
from one of the few old-fashioned pioneers 
of the Middle West. 

It is believed the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Denver will furnish speeches and 
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scenes of more spectacular interest, but the 
loyalty of the delegates and the splendid or- 
ganization of the Chicago convention, after 
the fighting was over and the motion was 
carried to make the nomination unanimous, 
can never be excelled. 


* * * 


It was nearly high noon when the motion 
was made to adjourn, but the delegates still 
lingered to talk, and talk, and talk. It would 
seem as if every subject under the sun had 
already been exhausted. All eyes were at- 
tracted to the seat where Alice Roosevelt- 
Longworth lingered for a time to survey the 
great forum where a few hours before the 
nomination had been ratified, and as she 
turned to go, followed by many admiring 
glances, the band, from its eerie height, struck 
up “Alice, Where Art Thou Going?” 

There was another symposium of .hand- 
shakings and well-wishes, the gathering up 
of papers and reports, and a last look around 
the arena. It reminded one of the times 
when as boys we used to visit the ring where 
the circus was held on the day after the per- 
formance. ‘This was the spot where the glare 
of lights, the glitter of tinsel and the daring 
feats of the circus people delighted us. It 
was all very vivid in our recollection; and 
thus it is with conventions. Conventions will 
come and conventions will go amid the great 
foaming convulsions of the restless sea of 
public life, and men, too, will come and go, 
with here and there a derelict buried in the 
breaking surge; but these great quadrennial 
political party assemblies, like all other great 
events, take their place in the great moving, 
living, breathing pictures of life as it is pass- 
ing in our great republic. 
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By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


HEN I opened a modest account with 

a bank on State Street, years ago, 
something of the spirit of romance prompted 
me to become a depositor in one of the old- 
est banks of the commonwealth. An _ insti- 
tution with a continuous existence for over 
a century, and having passed the tempestu- 
ous days of '87, ’57,.’75 and ’93, certainly 
possesses a record and _tradi- 
tions that could not be over- 
shadowed by a mere accumula- 


G. Wing was made president and Mr. Frederic 
Curtiss cashier, although the bank was an 
old tried and true institution, it at once be- 
came a young man’s bank—a live,wide-awake, 
growing institution that would influence de- 
positors to grow with the same strides which 
they were taking. The deposits at that date 
amounted to nine hundred thousand dollars. 
Within five years, owing to the 
consolidations and phenomenal 
growth secured under the ad- 





tion of capital stock, even though 
it mounted into the millions. 
And then, too, Mr. John W. 
Weeks, at present a congress- 
man from Massachusetts, had 
become identified with the 
bank, and his progressive ideas 
always count. 

Though a small and unimport- 
ant depositor, I felt from the 
first as though I belonged to that 
institution, and when Mr. Daniel 


ministration of these gentlemen, 
the name having been trans- 
ferred from the Massachusetts 
to the First National Bank, 
and later absorbing the Nationa! 
Bank of Redemption, the de- 
posits have Teached the figure 
of forty-eight millions. 
Although not a director or 
stockholder, like many other 
depositors, I truly feel proud to 
note how ‘our bank”’ is grow- 


Bronze Entrance Doors 
Federal Street 
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ing, and how the customers have increased 
from 200 to 4,000 depositors. Every one of 
these depositors has a personal interest in the 
affairs of ‘our bank’’; unless we speak of 
it in even a more personal way as “my bank.” 

As the customer enters there is always a 
pleasant nod from the teller, whether the 
depositor comes to pay or to receive, and 
who would care to miss being ushered in 
by the genial colored messenger who shows 
each newcomer his place with all the dignity 
with which one expects to be directed to a 
pew in church. The lines often stretch across 
the room, but everything is despatched with 
celerity. On Saturdays the paying tellers 
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have the “hurry” signal on, for that is when 
we all go to draw the needful from that ever- 
increasing payroll that seems to be charac- 
teristic of the First National customers. 
Many depositors insist that they never enter 
the bank without receiving a pleasant greet- 
ing—a part of the regular routine, that has 
a genuine ring of good wishes about it that 
is more than a formal passing nod. Every 
week the employes gather together to discuss 
matters in relation to pleasing their customers 
and facilitating the work of the institution. 
A room for ladies is provided in which they 
can quietly transact business in their own 
way, but ‘‘we men,” magnate and millionaire, 
professional and working man walk side by 
side to the same windows, for the spirit of 
the institution is essentially democratic and 
emphatically business-like. One phase of 


modern banking methods which has been 
especially adopted in this institution is the 


_addition of a large corps of officials who give 


personal attention to new depositors. 

In one room was a young man who was 
starting in business, receiving advice and 
counsel. In fact, with all the hue and cry 
raised by demagogues in regard to banking 
and bankers, when you come to the last anal- 
ysis, much of the business development of 
the country is due to the counsel and facili- 
ties provided by just such institutions as the 
First National Bank of Boston. ‘True, in 
some ways, financial methods may be some- 
what elastic compared with those of older 

and more conservative countries 

in Europe, but even that fact 

bears testimony to a degree of 

integrity which is a growing dis- 

tinction of American business 

men. How many merchants 

or manufacturers, or even those 

who have their little savings to 

invest or deposit and care for, 

have found at the bank that 

sound advice which begets con- 

fidence and builds up business? 

Much of the rapid extension 

of business today is due to the 

keen foresight and to the wide 

range of knowledge secured by 

men too busy themselves to ac- 

quire the special information 

which is eventually obtained 

from bankers. How much con- 

fidence is felt by the public in 

banks which have an active line of com- 

mercial accounts that take first account of 

the facts and creative industrial development 
that make stocks and bonds of value. 

How keen a watch is kept by the bank on 
the interests of its customers! How carefully 
every account is analyzed! The writing of 
the teletograph and the records of the book- 
keeper must exactly tally when read by the 
tellers below—there is no mistaking the mes- 
sage of this almost miraculous machine, be- 
cause it transcribes the handwriting itself. 

It is customary in some banks to have their 
cashiers and other officials behind barricades 
or closed doors, but in the First National there 
is a sense of an almost social and congenial 
atmosphere. It has always seemed to me 
that “our” bank is a veritable clearing house 
for the representation of every class of trade. 
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Even the Chinamen bring in their savings 


and count them over carefully on the bead 
slate provided for that purpose in the bank, 
and transact business at the foreign exchange 
department with the same facility as if at 
their home bank in the Orient. 

What a varicty of life the transactions of 
a great commercial bank for a single day 


represent! Here are letters of credit going 
to all parts of the world—drafts to Europe, 
Australia and New Zealaid, with bushels of 
correspondence and bundles of checks com- 
ing out every day for the clearing house. 
The whole system is so perfect that it operates 
almost automatic- 
ally. One opera- 
tion checks an- 
other, and the 
click of the add- 
ing machines and 
the hum of the 
busy workers be- 
hind the bronze 
gratings speak of 
the accuracy of 
the banking sys- 
tem where money 
is handled like so 
much merchan- 
dise. ‘The money 
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comes, the money goes by millions, and yet 
each night the accounts must balance to a 
cent. 

When they first removed from State Street, 
the historic and financial center of Boston, 
to Devonshire Street, it was thought the bank 
had gone outside the financial zone of the 
city, but, instead, they more nearly ap- 
proached the great business center where 
the active and real trade transactions daily 
take place. 

The commodious new bank-building has 
confirmed the good judgment of their choice 
of this locality as a banking center convenient 

to the extensive 
commercial inter- 
ests now iden- 
tified with this 
bank. Among 
thousands of de- 
positors, it seems 
as if they had 
nearly all pros- 
pered, as the bus- 
iness of the bank 
has grown. 

The large num- 
ber of new and 
small accounts 
opened every day 
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shows that the young man coming new to a 
city to take a position, no matter how humble, 
is making for himself a bank home, which is 
as necessary as a good lodging house for him; 
for young men are estimated more or less 
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by the bank with which they do business, as 
well as by the company which they keep. 

When the $10,000 silver dollars were 
awarded to those who sent in “ Heart Throbs” 
to the National Magazine, no more enthu- 
siastic assistance was rendered than at the 
bank. They even insisted on 
having bright new dollars to 
send out to meet the measure- 
ments of the height of those 
who secured the rewards. 

The First National Bank 
of Boston has a large num- 
ber of correspondents with 
banks throughout the coun 
try, and also a large number 
of accounts from those who 
do business in Boston but 
live elsewhere. This _ inter- 
change of business with out- 
of-town banks is a matter to 
which the First National has 
always given careful atten- 
tion. Mr. Daniel G. Wing, 
the president, is a young man 
of wide experience in affairs 
commercial in all parts of the country, and a 
keen student of businéss conditions; alert in 
carrying out the conservative and yet pro- 
gressive policy of the hank, and it is no 
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wonder that his success has been so gratify- 
ing. 

The institution, which began its business 
under the shadow of the historic old State 
House in Boston, has grown to become one 
of the great banks of the country 
under the guidance of progressive 
men who look upon the banking 
business as part and portion of 
every individual firm or corpora- 
tion that is seeking to better 
itself and progress along the lines 
of the maxims of Poor Richard, 
whose birthplace is located with- 
in a stone’s throw— “A penny 
saved is a penny earned — but 
keep the pennies earning.” 

When a_ stranger now visits 
Boston his sight-seeing need not 
be confined to colonial relics, 
historical localities, er street rail- 
way tunnels and subways. There 
are many business structures 
worthy of his notice, and the new- 
est and most distinctively Bos- 
tonese of all is the new structure of the First 
National Bank, dedicated March last, and 
now daily visited by many gentlemen and 
ladies who come only to inspect and praise. 

A bronze eagle surmounting a hundred- 
foot flag-staff of Oregon pine at the corner 
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of, Franklin and Congress Streets, despite 
the characteristic curve of the older streets, 
can be seen for many squares north and south 
in ye old tyme Boston towne. 
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To facilitate the transaction of business 
and give time for necessary meals a res- 
taurant is provided in the bank, where the 
one hundred and eighty employes lunch 
together every day, and this adds greatly to 
the cohesive homelike spirit of 
the institution. 

The exterior of the new bank 
building is of white Chelmsford 
granite, and the architect, R. 
Clipston Sturgis, Esq., has built 
of this beautiful and finely 
dressed material a great central 
rotunda flanked at each side by 
handsome four-story wings for 
offices. The Franklin Street 
front is pierced by windows 
framed in bronze with Vert Tinos 
marble panels alternating with 
five Tennessee marble bas-reliefs 
below them representing the 
chief commercial interests of 
Boston and, therefore, of the 
First National itself, whose cli- 
entage is so largely drawn from 
the commercial class. ‘The center panel rep- 
resents ‘Transportation,’ embodying in its 
design the city seal and also the motto of 
that more ancient Boston in England, after 
which the city was named, “Per mare et per 
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terras,” which, translated, is the old English 
legend, “Through sea and by land,” a motto 
honored and served by bold merchants and 
stout mariners in every seaway and land haven 
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for many centuries. The panel on one side 
represents Wool and Cotton; that on the 
other Paper and Lumber; a part of the orna- 
mental work being taken from the coat of 
arms of Boston once famous in its prestige 
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for its wool export trade as its American 
namesake and successor. The other panels 
~epresent Leather and Machinery, respectively. 
The granite pilasters dividing the windows are 
crowned with handsdme carvings of Ameri- 
can, English, French and Ger- 
man coins. 

The doors are cased in splen- 
did bronze jambs and _ lintels 
opening on Federal and Con- 
gress Streets. The main en- 
trance on Federal Street gives 
access to the lobby of the bank 
and also to the safe deposit 
vaults. 

The great rotunda of the bank- 
ing room is eighty feet by 
seventy feet and ‘forty-two feet 
high, of Bedford stone, honed to 
a smooth surface, restful and 
artistic in color, and its great 
double windows cased in bronze 
are bordered by marble _har- 
monizing perfectiy with the Bed- 
ford stone. The floor is of honed 
white Tennessee and_biack mar- 
ble, while the entrances are floored with 
honed Bedford striped with Cippolin marble. 
Four great bronze and marble lamps flank 
the main stairs, reminding one of beacons at 
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the entrance of wide-mouthed havens or the 
approaches to some fortress palace of the 
East; but the glory of the interior is a central 
chandelier in the form of a globe, represent- 
ing the earth, surrounded by three coronas, 
the: lower one representing the ocean and 
its inhabitants, the second the land with its 
fruits and flowers, and the third the air with 
its birds and clouds. ‘This chandelier bears 
three hundred and fifty incandescent lamps 
and is the most impressive and charming 
feature of the interior of the building 

The stairway leading to the vaults from 
the very center of the great banking room 
has been so artistically and proportionally 
placed that it lends artistic value to the gen- 
eral coup d’oeil. All the grills, gates and 
other fixtures are of bronze, with electric 
lights illuminating the signs. Everything is 
simple and plain, and yet substantial and 
luxurious in its style and quality. 

The officers of the bank have their desks at 
at an open counter at the Congress Street end, 
and immediately behind them is the presi- 
dent’s room, room for officers, and the credit 
department. The directors’ room is finished 
in carved oak, and is of fine dignified pro- 
portion. In the president’s room and in the 
directors’ room the chief decorations are the 
gilded electric fixtures and the carved wood, 
finished in old silver. AJ] the furniture in 
the bank is designed on good substantial old 
English antique style, and corresponds with 
the general quiet finish of the rooms. 

The vaults of this bank are built of solid 
three-inch steel partitions, and have three 
main entrances, two leading to the safe de- 
posit vaults and the third to the bank vault. 

There are sixteen hundred and thirty-two 
square feet guarded by the safe deposit vault, 
and nine hundred and thirty square feet by 
the bank vault, lined with burglar-proof steel 
three and one-quarter inches thick. These 
two vaults, with the three main and one 
emergency entrance, weigh five hundred and 
twenty-one tons. Each main entrance com- 


posed of a vestibule, a single outer door and 
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a single inner door, weighs forty tons. The 
outer door alone weighs twenty tons, and is 
twelve and one-half inches thick, the inner 
door weighing eight tons and being six and 
one-half inches thick. The vestibule weighs 
twelve tons and the walls are seven inches 
thick. A projectile from one of the heaviest 
thirteen-inch guns, if the city were bombarded, 
could not penetrate the doors. 

The bank vault is fitted with several special 
safes for securities and cash. The safe de- 
posit vault has a capacity for four thousand 
customers’ boxes, and the interior walls are 
highly finished in gun metal color. The 
floor has mosaic octagon pattern, and spaces 
between boxes and aisles are all well-lighted 
and ventilated. 

In addition to the three vaults already 
described, on the floor below are two very 
large storage vaults for silver trunks and other 
large packages, fitted with burglar-proof doors 
and on the Federa! Street side a tier of four 
fire-proof vaults is provided for the storage 
of the books and papers of the bank. The 
doors to these book vaults are _fire-proof, 
smoke-proof and water-proof. 

Throughout the structure the building com- 
mittee of the bank has used money freely, 
but without extravagance, for the very best 
materials, simple and dignified elegance and 
taste, and above all complete safety and 
durability. 

Boston has not led in the twentieth century 
craze of “building to the clouds’”—but she 
ranks foremost in the time-enduring qualities 
of construction and in the artistic fitness and 
sense of proportion of which the First Na- 
tional Bank Building is a classic example. 

It is a fitting and appropriate home for 
an institution that is so pre-eminently asso- 
ciated with the commercial growth of Bos- 
ton and New England of today, and prom- 
ises to continue for the centuries to come 
one of the foremost financial institutions of 
the nation, adding further honor and distinc- 
tion to a banking career of over one hundred 
years. 

















PROBLEMS in MUNICIPAL ECONOMICS 


By W. C. JENKINS 


OMAHA, DENVER AND COUNCIL BLUFFS 


THE WATER WORKS CONTROVERSY IN COUNCIL BLUFFS 


HE growth of municipal ownership of 

water works in the United States has 
given the advocates of this doctrine a strong 
argument in favor of cities owning their pub- 
lic utilities, and especially their water works 
plants. Of the sixteen plants in operation 
in 1800, fifteen were then private; but all 
have now become public with the exception 
of the comparatively small city of Morris- 
town, New Jersey, a small community of 
about 12,000 inhabitants. Of the thirty- 
eight cities having a population of over 100,- 
000, only nine—San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Omaha, Indianapolis, St. Joseph, Scranton, 
Patterson, New Haven and Denver—have 
private ownership. 

It does not follow because the general ten- 
dency on the part of cities is to own their 
own water works, that the cities in which 
private ownership prevails are suffering any 
disadvantage as a consequence. On the 
other hand, many of the private plants have 
accomplished results that could not possibly 
have been looked for under municipal man- 
agement. And then again it is not difficult 
to discover a great many cities of the smaller 
class where the municipal ownership of the 
water works has brought about conditions 
that are a positive disgrace. 

The city of Council Bluffs, Iowa, is now 
face to face with the water works problem. 
I spent several days in that city, and, after 
a careful study of the conditions, I would 


not say that the interests of Council Bluffs ~ 


necessitate the acquisition of the water 
works system at the present time. No lower 
rates could possibly be obtained, and the 
only advantage that might be realized would 
be better fire protection in some of the out- 
lying districts. But these improvements will 
be promptly made by the present owners if 
the city will secure the corporation in any 
manner by granting a reasonable franchise 
extension. In cities like Council Bluffs it 
is too often the case that politics play an im- 


portant part in the management of munici- 
pal water works. In time this can be cor- 
rected, but in most cases not until a heavy 
debt is placed upon the city—the funds for 
which might better have been used in repair- 
ing streets and other necessary improvements. 
There is no great cause for complaint against 
the private system in Council Bluffs; it com- 
pares very favorably with the average munici- 
pal works in cities of this class, in fact it 
is superior to many of them; and, therefore, 
no imperative demand exists for municipal 
ownership. Certainly the experiences of Du- 
buque, Iowa, and Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota—cities in the same class and territory 
—do not offer any very shining examples of 
successful operations of water works. 

In 1879 and 1880 the city of Council Bluffs 
earnestly solicited private capital to build a 
water plant, but was unsuccessful. In 1881 
negotiations were opened with the American 
Construction Company of New York, and 
as a result a franchise was granted for a sys- 
tem according to specifications agreed upon 
with the city, which were considered by the 
company to be ample to provide for any 
growth during the life of the franchise. Some 
of the leading business men, however, did not 
concur in this belief, and the company, yield- 
ing to their opinion, agreed to double the 
pumping capacity and largely increase the 
size of the reservoirs and mains, and a sup- 
plemental franchise was given, and the works 
were completed in December, 1883. The 
plant was fully inspected and accepted by 
the city. Time has demonstrated that the 
company’s original estimate of the require- 
ments was nearly correct. 

Much to the disappointment of ‘the owners 
of the property, the people were very slow to 
avail themselves of the water privileges, and 
the income derived from those who had be- 
come patrons was not sufficient to meet the 
running expenses, to say nothing about in- 
terest, charges, depreciation and sinking fund. 
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Notwithstanding the lack of adequate re- 
ceipts, it became necessary in 1887 for the 
company to go to considerable expense in 
relocating a number of fire hydrants which 
it was claimed were improperly located; and 
in 1888 conditions arose that involved an 
expenditure of $125,000 to change the source 
of water supply. All this went to the im- 
provement of the plant, but in no way in- 
creased the income. Then came a dissat- 
isfied and disgruntled element who claimed 
the water was impure, and samples were 
sent to a chemist for examination. His re- 
port silenced the agitators and was to the 
effect that the people were being furnished 
good water. 

No further question of the efficiency of the 
plant or the quality of the water arose until 
July, 1893, when certain physicians ques- 
tioned the purity of the water and many 
samples were sent to the state chemist, who 
pronounced them pure. This was the last 
time that efforts were made to discredit the 
purity of the water 

In the fall of 1901 the mayor called atten- 
tion to the fact that the company’s franchise 
would expire in 1906, and recommended that 
the council take some action. A committee 
was instructed to submit a number of ques- 
tions to various cities, in order to determine 
facts regarding capacity of plants and rates, 
but the report of the committee has never 
been made public. 

Some time later the mayor expressed him- 
se!f in favor of municipal ownership, and the 
council endorsed a recommendation that the 
city acquire the water works property. In 
August, 1905, the water company offered to 
sell its plant to the city at a price to be fixed 
by a board of appraisers. The proposition 
was accepted by the city. In December, 
1905, the water company petitioned the coun- 
cil for a renewal of its franchise, with an ex- 
press agreement that such renewal should 
not in any way interfere with the negotia- 
tions then pending for the purchase of the 
plant. To this petition the council paid no 
attention. 

About this time the city discovered it was 
without means to purchase the property. Its 
bonded debt was practically up to the limit, 
and it became necessary to get an act passed 
by the legislature authorizing an increase in 
the debt limit for this purpose, and provision 
was accordingly made. In the meantime the 
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council had adopted a water rate ordinance, 
pending the completion of the deal. This 
ordinance, however, was practically a con- 
fiscation of the property should the proposed 
purchase fall through, and the water com- 
pany promptly obtained an injunction re- 
straining the city from enforcing the rate or- 
dinance. Shortly after this proceeding on 
the part of the council, the city election took 
place, and most of the aldermen were retired 
from the council. The new council employed 
an hydraulic engineer to make an appraise- 
ment of the plant, but the wave of municipal 
ownership seems to have become calm, and 
many citizens expressed themselves in favor 
of abandoning the idea of purchasing the 
property for the present. ‘Two hundred busi- 
ness men signed a petition to the council to 
this effect, and asking that a new contract 
be made with the company whereby better 
fire protection in certain districts might be 
obtained. A franchise ordinance was passed 
by the council and submitted to the people. 
The proposition was defeated principally be- 
cause it contained a minimum meter rate 
and because of the prejudice that was aroused 
by a certain class who pay but little taxes. 
Municipal ownership may be a panacea for 
corporation diseases where its application is 
favorable, but neither of these conditions exist 
to any marked extent in Council Bluffs. The 
municipality is in no financial condition to 
obligate itself for the purchase of the present 
plant or to build a new one without seriously 
impairing its credit. There are other and 
more important municipal requirements in 
Council Bluffs at the present time than the 
municipal acquisition of water works. Fur- 
thermore, under the laws of Iowa, the city 
council has authority to fix the water rates 
for both domestic and public use. The pri- 
vate company is willing to bring its system 
up to a standard of excellence ihat will admit 
no honest criticism if a reasonable franchise 
agreement can be made with the city. If 
this can be effected, the company will give 
as low rates as are being given under similar 
conditions by any municipal or private plant 
in the country. In conclusion I do not hesi- 
tate to express the belief that any student of 
public utility matters who approaches the 
Council Bluffs water question with an open 
mind, disregarding all preconceived conclu- 
sions regarding municipal ownership, can- 
not fail to be convinced that there is only one 
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DENVER STREETS ARE WELL LIGHTED 


practical solution, viz. a new contract should 
be made with the present company. 

It is no undeserved compliment to Emerson 
McMillan & Co. and to Henry L. Doherty & 
Co. of New York to state that wherever I 
have found their gas and electric companies, 
I have found a degree of harmony between 
the public and the management that is most 
noticeable. That this condition is not the 
result of accident is apparent to anyone famil- 
iar with corporation affairs; it is a condition 
brought about by low rates, efficiency in man- 
agement and a most pronounced respect for 
the rights of the people. 

The schooling which managers of the Mc- 
Millan and the Doherty public utility com- 
panies pass through teaches loyal local senti- 
ments; in fact, the young men connected 
with these companies actually believe that 
the public is hospitable and charitable and 
asks only fair treatment. They have been 
taught that local politics is a game the public 
utility man should avoid. The confidence of 
the people is an asset of far more value than 





the ability to control a ward caucus or a 
political convention. The public in general 
seldom goes back on its friends while the 
politician is swayed by every shifting wind 
that blows. 

The Denver Gas & Electric Company 
stands in the front rank among corporations 
in the matter of progressiveness, cordial re- 
lationship with the public and efficiency in 
management. The corporation is a booster 
for Denver and the people give it full credit 
for its efforts. 

The Denver Gas & Electric Company is 
the result of a combination of the Denver 
Consolidated Electric Company and the Den- 
ver Consolidated Gas Company in 1899. The 
gas company was alone in the field previous 
to the new organization, but there were sev- 
eral smaller electric companies, all of which 
went into the consolidation. In 1900 a com- 
petitor of the new company entered the field 
and secured a franchise from the city coun- 
cil. The company, known as the Lacombe 
Electric Company, was given a cordial wel- 
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come by those who hoped for the municipal 
ownership of all lighting, as the franchise 
specified that it was optional with the city 
to take over the plant at the end of ten years 
by purchase. The new company only took 
the electric end of the business and began 
the work of getting contracts with much ag- 
gressiveness. The majority of the business 
men stood by the old company and after a time 
the Lacombe Company weakened and the 
controlling interest at a later time was sold 
to the present owners. 

In 1906 the Denver Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, in accordance with the terms of the 
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new charter, applied directly to the people 
for a twenty-year franchise. Only qualified 
taxpayers are allowed to vote on any fran- 
chise, and this and a franchise to the street 
railway company were granted at that time. 
Under the new franchise the rates have been 
reduced as follows: 

Electricity: minimum rate, $1 gross, 90 
cents net for twenty or less lamps connected. 
Current at 10 cents per kilowatt hour gross, 
9 cents net. On Readiness to Serve basis, 
$12 per year per consumer, plus $1.80 per 
year per 16 c.p. lamp demanded, plus 5 cents 
per kilowatt for current with ten per cent. 
discount for prompt payment. 

Gas: Illuminating gas reduced to $1 net 
from $1.35. Under the Readiness to Serve 
method, $9 a year per consumer plus $30 per 
year per 1000 feet of maximum demand plus 
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70 cents per 1000 cubic feet for gas with a 
discount of ten per cent. 

Arc lamps for park use $4 per lamp per 
month. 

The constant reductions during the life 
of the franchise are as follows: For 1906 and 
1907 the average receipts were 95 cents per 
thousand for gas; 74} cents per kilowatt for 
electricity. ; 

1908 and 1909, 90 cents for gas and 7 1-10 
cents for electricity. 

1910 and 1911, 85 cents for gas; 6 7-10 per 
kilowatt for electricity. 

1912 and 1913, 80 cents for gas and 6 3-10 
per kilowatt for electricity. 1914 and there- 
after, 75 cents for gas and 6 cents for elec- 
tricity. 

The company was also authorized to acquire 
the Lacombe Electric Company to supply 
street arc lamps at $60 per year. During the 
life of the franchise the company will pay 
into the city treasury $1,000,000 at the rate 
of $50,000 per year. This was a provision 
of the contract that won wide favor with the 
people, as it will enable Denver to do much 
towards establishing its reputation as one of 
the most beautiful cities in the country. The 
city is now building a public bath house with 
the proceeds of two years’ payment. 

Upon assuming the management of the 
company in 1901, Henry L. Doherty, who 
is now president of the company, organized 
a new business department whose graduates 
have since gone all over the country and 
carried with them the successful ideas which 
bore excellent fruit in the upbuilding of the 
Denver Company. This new business de- 
partment reflected the ideas of Mr. Doherty 
in the matter of getting new business and also 
in winning the good-will of the people. At 
this time there was little being done by elec- 
tric or gas companies in pushing their com- 
modities through the public prints. The 
opinion was firm that the people had to come 
to the monopoly, and that it was not neces- 
sary to go to the expense of going to the peo- 
ple. Mr. Doherty came to the conclusion 
that this was a most erroneous view, and 
proved to his own satisfaction that, if the 
people were educated to be modern in their 
cooking methods and in their lighting by 
means of liberal advertising and by word of 
mouth through the solicitors, that the demand 
for the commodity offered for sale would in- 
crease in proportion to the intelligent energy 
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directed to this end. He reasoned wisely, as 
is shown by the fact that the number of gas 
ranges in use in Denver has increased from 
2,000 in 1899 to 22,000—the number now in 
use. The stupendous growth of the electric 
service is another illustration of what intelli- 
gent advertising and soliciting can do. This 
increase has been over 200 per cent. 

What advanced the outdoor lighting more 
quickly than any other influence was the re- 
sult of a flash of genius. Several years ago 
a booster organization was started in Denver 
to push the city in every conceivable way. 
It was a movement that went ahead with 
much celerity and in a sl.ort time its member- 
ship reached 1,000. This club met every 
Saturday night at some one of the principal 
hotels, and, after a dinner that was served 
on each occasion, enthusiastic boosting 
speeches were made. The newspapers en- 
tered heartily into the spirit of the times, and 
whooped up for the city. At the psychologi- 
cal moment, Mr. Doherty wrote a letter to 
Mayor Speer, who, by the way, is one of the 
ablest municipal executives in the country, 
suggesting that it would be an excellent idea 
to advertise Denver as a “City of Lights.” 
The letter was published and was given the 
hearty endorsement of every business man in 
the city. It later grew into the slogan, “Boost 
for the City of Lights,” which had its effect 
in public and commercial lighting which Den- 
ver men boast is far ahead of that of any 
other city of its size. This is only one illus- 
tration of a number of things that have been 
done to win the good-will of the public. In 
fact courtesy and forwarding the interests of 
the city are the dominant notes in the man- 
agement of the Denver company. The re- 
sults prove that it is a winning policy. 


DENVER STREET RAILWAY AFFAIRS 


The delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention will be much interested in the 
Denver public utilities, and as they will be 
patrons to some extent of the Denver City 
Tramway, no doubt the system will be given 
considerable attention. That the Denver 
City Tramway will be of particular interest 
to many delegates from the Eastern states 
is certain, because of the fact that its ex- 
cellence cannot fail to attract attention. 

The Denver City Tramway Company has, 
like all American corporations of its class, 
been compelled to meet the conditions caused 
by creating prejudice against all corporations. 
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This is a feature of our American politics 
that must be recognized, and the corporation 
man who can handle such exigencies when 
they arise, without detriment to his com- 
pany, has solved one of the most important 
public utility problems. 

That the affairs of the Denver City Tram- 
way Company are in master hands is evi- 
denced by the excellence of the system and 
the general friendly feeling on the part of 


. the people of Denver toward the corporation. 


Its franchise difficulties are now happily 
settled, and to the advantage of the city and 
also to the corporation. There wili be no 
occasion for friction or misunderstanding until 
the expiration of the present grant, which will 
be in 1935. 

The Denver Electric and Cable Company 
was incorporated on February 5, 1885, and 
on the same day the city council of Denver 
granted the corporation a fifty-year fran- 
chise. All the rights under this ordinance 
passed to the Denver Consolidated Tram- 
way Company, which on October 11, 1893, 
executed a mortgage conveying all its prop- 
erty rights and franchises to the Mercantile 
Trust Company of New York, in trust to 
secure payment of four million dollars evi- 
denced by its five per cent. gold bonds, a 
large amount of which have been issued for 
value and are now outstanding. 

By a subsequent assignment, all property 
of the Cable Company and all rights passed 
to the Denver City Tramway Company, the 
present owners of the property. This com- 
pany assumed and agreed to pay all the bonded 
indebtedness of the previous corporation. 

In the early part of 1899 the city council 
of Denver passed a repealing ordinance which 
would seriously affect the right of the street 
railway company. A temporary injunction 
was obtained by the company sustaining the 
repeal of the ordinance in so far as it might 
attempt to affect the rights of the street car 
company in any street in which it had, at 
that time, constructed its lines under the 
ordinance, but was denied as to all unoccu- 
pied streets. A subsequent repealing ordi- 
nance was passed which conformed to the 
court decision. 

In the litigation which followed the city 
never contended that new lines had not been 
constructed and prior ones extended to meet 
necessities as population increased and ex- 
tensions in new territory were needed; neither 
did it complain in any manner of the service 
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rendered by the street car company. In 
other words, the city asserted no cause or 
reason as justification for the repealing or- 
dinance other than mere power. 

The repealing ordinance, of course, denied 
the rights of the street car company to con- 
struct new lines or extend old ones, and so it 
became necessary to acquire new franchises 
covering all proposed extensions. Ordi- 
nances were passed, limited in time to twenty 
years, for such extensions that were made, 
but the company at all times claimed the 
right to make extensions and construct new 
lines under the ordinance of 1885. It form- 
ally accepted the new ordinances, without a 
waiver of its rights under the old franchise, 
or most of them, but it did so under protest 
and because the city would not. permit the 
extensions and new lines in any other way. 

The ordinance of 1885 did not give ex- 
pressly by terms an easement on all the 
streets, and no attempt was made by the 
company to build on any street when public 
necessities did not require a new line or ex- 
tension. Neither did it fail to build or ex- 
tend its lines when and wherever needed, 
and there was never a dispute between the 
common council and the company in this 
regard. At all times the corporation com- 
plied with the police regulations, and it also 
observed on every occasion an act of the 
Colorado legislature approved April 4, 1877, 
which requires the written consent of the 
owners of land representing more than one- 
half of the frontage on the street before such 
street could be occupied by a street railway. 

In the belief that its franchise meant what 
it said, the company planned, almost in the 
inception of its efforts, a system radiating 
from a central point in the business section 
of the city from which its cars start, extend- 
ing in different directions and to which they 
return. From the main line branches have 
from time to time been extended to meet 
the city’s growth. The city’s contention was, 
in effect, that after the system was partly 
built under large expenditure, extending but 
a few blocks in either direction, it could ter- 
minate the contract without cause. Judge 
Lewis of the United States District Court, in 
rendering a decision against the city last 
February, asked: “Is not this a violation 
of the whole purpose and intent of the agree- 
ment? Is not the exercise of the power to 
ELECTRIC TRACTION IN DENVER repeal the ordinance of 1885 nothing short 
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of the destruction of the company’s property? 
If such repeal is a valid exercise of power, the 
company could not thereafter make exten- 
sions- in any direction. Its whole purpose 
and plan is thereby thwarted. The founda- 
tion of its system has been laid, but it cannot 
proceed. It is left with a useless trunk cover- 
ing but a few blocks in the central part of 
the city. Its usefulness both to the public 
and the company has been destroyed without 
cause and without its being heard.” 

Judge Lewis also gave opinions which are 
interesting to every street railway company 
in the country, and which should be well 
considered by members of city councils when 
outsiders are asking for franchises. He said: 
‘“‘When a company has entered upon the con- 
struction of a particular system of street rail- 
roads, and has expended its money in the 
prosecution of the work, it would be mani- 
festly unjust to permit some other person or 
company, after the commencement of the 
work, to jump in and appropriate any por- 
tion of the streets involved in such system 
while the former was diligently prosecuting 
the work, and thus destroy the system, to 
he ruin of the company engaged in the con- 
struction. If this could be done, no person 
or company would undertake the: construc- 
tion of a system of street railroads.” 

Without relinquishing its rights under the 
1885 franchise, the street railway company, 
in 1906, agreed to present a new twenty-year 
franchise covering the streets that may be 
needed, to a vote of the tax payers. The 
result of the election was in favor of the 
franchise, and by the new agreement the city 
of Denver obtained one of the very best pub- 
lic utility contracts in the United States. The 
railway company agrees, and is paying the 
city $5,000 per month in addition to its regu- 
lar taxes, and also to pave between the rails 
of each track and two feet on the outside of 
each rail and keep same in good repair. A 
five-cent fare to adults and two and one-half 
cents to children between six and twelve years, 
with transfers to intersecting lines is charged. 

While the company is now operating under 
the new franchise, it was specifically provided 
by the majority of the voters and by the city 
council that the new ordinance was not to 
operate as a waiver of any rights on the part 
of the company; and so the Denver City 
Tramway Company possesses several differ- 
ent franchises, all of which are in full force. 


Its employes are well paid and contented, 
and each takes a personal interest in the success 
of the company. Conductors and motormen 
are paid twenty-seven cents an hour, and all 
employes are retired on a pension of twenty- 
five dollars per month when they reach the 
age of sixty-five years. 

The corporation assists in the maintenance 
of the Tramway Mutual Aid Association, an 
organization purely for the benefit of the 
street railway employes who shall. become 
incapacitated by reason of accident or sick- 
ness. It also assists and contributes in every 
effort for the moral and physical improve- 
ment of the employes. 

A distinct feature of the system are the side 
entrance cars; and many experts in street 
railway affairs regard them as superior to 
the ordinary front and rear entrance cars. 


“It is certain that rapidity of ingress and egress 


is a marked feature of this system, and the 
liability for accident is much less than with 
the ordinary cars. The percent of acci- 
dents experienced by the Denver City Tram- 
way Company is among the lowest in the 
country. 

The corporation has in daily operation 
250 cars, and the system comprises 210 miles 
of track. Its rolling stock, power houses, 
machine shops and car barns are all of mod- 
ern construction, and everything is kept in 
first-class order. Every car is cleaned and 
disinfected daily. 

The management believes that efficiency 
in its employes and liberal treatment to the 
public will insure the confidence of the peo- 
ple of Denver, which is one of the best assets 
a corporation can obtain. It regards the 
rights of the people as equal to those of its 
own, and it seeks only to build up a street 
railway system upon honorable methods. It 
proposes to give Denver one of the best street 
railway systems in the country, and those 
who are familiar with American public util- 
ity companies will not hesitate to say that 
the Denver City Tramway Company is suc- 
ceeding admirably in the undertaking. 

The officers are: William G. Evans, presi- 
dent; S. M. Perry, first vice-president; J. 
A. Beeler, second vice-president and general 
manager; Thomas Keely, secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Beeler has been with the com- 
pany for twenty years, starting in as assist- 
ant engineer; later was constructing engineer, 
since which time he has been general manager. 
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ALONG THE ROUTE OF THE SILVERTON- 
OURAY TOLL-LINE, SAN JUAN COUNTY, 
COLORADO 


TELEPHONE MATTERS 


The representative business men in every 
city in the United States, where it has 
been tried, condemn the dual telephone 
system and they deplore the day their city 
council improvidently granted privileges to 
promoters which in the end have fastened 
upon the people a condition not only ex- 
pensive but positively annoying. 

Nearly all the Bell systems in the United 
States are subsidiary companies of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company. In 
most cases the parent corporation owns the 
controlling stock in these subsidiary com- 
panies, and finds a ready market for the neces- 
sary bond issues. The bonds of these sub- 
sidiary companies are secured by advantage 
ous franchises, well-developed systems and 
have the advantage of efficiency in manage- 
ment, in fact every element that insures suc- 
cess. On the other hand, many independent 
telephone companies are compelled to float 
bond issues that are practically devoid of 
every element of security. 

The independents have been unable to gain 


IRON FIXTURES CARRYING TOLL LINES 
IN THE ROCKIES. IT IS A SHEER 800 
FOOT DROP BELOW THE LINEMAN 


a foothold in Colorado, although at one time 
the field was considered favorable. In 1895 
a representative of an automatic manufac- 
turing concern went to Colorado and sold 
the state rights to some Colorado Springs 
business men for $25,000, and Trinidad was 
selected as the first place to give the under- 
taking a trial. Considerable capital was 
raised in Trinidad, and early in 1896 the ex- 
change was in operation. The rates were 
less than those of the Bell, and for four years 
it was an even fight between the companies. 

In 1900 the independent plant began to 
show signs of deterioration, and it became 
apparent that additional capital was needed. 
No provision had been made for deprecia- 
tion, and a considerable sum of money was 
an immediate necessity. To complicate mat- 
ters still further, a severe storm struck the 
town and did considerable damage to both 
companies. Then the downward career of 
the independent company began. 

In 1903 the Automatic Company of Chi- 
cago endeavored to inject new life into the 
plant. A proposition was made to the Trini- 
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dad business men which called for additional 
capital and increased support; but the peo- 
ple decided they had already experienced all 
the inconveniences of the double system they 
could stand, and, as the Bell Company had 
put its plant in first-class condition and the 
rates were on a fair basis, the independent 
efforts to rejuvenate their company met with 
no encouragement. The stockholders be- 
came discouraged and the plant was allowed 
to deteriorate very rapidly. 

In 1904 the city council of Trinidad wished 
to improve the streets. The Bell Company 
had already placed its wires under ground, 
and an order was issued instructing the in- 
dependent company to remove its poles from 
the streets. Immediately after this the in- 
dependent company’s batteries failed them, 
and they quit business. Their poles were 
then removed from the streets and the en- 
tire equipment was junked. 

In 1902 the independents gained a foot- 
hold at Fort Morgan. Considerable local 
capital was secured, and exchanges were 
opened at Fort Morgan and Brush, an ad- 
joining town. The rates were about half 
those of the Bell, and in about a year they 
had apparently driven the Bell from the 
field. But, as was the case in Trinidad, no 
provision had been made for depreciation, 
and in 1904 the plant began to deteriorate. 
A few of the larger stockholders undertook 
to finance the company, and loaned the con- 
cern considerable money. This money, how- 
ever, was injudiciously expended, and in or- 
der to protect themselves, the plant was sold 
at sheriff’s sale. The original equipment cost 
about $23,000. It was sold for $9,000, and 
later transferred to the Colorado Telephone 
Company at a considerable less figure. After 
paying the debts, the stockholders realized 
less than six cents on the dollar. 

Greeley had a similar experience with an 
independent telephone company, the pro- 
moters being largely the same persons who 
had organized the Fort Morgan company. 
About $42,000 was invested in the plant, and 
the company worried along for a few years, 
borrowing money from time to time. It be- 
came necessary to protect the holders of the 
notes, and a blanket mortgage was issued to 
the public trustees. The concern then ran 
for about a year, and, in spite of several 
efforts to raise additional money, the plant 
was sold at auction for $16,000. Later it 


was acquired by the Colorado Telephone 
Company. The business men of Greeley 
discovered that they were paying about 
$4,000 per annum more for telephone ser- 
vice than they would have to pay if there 
was but one system, besides having the con- 
stant annoyance’of divided service. Greeley 
is a city of 8,000 inhabitants, and 400 busi- 
ness men signed a petition asking the com- 
panies to consolidate. Only three refused 
to sign. 

In 1905 the independents obtained a fran- 
chise in Albuquerque, New Mexico, and put 
in an automatic plant. By a peculiar sys- 
tem of accounting, the plant in a few years 
was given a book value of $78,000, largely 
due to charging maintenance to construction. 
This plant was run for about ten years, and 
at the request of the leading bankers and 
business men was finally consolidated with 
the Colorado Telephone Company. The 
concern never paid any dividends, and the 
stockholders received considerable less than 
they had paid for their holdings. 

Probably no section of the United States 
presents as many difficulties to the telephone 
man as do certain parts of Colorado. Toll 
lines have been constructed by the Colorado 
Telephone Company after contending with 
almost insurmountable difficulties, and in 
many cases it has been found necessary to 
cross the divides with submarine cables laid 
under the surface of the ground. A trip over 
these leads, even in the most favorable sea- 
son of the year, is attended with hardships, 
and many escapes from death to linemen are 
vivid memories to these employes. 

Terrific snowslides are common in certain 
parts of Colorado where the mountain sides 
rise abruptly to great heights. One of the 
most difficult lines constructed by the Colo- 
rado Telephone Company runs from Ouray 
to Telluride. The engineers found the only 
feasible route to be over Mount Sneffels, the 
summit of which is 14,249 feet above sea 
level, and in order to accomplish this, spans 
of one thousand feet were made over many 
places where it was impossible to set poles. 
All material was carried up the trail by pack- 
mule teams. The construction gangs were 
compelled to face terrific gales even in the 
summer, and it was not an uncommon ex- 
perience to encounter blinding blizzards and 
endure a zero temperature, 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties in 
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construction and maintenance, the Colorado 
Telephone Company is one of the best sub- 
sidiary companies of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. Its ad- 
mirable condition has not been brought about 
by accident, but rather by tke well-directed 
efforts of intelligent management. It is one 
of the very few Bell companies that is free 
from bond-indebtedness, and it has no debt. 
The stock is selling above par and is con- 
sidered a safe and profitable investment. 
The corporation has over one thousand 
stockholders in Denver and nearly five thou- 
sand in the state. While the 
parent company, the American [0 
Telephone & Telegraph Com- | 
pany, holds fifty-one percent. | 
of the stock, practically all its 
holdings were bought at par and 
paid for in cash. Having so 
many Colorado stockholders, the 
corporation is to all intents and 
purposes a home company. The 
stockholders are receiving seven 
per cent. dividends, and are all 
enthusiastic boosters for the 
company. a 
The total miles of exchange 
lines on January 1, 1908, were 
150,852, an increase of 39,591 
over th: previous year. The 
total number of exchange tele- 
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to find a class more courteous and efficient. 

The policy of the corporation was aptly 
expressed to the writer by E. B. Field, presi- 
dent of the company. He said: 

“Our company is a public utility and a 
corporation receiving its rights from the peo- 
ple, and it is my policy to bear this fact al- 
ways in mind and to serve our public as com- 
pletely and courteously and faithfully as it 
is possible todo. I realize as well as any one 
that any other course in the end is disastrous, 
and I believe, as near as it is possible for an 
aggregation of employes to do so, all em- 


NEAR SUMMIT OF RANGE BETWEEN CAMP BIRD MINE 
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phones on January 1, 1908, Elevation 14,000 feet. Colorado Telephone Company’s pole line in fore- 


was 65,677, an_ increase of 
10,782 during the year. 

The company is not a close corporation; 
its annual statement very fully sets forth its 
financial affairs, and this information is al- 
ways free to any one. The company has 
never made extensions to its plant out of 
the profits of the business, but from the sale 
of treasury stock at no less than par. This 
makes the company as nearly a mutual cor- 
poration as possible. 

The Colorado Telephone Company has 


.no preferred stock, and no bonded indebted- 


ness; therefore, there are no fixed charges 
in the shape of interest to be paid. Last 
year the percent of net earnings to the 
capital stock was rine and one-half per cent. 

The plant is the very best, and the peo- 
ple are getting the best service that it is pos- 
sible to receive. The best-trained force of 
employes that can be hired may be seen in 
this corporation, and it would be difficult 


ground, Telluride Power Company’s line in backgreund. Note triple 
pole construction required to support Jong spans of wire 


ployes of the Colorado Telephone Company 
meet the public in this spirit.” 

The officers of the corporation are as fol- 
lows: E. B. Field, president; E. B. Field Jr., 
vice-president and treasurer; E. M. Burgess, 
general manager; H. W. Bellard, secretary 
and auditor. 

I do not wish to characterize independent 
telephone companies in general as poor in- 
vestments, because I know there are many 
that are paying honest dividends; but where 
such cases exist they are generally found in 
the localities that have not been invaded by 
the Bell system or where the independent 
companies first gained supremacy. To ex- 
pect permanent independent telephone suc- 
cess in cities where the Bell Telephone Com- 
panies with their long-distance facilities and 
first-class local equipments are firmly in- 
trenched, is to expect something radically dif- 
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ferent to that which history has heretofore 
furnished. 

During my visit in Omaha I was much 
interested in the causes that lead to the intro- 
duction of an independent exchange in that 
city. For years efforts have been made on 
the part of promotors to gain a foothold in 
Omaha, but the excellence of the Bell system, 
the public spirited attitude on the part of its 
management and a general hostility among 
the people to the dual system, have pre- 
cluded any recognition of the efforts of pro- 
moteérs to ‘“‘snatch the people from beneath 
the grinding wheels of a soulless monopoly.” 
New tactics, however, were adopted in 1906 
and 1907 and these, combined with shifting 
political conditions, threw down the bars 
and the independent came into the field with 
flying colors. 

In the State of. Nebraska, as in all the mid- 
dle and western states, there are hundreds 
of mutual and farmers’ telephone companies 
that sprang into existence some years ago 
like mushrooms in a night. . Every com- 
munity wanted telephone service, and this 
desire seems to have fastened itself upon the 
people about the time the principal Bell 
patents were expiring. It was impossible 
for. the subsidiary corporation of the parent 
company to meet these demands and so the 
independent manufacturing concerns and sup- 
ply houses sent agents into the field who 
did an immense business. Farmers’ and 
mutual companies were organized in every 
county, and in cities where the Bell Company 
was giving service, independent telephone 
companies were granted franchises in order 
to connect, it was claimed, with these 
mutual and farmers’ lines. The history of 
the disappointment of many of these in- 
dependent concerns is the same as that ex- 
perienced in other states and which I have on 
several occasions furnished the readers of 
the National Magazine; but to focus the 
search-light upon the methods employed to 
“break into Omaha” will, at this time, not 
only be interesting but instructive. 

It has long been the policy of the Nebraska 
Telephone Company, the Bell corporation, to 
connect with independent companies when 
such connection would not conflict with the 
business of its own exchanges. The inde- 
pendent association fought these connecting 
agreements inch by inch, even going so far 
as to declare that ‘for an independent tele- 
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phone company owing its very being and suc- 
cess to the loyal support of the public and 
other independent companies, a support 
given freely because of their implicit confi- 
dence in its independency, to form an alliance 
with the Bell is to willfully betray the public 
and associate companies into the hands of 
the monopoly. Every man who has any part 
in consummating such an alliance should be 
branded as a traitor to his associates and to 
the public.” 

This declaration is printed in the pamphlet 
published by R. E. Mattison, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Nebraska Independent 
Telephone Association, the preface of. which 
announces that “‘this book has been prepared 
to give the independent telephone interests — 
of this state a better understanding of the 
development and extent of the independent 
companies. Also to give a fair outline of 
the reason why the Bell companies are making 
such concentrated effort to connect their toll- 
lines with our independent plants and also 
the reason why we should make no such con- 
nections.” 

Now comes the interesting part of the 
story: In order to obtain a franchise in 
Omaha a catching issue was necessary and 
nothing more captivating could be found than 
a portrayal of the immense disadvantage the 
business interests of the city were experiencing 
in consequence of Omaha being cut off 
from all of these independent telephones. It 
was declared that the Bell Company, either 
could not, or would not connect with the 
independent concerns, and the only solution 
of the problem was that an independent 
company be given a franchise in Omaha. It 
is true the Bell Company had refused to con- 
nect the independents in cities where com- 
peting exchanges existed and for reasons ap- 
parent to every business man, but as a matter 
of fact the Bell Company already had con- 
nections with independent companies which 
give over 40,000 telephones connection with 
Omaha and the entire American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company system with which 
the Nebraska Telephone Company is associ- 
ated. Not only this, but the Bell Company had 
expressed its willingness to run its toll lines 
into the switchboard of the independent com- 
panies and pay them a commission on origin- 
ating business, to cover the cost of operation, 
and where there were two competing ex- 
changes in the same town, the Bell Company 
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having one of these exchanges, they would 
either buy or sell under the regular appraise- 
ment system. 

But the Democratic party had gained con- 
trol of the city council for the first time in 
many years and one of the planks in its plat- 
form was ‘“‘we further pledge our candidates 
to secure telephone connections with all 
telephone exchanges in tributary territory 
and, if necessary for this purpose, to promptly 
submit to the people a proposition to estab- 
lish in Omaha an independent telephone 
enterprise.” 

The council passed the franchise and when 
it was_submitted to the people, 
the “connection with independ- 
ent telephones” issue allured 
a certain element, while the an- 
nouncement that several hundred 
thousand dollars would be 
brought into the city to be spent 
for labor and material caught 
the labor vote and the proposi- 
tion carried. Thus it would 
seem that the advocates of the 
dual system in Omaha got on 
the blind side of the voters by 
promising something that will 
be of but tmeporary advantage 
at best, and will not by any 
means offset the extra expense 
and annoyance of two tele- 
phones in the same house and 
office, and which will eventually 
drift into one system unless his- 
tory and very pronounced in- 
dications mean nothing. 

The Nebraska Telephone Company has 
passed through the same vicissitudes and 
the same trials that have attended the growth 
of every telephone company in the United 
States. In the early days its growth was 
small and in fact some years it made no 
headway whatever. Experiment followed 
experiment, disastrous storms wrecked the 
company’s lines and nothing but disap- 
pointment seemed to meet the efforts of those 
who have pinned their faith upon the ultimate 
success of the undertaking. 

The first telephone instruments installed 
in Omaha were put in by the Union Pacific 
Telegraph Company and these telephones 
connected the general offices of the company 
with the residences of the officers. These 
telephones proved to be a great convenience 


and later Superintendent Dickey and his 
assistant, Mr. Korty, secured rights from the 
Bell Company for certain cities in Nebraska 
to use its patents. The Omaha exchange, 
operated by the Omaha Electric Company, 
took over the telephones first installed by 
the Union Pacific people. Later the Bell 
rights for Nebraska were secured, except so 
far as these grants conflicted with the rights 
already given, but it was the express under- 
standing that the Bell systems already estab- 
lished should be acquired at the earliest 
possible date. ; 

The original rate was three dollars for 
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residence and four dollars for business- 
houses within a half-mile limit,, and fifty 
cents additional for each half-mile outside 
the limit. These rates prevailed until 1892. 

On May 1, 1883, the Nebraska Telephone 
Company. came into existence and shortly 
acquired the previously organized Bell Com- 
panies. When the new corporation took 
possession of the Omaha plant, the exchange 
had 386 subscribers and $92,000 was paid 
for the property. 

The Nebraska Telephone Company was 
organized with a capital stock of $250,000, 
but this amount has been increased from 
time to time as new extensions were made 
and new systems acquired. 

The company stands unique among sub- 
sidiary companies of the American Tele- 
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phone & Telegraph Company in that it 
has no bonded indebtedness and is free 
from debt. 

In 1892 the Omaha exchange had 1,712 
subscribers. The growth during the next 
ten years was comparatively small, as at the 
end of 1901 the exchange had but’ 3,330 
subscribers. The lack of growth was prac- 
tically due to the fact that the company was 
trying to do business upon inadequate rates; 
and then again the utility and efficiency of 
the instrument were not recognized and 
developed at that period. A most discour- 
aging feature confronted the company about 
the time electric traction and lighting were 
first introduced in Omaha. It required the 
expenditure of many thousand dollars to 
overcome the annoyances caused by the high 
voltage currents utilized by the lighting and 
traction companies, but these difficulties 
were eventually overcome and the exchange 
put in first-class condition. Today the 
Nebraska Telephone Company has about 
20,000 subscribers in Omaha, 35,000 in 
other cities of its district and connects with 
45,356 independent telephones. 

Its stock is earning six per cent and 
this after a sufficient reserve is laid aside for 
obsoletion and depreciation. Its manage- 
ment is in the hands of men who have been 
identified with every feature of advancement 
which Omaha has experienced for the last 
quarter of a century. The corporation has 
generally been found at the head of every 
contribution for charitable or patriotic pur- 
pose. The company is perhaps in better 
financial condition to engage in a contest 
with an independent company than are any 
of the subsidiary companies of its class. 
These facts are worth considering by those 
who contemplate investments in independent 
telephone companies in Nebraska. The 
officers of the corporation are: C. E. Yost, 
president; C. W. Lyman, vice-president; 
E. M. Morseman, secretary and treasurer; 
W. B. T. Belt, general manager, and W. A. 
Pixley, auditor. 

The street railway problem seems to have 
been effectually solved in Omaha, for no- 
where in the United States can a more efficient 
and contented class of street railway em- 
ployees be found; and it would be difficult to 
find in cities 6f this class a superior system. 

It is true a certain disgruntled element of the 
population of every city have nothing but 
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abuse for corporation men and all they repre- 
sent, but it is also true that this element 
never builds cities or great industrial enter- 
prises—their mission is to tear them down. 

A different sentiment seems to obtain 
among the majority in Western municipalities 
to that which exists to a large extent in many 
Eastern cities. The progressive citizen of 
the West believes that the best is none too 
good, and he is willing to pay accordingly; 
in other words, he’ is not clamoring for a 
three-cent street railway fare, because he 
knows he will only get a three-cent service; 
he is willing to pay five cents and obtain con- 
veniences and rapidity of transit commensu- 
rate with the amount he pays, and this the citi- 
zens of Omaha are getting without question. 

The present efficient street railway system 
in Omaha is not the creation of a few years; 
it is the result of forty years’ of indefatigable 
energy on the part of men who risk their 
money to perfect a corporation that would not 
only be a credit to the city, but an earning 
utility that would return a fair rate of interest 
on the investment. That the stockholders 
have met with some disappointments in this 
respect is a matter of unpleasant recollection 
to several Omaha citizens; but recent years 
have brought with them more satisfactory 
returns. 

The city of Omaha has always been most 
liberal to the corporations in matters per- 
taining to its rights and franchises and the 
street railway company has manifested a 
liberal spirit in return. Occasionally a 
political enthusiast in the common council, 
who was seeking a little notoriety, would 
endeavor to reduce the rates of fare, or im- 
pose impossible and impracticable restric- 
tions; but the sober judgment of the majority 
has invariably prevailed, and the corporation 
has been permitted to improve its system 
without the attendant difficulities that char- 
acterize the history of street railways in 
many of the Eastern cities. The Omaha 
Street Railway Company made the same 
expensive errors that were made by every 
street railway company that has been in 
existence for a quarter of a century. Origin- 
ally it was the horse railway, then came the 
cable road and later the unsatisfactory first 
electric equipment. One system was dis- 
carded for another, which necessarily in- 
volved enormous outlays of money that the 
general public know little about. 
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The early effort towards building a street 
railway system in Omaha began in 1867, 
when the Territorial Legislature passed an 
act incorporating the Omaha Horse Railway 
Company. The charter provided that within 
two years one mile of track should be laid 
and the use of steam-power was prohibited. 
The capital stock of the corporation was 
$100,000. In 1868 the Omaka city council 
gave the company a fifty-year franchise. 

The original system consisted of two miles 
of track and four cars. The rate of fare was 
tex cents. The cars were improvised affairs 
and there was no schedule for the trips made; 
every trip was made to suit the whims of 
the driver who generally only started when he 
had sufficient passengers. In 1872 the fare- 
box cars were introduced, which did away 
with conductors. 

During the next fifteen years considerable 
additional capital was put into the corporation 
and many extensions were made. Over 600 
horses were employed when the cable-system 
was introduced in 1888. 

The Omaha Cable Tramway Company 
was given a forty-year franchise in 1887. 
The grant gave the new company permission 
to use cable, compressed air or electric power 
on any of the streets of the city, but prohibited 
the use of animal and steam power. In 
about a year the Cable Company sold out 
its interest to the original corporation, and 
the two systems were consolidated. 

In 1889 a corporation, known as the Omaha 
Motor Company, was given a franchise and 
started to build an electric system. At the 
same time the old company began to discard 
its cable and horse-cars and to substitute 
electricity. Later in the fall of 1889 the 
two corporations were consolidated and since 
that date there has been but one system in 
Omaha. 

It has always been the policy of the com- 
pany-to keep abreast of modern street rail- 
way methods and it is no exaggeration to 
state that no corporation in the United States 
keeps a more watchful eye on traffic improve- 
ments than does the Omaha & Council 
Bluffs Street Railway Company. Repre- 
sentatives of the company are constantly on 
the alert for improvements that will benefit 
the system. The power station, said to be 
one of the best in the West, shops and car- 
houses are,of the most modern type of con- 
struction, and are the objects of much interest 
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to visitors. It is no undeserved compliment 
to the corporation to state that it is undoubt- 
edly one of the most progressive and modern 
systems in the United States, and no corpora- 
tion enjoys a greater degree of confidence 
among the people who are its patrons. 

The liberality on the part of the manage- 
ment in its recognition of merit among em- 
ployees has, no doubt, been instrumental in 
acquiring the degree of efficiency which 
characterizes every department of the system. 
Wages have been advanced without solicita- 
tion and, as a consequence, the em- 
ployees devote untiring energy in their 
efforts to improve the standard of service. 

In 1903 the company leased the Omaha 
& Council Bluffs Railway and Bridge Com- 
pany property. This corporation controlled 
the bridge across the Missouri River and 
operated all the lines in Council Bluffs. A 
fare of ten cents is charged between Omaha 
and Council Bluffs; but patrons may pur- 
chase commutation tickets at the rate of 
thirty tickets for $1.50. Today all the 
street railway interests of Omaha, South 
Omaha, Florence, Dundee and Benson and 
other street railway properties in Douglas 
County, together with the Omaha & Council 
Bluffs Railway & Bridge Company, and all 
street railway lines in Council Bluffs are 
being operated by the Omaha & Council 
Bluffs Street Railway Company. In recent 
years the company has largely rebuilt its 
tracks, and at the present time about four 
hundred passenger cars are in service. 

The capital stock of the corporation is 
$15,000,000, of which $10,000,000 is common 
and $5,000,000 preferred. There are still 
in the treasury $5,000,000 common and 
$1,000,000 preferred stock. The authorized 
bond-issue of the corporation is $10,000,000, 
of which $5,351,000 are now outstanding. 
The corporation also pays the interest on 
$650,000 bonds issued by the Omaha & 
Council Bluffs Railway & Bridge Company, 
before leasing its property to the Omaha 
Company. 

Much credit is due W. A. Smith, treasurer 
and general manager, for the efficiency of the 
system, and the pleasant relations that exist 
with the patrons of the company. The 
same is also true of its president, Mr. G. W. 
Wattles. Mr. Smith entered the service 
of the company in 1872 as a driver of 
one of the horse-cars. Within a year he 
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was appointed superintendent. In 1889 Le 
became the general manager, a_ position 
he has held since that time. He is now 
general manager and treasurer, and has 
been on the board of directors since 1874. 
R. A. Leussler, who is secretary and as- 
sistant general manager, is a practical street 
railway man and has been with the corpora- 
tion the past five years. The officers are: 

G. W. Wattles, president; Frank T. Ham- 
ilton, vice-president; W. A. Smith, treasurer 
and general manager; R. A. Leussler, 
secretary and assistant general manager; 
L. C. Nash, superintendent transportation; 
William Musgrave, assistant superintendent 
transporation, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


It would be difficult to find a city in the 
United States which has not been struck by a 
municipal ownership wave during the past 
twenty years. Generally efforts have been 
confined to water and street lighting functions. 
Advocates of municipal ownership claim that 
it is as much a municipal function to light 
the streets as it is to clean them, and in the 
large cities this may be true, but in cities 
like Omaha different conditions prevail and 
there is but little argument in favor of muni- 
cipal undertakings of this nature. 

The advocates of this doctrine in Omaha 
have oftentimes urged the construction of a 
municipal lighting plant. ‘The question came 
to the front in 1904, when a proposition to 
authorize a bond-issue of $500,000 to build 
a lighting plant was submitted to a vote of the 
people. Municipal ownership was badly 
defeated on that occasion and it is not likely 
that any further effort to build a municipal 
lighting plant will be made in Omaha for a 
long time. 

The electric lighting rates and service in 
Omaha are such that there is no rational argu- 
ment in favor of a municipal plant. The 
net cost to the city for street lighting is about 
$58 per lamp, and but few cities enjoy a rate 
so low. Commercial lighting is furnished 
the people of Omaha at fourteen cents per 
kilowatt until a use has been made equivalent 
to burning all the lamps connected to the 
meter thirty hours in each month, and six 
cents per kilowatt for the electricity used in 
excess of that amount. In residences the 
fourteen cents per kilowatt rate is charged 
until a use has been made equivalent to 
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sixty per cent only of the lamps connected 
to the meter-and six cents for electricity used 
in excess of that amount. 

It would be difficult to give positive an- 
swers of universal application to questions 
pertaining to electric lighting rates. The 
local conditions sometimes are so peculiar 
as to make compariscn impossible, and, 
therefore, the question must be solved by 
each municipality in the light of its own con- 
ditions. What may be possible in one lo- 
cality may not be in another. The city of 
Omaha covers a large area, in fact much 
larger than most cities with a similar popu- 
lation, and thus it will be seen that there is 
no just cause for complaint regarding rates; 
and the local lighting company so serves the 
public that no dissatisfaction exists. 

The electric light and power business of 
Omaha, though not monopolized by it, is 
largely in the hands of the Omaha Electric 
Light & Power Company. Besides sup- 
plying Omaha the company sells current to 
concerns handling the business in Council 
Bluffs and direct to consumers in South 
Omaha, Florence, Dundee and Benson, as 
well as to the municipal governments for 
street lighting purposes. 

Remarkable gains in business have been 
made by the corporation during the last ten 
years, and in order to be prepared for the 
increased demand heavy expenditures have 
been necessary. 

It is evidently the policy of the company to 
build largely in advance of the city. The 
president of the corporation, Mr. F. A. Nash, 
believes this to be sound business policy. He 
thinks that the good-will of the public is an 
asset of much value in corporation affairs 
and in order to obtain the confidence of the 
people he has recommended that the corpora- 
tion put all its earnings into the plant, as 
well as to sell bonds for improvements. The 
only stock dividends that have been paid 
were those paid on a small amount of pre- 
ferred stock. 

As stated above, the territorial area of 
Omaha and its suburbs and the scattered 
population have made the construction and 
execution of a lighting system exceedingly 
costly, and in fact this is true of other Omaha 
public utility companies. The city has an 
estimated population of about 140,000 people, 
but it covers a larger area than many cities 
of 300,000 people. 
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The underground conduit system covers 
the business and wholesale districts. In 
order to give the best possible service the 
company has expended large sums of money 
in installing the underground district with 
an electric equipment that is second to none. 
The conduits are of vitrified brick, laid 
mostly in the alleys, and cost in round numbers 
$400,000. The conduit system was built 
largely between 1902 and 1905 and covers 
over a hundred city blocks. The company 
spent considerable money to meet the public 
demand for better appearance of down-town 
streets by replacing the overhead suspension 
with ornamental iron-covered lamp-posts, 
which give the city a metropolitan aspect. 

The franchise under which the company 
is operating is perpetual and was approved 
by the council May 1, 1899. It was granted 
to the New Omaha Thompson-Houston 
Electric Light Company and gave the com- 
pany or assignees “the right of way for erec- 
tion and maintenance of poles and wires for 
the purpose of transacting general electric 
light business through and upon the streets, 
alleys and public grounds of the city under 
such regulations as may be provided by 
ordinance.” 

It will be seen that the part of the franchise 
quoted omits any reference to “power” and 
at this time (May 30, 1908) the rights of the 
company to sell electricity for power is being 
questioned. The city council has passed an 
ordinance requesting the company to estab- 
lish its rights if it has any, or vacate the 
streets. In case of failure on the part of 
the corporation the city electrician will be 
instructed to cut the wires. This is an im- 
portant question and one that interests 
electric lighting companies in general, many 
of which have been operating’ under fran- 
chises granted before electric power was first 
introduced. It is simply a technical ques- 
tion and does not give the corporation any 
alarm especially in view of recent court de- 
cisions. It has been held that when two 
parties to a contract construe it alike for a 
number of years one of the parties 
cannot question the validity of the con- 
tract at a later date. This was substan- 
tially the decision of the United States 
Court of Appeals in a similar case be- 
tween the city of Omaha and the Omaha 
Water’ Company. It is perhaps for the 


interest of all concerned to have the question 
judicially determined at this time, because 
now that the matter has been brought to the 
attention of the people, so long as it is open, 
it will be a foot-ball for every politician to 
take a kick at. Should it be necessary to 
get an express permission to supply electric 
power the city cannot grant an advantageous 
franchise at this time, because of a bungling 
charter act which unintentionally prohibits 
the city from granting a franchise for a period 
longer than ten years. This will undoubtedly 
be corrected by the next legislature. 

In 1902 the Omaha Electric Light & 
Power Company offered as part of a con- 
sideration for a five-year street lighting 
contract, a royalty or rebate of three per cent 
annually on gross earnings, excepting that 
received from the city. The payment of this 
rebate has continued and exceeds $13,000 
per year. The present street lighting con- 
tract went into effect January 1, 1905, to 
run for five years. The first contract for 
street lighting in Omaha specified a price of 
$1.75 per arc lamp per annum. The price 
has been reduced from time to time to the 
present rate. 

The Omaha Electric Light & Power 
Company is controlled by men thoroughly 
alive to the necessities that insure success 
in corporation affairs. The company has 
manitained the most pleasant relationship 
with the municipality. For years it has been 
free from that strife which is a prominent 
feature of the life of most public utility com- 
panies. That this satisfactory showing is 
the result of a policy on the part of the man- 
agement which meets the approval of the 
public, is beyond question, and I obtained 
from Mr. F. A. Nash, president of the com- 
pany, the following statement: ‘We rectify 
errors the moment they are brought to our 
attention and we strive to do all in our power 
to make the people believe by word and act 
that we recognize to the full that our duty is 
not only to watch the interest of our stock- 
holders but to give the people the best pos- 
sible service at the lowest possible price. In 
my opinion this is the only way a public utility 
company can command the admiration and 
respect of the public, especially in this day 
when the politicians are seeking every oppor- 
tunity to make issues out of every unfortunate 
incident in corporation affairs.” 
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“Af The Finest Instrument Known 
to Musical Science 


Artistically, musically and intrinsically, 
there is no piano equal to the Steinway. 
For over half a century the greatest musi- 
cal authorities have regarded it as the finest 
instrument known to musical science. 

No other piano so nearly approaches 
perfection in every respect—no other piano 
possesses a tone of such beauty and perma- 
nency, of such delicacy and such tremen- 
dous reserve power. No other piano 
AS possesses such intrinsic worth—for the 
actual market value of a 


“STEINWAY 


PIANO 


even after years of use, far exceeds that of any other make. 
From any point of view—musically or commercially— 
the Steinway is the best piano investment. Steinway 
value is strikingly demonstrated in the Miniature Grand 
at $800, and the Vertegrand (an upright) at $550—in 
ebonized cases. 
Each instrument is the World’s Standard 


’ +7; MINIATURE GRAND 
for. its respective class, and represents euchizkn cake 


LVERTEGRAND the highest piano value to be obtained Wrdsreenes =: 
PRICE $660 anywhere for every dollar expended. 


Steinway Pianos can be bought of 
any authorized Steinway dealer 
at New York prices, with cost of 
transportation added. Illustrated 
catalogue and booklets sent on re- 
quest and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Steinway Hall, 
107 and 109 East 14th St., New York. 
Subway Express Station at the Door. 
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ITTING at my desk I have been look- 
ing over some of the letters in which 
subscribers have responded to the question- 
slips, a reproduction of which is here given: 


Kindly answer the questions asked below 
and mail at once. 

1. What department or feature of the Na- 
tional do you most enjoy? 

2. Would you like more stories? 

3. Have you a copy of the book “Heart 
Throbs” ? 

4. What suggestions can you make for im- 
provement in the National ? 


qr 


. What public men and women, senators 
or congressmen do you wish me to see 
and write about ? 

6. Do you answer the advertisements in the 

National, and hgve they been satisfactory ? 


7. May we renew your subscription, and when 
will it be convenient for you to remit? 


I have taken the answers from dainty- 
tinted, scented envelopes of the fashionable 
quarters of New York, Boston and Chicago; 
I have received them from the wash-woman 
who told equally as well of her pleasure 
in reading the National Magazine. Many 
answers to these question-slips have come 
from the most distinguished officials of the 
government, and from correspondents whose 
writing was in pencil, and each has given 
me an equal thrill of pleasure. These slips 
were mailed to subscribers as their subscrip- 
tions were about to expire, explaining that 
we did not want the magazine to continue 
to any one who did not want it or to whom 
it was not welcome. I wished to keep our 





books balanced with a generous portion of 
good-will, if not always of cash. The una- 
nimity of the answers returned has been a 
genuine, pleasant surprise. 

Question No. 1. The features here most 
enjoyed seem to be descriptive articles of 
cities and the ‘‘Happy Habit.” These are 
equally appreciated by men and women 
alike, and are conclusive of the people of 
today, who are keenly alive to whatever 


“concerns political and social questions on 


the material progress and prosperity of the 
country. 

The hearty responses to Question 4, as 
to suggestions for bettering the National, have 
indicated an unusual amount of ordinary in- 
itiative talent among National readers. The 
public men who are popular favorites in Ques- 
tion 5 are especially interesting. In Ques- 
tion 6 there is a general alertness on the 
part of our readers, especially in the Western 
states. It seems as if the readers in old 
New England were not possessed of those 
qualities of advertising as the more aggres- 
sive communities of the West. ‘Has it 
come to pass that our Yankees have lost the 
propensity of asking questions?” I want 
to suggest that whenever advertisers spend 
their money in the National Magazine or any 
other periodical for the purpose of having 
an audience with the readers, it is safe to 
presume that their purposes are interesting 
and profitable. In the future, we will give 
more particular attention to introducing ad- 
vertisers to our readers and know more about 
advertisers in the pages of the National. In 
fact, it is going to be a feature of the editerial 
policy of the National to keep in close touch ° 
with those things that have to do with the 
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CARUSO 


You think you can tell the difference between 
hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 


beautiful voices on the Victor. But can you P 


In the opera-house corridor scene in “The Pit’? at Ye Liberty 
Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by 
Caruso, Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted 
audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 

At Rector’s, the noted Chicago restaurant, when some of the grand- 
opera stars sang, with piano accompaniment, the diners listened with 
rapt attention and craned their necks to get a glimpse of the singers. 
But it was a Victor. 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great 
pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people rushed from 
all directions to see the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are 
listening to a singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any Victor Records you want to hear. 

There 1s a Victor for every purse—$10 to $100. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., uv. s. a. 


Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal Canadian Distributors. 


Victor 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 











New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. Go and hear them. 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 


things of every-day life of today. Luxuries 
as well as necessities, novelties as well as 
staple articles will- be exploited. The pur- 
pose is to give information that would be 
almost equivalent to visiting the factory where 
the articles are made. 

The replies to the last question, requesting 
a renewal of subscription, have been espe- 
cially gratifying. Seme of our patrons have 
failed to respond because of a feeling that it 
would be humiliating to acknowledge present 
inability to remit. Brush away this modesty! 
While we always need money to carry on the 
improvements we are planning for the Na- 
tional, we do not wish to refuse any reader 
an extension of time in which to pay, for it 


perfectly frank with us, and anything that 
can be done to better the service and enhance 
the value of the magazine to our readers is 
the goal for which we are striving. The mag- 
azine will be largely just what its readers in- 
tend it shall be. Do not forget that there is 
not a reader or individual’ that reads these 
pages who may not have something of inter- 
est to suggest to the editor, something that 
he can do to make the National a more po- 
tential success than before. 


* * * 
IRST in the field counts much _ these 


days, and especially when the first 
proves of prime quality. Of books on Taft 








STEAMSHIP “YALE” OF THE METROPOLITAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 





Which, with its sister ship “Harvard,” make nightly trips between Boston and New York. It is an ideal trip and 
full of luxury and comfort 


is the appreciation of the readers that we 
want. The postal regulations are inevitable, 
and we must have a definite expression from 
the subscriber as to whether he desires to 
continue the magazine or not. The hearty 
and appreciative work which our readers are 
doing for us is appreciated more than words 
can express. If every reader will only see 
that one other person sends in a subscrip- 
tion to the National, think what it means 
to us. We do not want any subscriber to 
do anything for us without letting us know 
about it, as we wish to make the proper 
credit for whatever work he has done for us. 

Now, during your summer vacation how 
much a little word might mean to us if you 
say, “Well, I know the National, and like 
it.” This means oftentimes more than a 
straight-out solicitation. At all events, be 


there may be many—coming out as the ex- 
citement of the campaign increases—but the 
first and the best was issued by the Chapple 
Publishing Company of Boston, with the 
unique title, ‘William Howard Taft—Ameri- 
can.” It is more than a biography, it is 
an interesting and notable addition to 
the literature of the times. The author, Rob- 
ert Lee Dunn, has photographed and trav- 
eled with three presidents and many other 
possible presidents. He made the trip around 
the world with Taft, and has furnished over 
two hundred sparkling illustrations in snap- 
shots in this and other lands. Mr. Dunn is 
as interesting a writer as he is a photographer. 
There is a piquant, personal flavor about the 
book that holds interest from the brief and 
pointed fore-word to the concise and well- 
knit addenda giving a crisp biography. It 
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PERFECT understanding by the public of the man- 
agement and full scope of the Bell Telephone System 





can have but one effect, and that a most desirable one 
—a marked betterment of the service. 


Do you know what makes the telephone worth 
while to you—just about the most indispensable 
thing in modern life ? 

It isn’t the circuit of wire that connects your in- 
strument with the exchange. 

It's the Twenty Million Voices at the other end of 
the wire on every Bell Telephone ! 

We have to keep them there, on hair trigger, 
ready for you to call them up, day or night— 
downtown, up in Maine, or out in Denver. 

And to make the telephone system useful to 
those Twenty Million other people, we have to 
keep you alert and ready at this end of the wire. 

Then we have to keep the line in order— 
8,000,000 miles of wire—and the central girls 
properly drilled and accommodating to the last 
degree, and the apparatus up to the highest pitch 
of efficiency. 

Quite a job, all told. 

Every telephone user is an important link in the 
system—just as important as the operator. With 
a little well meant suggestion on our part, we 
believe we can improve the service—perhaps save 
a second on each call. 

There are about six billion connections a year over 
these lines. 

Saving a second each would mean a tremendous 
time saving to you and a tremendous saving of 
operating expenses, which can be applied to the 
betterment of the service. 


American Telephone 


And Its Associated 
Bell Companies 
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The object of this and several succeeding maga- 
zine advertisements is vot to get more subscribers. It is 
to make each one of you a better link in the chain. , 

First, give “Central” the number clearly and be 
sure she hears it. Give her full and clear informa- 
tion in cases of doubt. She is there to do her 
utmost to accommodate you. 

Next, don't grow fretful because you think she 
represents a monopoly. ‘The postmaster does, too, 
for the same reason. 

The usefulness of the telephone is its univer- 
sality, as one system. Where there are two sys- 
tems you must have two telephones—and confusion. 

Remember, the value of the service lies in the 
number of people you can reach without confu- 
sion—the promptness with which you get your 
response. 

So respond quickly when others call you, bear- 
ing in mind the extensive scope of the service. 

The constant endeavor of the associated Bell 
companies, harmonized by one policy and acting 
as one system, is to give you the best and most 
economical management human ingenuity can 
devise. ‘The end is efficient service and your atti- 
tude and that of every other subscriber may hasten 
or hinder its accomplishment. 

Agitation against legitimate telephone business 
—the kind that has become almost as national in 
its scope as the mail service—must disappear with 
a realization of the necessity of universal service. 


Telegraph Company 


One Policy—One System 
Universal Service 


UNITING OVER 4,000,000 TELEPHONES 


Don’t fail to mention 


“The National Magazine’”’ 


when writing to advertisers. 
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shows us Mr. Taft from boyhood to the prime 
of his busy manhood. The story of his career 
is told as interestingly as a novel. There is 
not the least suspicion of political campaign 
“boesting” thrown out with red and blue 
fire merely to win voters, but the author goes 
ahead and gives the narrative with pen and 
photograph, scarcely stopping for breath in 
his recital. 

Altogether, the book ‘William Howard 
Taft—American” sets a.new standard in 
campaign biography—as virile and reliable 
as the man himself. It will find popular favor 
because of its deliberate estimate without 
yielding to an over-expression of effervescent 
political admiration.. It is a book that will 
be kept, not because of the political incidents 
of 1908, but because, more truly than any 
biography recently issued, it reflects the spirit 
of the times. 

The publishers have made a handsome 
book with an illuminated cover, gilt top, 
neatly printed on coated paper, with text 
and illustrations full of present-day interest, 
which will be valuable as an historical collec- 
tion some day,—for the popular price of 
$1.00. Chapple Publishing Company, Boston. 


* oe * 


OT all the business offices of New York 

are hard-headed, souless places and in 
some of them are to be found stories of curious 
interest. I called on Mr. Nelson Taylor, 
senior member of the well-known book 
jobbing firm of ‘‘Baker & Taylor,” who are 
selling many thousands of copies of ‘‘Heart 
Throbs” to the trade, and after tansacting 
the business in hand made bold to ask con- 
cerning five little paintings which hung just 
over the desk. I recognized them as the 
work of old masters, one from Thomas 
Rousseau—a view from his studio window 
overlooking a vineyard; another by Monti- 
celli, a dissolute French painter of the last 
century whose irregular habits made him 
a vagabond, but whose work is a riot of 
color, and three other paintings by Desboutin 
who painted interior life—children in the 
home. 

These paintings, so Mr. Taylor told me, are 
from the collection of the late Erwin Davis, 
the Rousseau having belonged formerly to 
the Bori collection at Philadelphia. The 
story is that the man who owned them failed 
through the bankruptcy of the old French 
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Company who first attempted to build the 
Panama canal, and at his death the old 
gentleman paid off his faithful maid-servant 
with these works of art. This woman is 
to-day a trusted member of Mr. Taylor’s 
household and for want of a better place the 
paintings are hung on the walls of his New 
York office. Mr. Taylor admits their value 
runs into the thousands of dollars. 


* * * 


N interesting book has just appeared 
from the pen of Charles H. McDermott, 
entitled ‘“‘The Gospel of Greed.” It is a 
series of essays of present-day conditions. 
Mr. McDermott has been for many years 
editor of the “‘Boot and Shoe Recorder,” one 
of the most successful trade journals in the 
country. In an original manner Mr. McDer- 
mott has discussed the desire or greed for 
gain as the vital force making for progress. 
The principles of wealth-production are set 
forth, showing that all higher civilization and 
benefit for humanity comes from the work 
of individuals seeking profit in some form. 

In the chapter on “Labor and its Value” 
the actual conditions and the work of labor 
in production are discussed, showing that 
while labor is an absolutely necessary factor 
it may be worthless, or even destructive, if not 
properly directed. The evil results from 
‘‘jollying”’ labor are pointed out, as well as 
from the attacks on capital or the directing 
intelligence without which labor is helpless, 
and must suffer the miseries of hard times. 

A brief consideration is given to the rail- 
roads, the trusts, the tariff, landlordism and 
single-tax and banking, with reference to the 
general principles involved and: the govern- 
mental policies that should be adopted with 
reference to the same to insure the best re- 
sults for industrial progress. 

Few others have had the courage to bring 
before the people such a presentation of the 
problems of the hour. No one can read this 
book without realizing that Mr. McDermott 
has made a thorough investigation of causes 
and conditions as they exist. No attempt is 


made at oratorical effects or brilliant promises, 
but just plain, common-sense ideas and ex- 
planations of the truths that must prevail, and 
which involve the future welfare of humanity. 

For all who are looking into the various 
phases of the many social questions so widely 
discussed, the book will prove of interest. 
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Our 144 page book “The Test of 
Time,” is mailed free on request 


For many years we have been advertising to YOU—and to you personally. We have 
told you truthfully that we have something you need, that is both defer and cheaper 
than the mattress you now try‘to sleep upon. Don’t you think you should look further 
into this question of comfort and health in sleep? Frankly—isn't it ‘‘your move?” The 
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is positively and without question the best mattress ever 
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HE Book Department of the National 
Magazine which began in a modest way 
with the first volume of “Heart Throbs” has 
grown to splendid proportions. Future in- 
terest now seems to focus in the “Heart 
Songs” book. There have been about fif- 
teen thousand contributions received, and 
if you have not sent in your favorite song, do 
so at once. Each contributor can send in 
favorite songs for each of the following 
classes, for which prizes of $1,000 will be paid. 
The First Class: Patriotic War Songs 
must always stir the martial spirit and loyal 
pride of men, and that, perhaps, purer flame 
which, blent with tender apprehension, pity 
and sorrow, glows in the hearts of all women 
and men who love their country. 

The Second Class: Sea Songs, includes a 
great number of a patriotic nature, connected 
with the history of various nations; character 
songs; ‘‘sea chanties,” or sailors’ working 
songs and songs of sea romance and sentiment. 

The Third Class: Including Lullabye’s 
and Children’s Songs. 

The Fourth Class: Deals with song ac- 
companiments and lilts to the dance. There 
are many songs almost inseparable from the 
idea of dancing. : 

The Fifth Class: Plantation, Negro Melo- 
dies and “Walk-Arounds.” 

The Sixth Class: Sacred songs. 

The Seventh Class: Love songs. 

The Eighth Class: Songs from Operas. 

The Ninth Class: Ballads and Topical 
and Descriptive songs. 

The Tenth Class: College, School, Class 
and Fraternity songs. 

In the “Heart Song” book there will 
be many rare old songs. There will be 
songs that thrill the heart with the sentiment 
of love, devotion, patriotism and sweet home 
life, it will have the thrill of the battlefield, 
the sweet breath of the country, the fields 
and woods, the sea and childhood’s lightheart- 
edness, the glare of the theatre and opera, 
and the rollicksomeness of school days. 

The publication of this book has been de- 
layed because we want to make this absolutely 
the most comprehensive and perfect collection 
of Heart Songs ever gathered between the 
covers of one volume. It is not the work of 
the judges or a committee, or of a music pro- 
fessor of sober mien, but the methodical 
work of the people sending us their heart 
songs that have illumined life and touched 
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hearts. If the old song rings in your heart 
and you remember it from your youth, one 
that has touched the tendrils of your affec- 
tions, something that thrills you to this day,— 
send it along. 
ee aes 

ERHAPS the modesty of a few of the 

“National” readers to acknowledge their 
inability to meet their dues for arrears, ac- 
counts for the few subscribers not answer- 
ing the letters which have been mailed them 
recently. If such subscribers could see the 
correspondence coming to the editor’s desk, 
they would have no further reluctance to. 
frankly explain to us the “stringency of the 
times” which is delaying their replies, for 
there is a good-natured man at this end,— 
who knows something of the real situation. 

“In answer to your question No. 6, would 
say it is impossible for me to send anything 
just now. May have it in a week or two and 
it may be sixty days. Have not sold any 
of my farm crops yet and may not be able 
to do so for thirty to sixty days.” 

“No. 8. I like the ‘ National’ better than 
any other Magazine I have read. If you 
find it necessary to discontinue my _ sub- 
scription, I shall be sorry, because I will 
send in balance due as soon as I can get an 
opportunity.” 

Do you think we would stop the “‘ National”’ 
to a subscriber who writes us in such a vein 
as this? Never! The confidence reposed in 
the editor by the person’s frank acknowl- 
edgment of his inability to pay the small 
amount due is the surest indication that such 
a subscriber would make any sacrifice to pay 
an honest debt. In fact, a loyal blacksmith 
has recently sent us $3.00, his arrearages, 
explaining how he had subscribed to the 
“National” at St. Louis for three months 
only and how the Magazine had continued 
to core, and he had learned to love it more 
and more. Such a subscriber as this, true 
as the iron and steel he molds into shape, is 
worth to a publisher ten times the value of 
those who buy the Magazine only now and 
then, who have it merely to satisfy a mere 
whim and toss it aside when finished as they 
would the tip of a smoked cigarette. No! 
Emphatically No! The “National” Maga- 
zine will not be discontinued to any sub- 
scriber who wants it, and who agrees that 
some time he will meet the small obliga- 
tion he is under to the “ National.” 
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We point to the difference between the posi- 
tively and absolutely safe Iver Johnson Safety 
Automatic Revolver and the imitation near-safe- 
ties. They have some device added to them to make 
them near-safe. The safety feature of the Iver Johnson Safety 
is the firing mechanism itself—not some spring or button » we: to pull or press, 
That is why you can, in perfect safety—o# near-safety—kick it, cuff it, knock it, or 
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“SHOTS,” our booklet, tells all about it in a plain, simple way, so you 
can’t go astray on the SAFE revolver question. Send Jor wt—-FREE, 






















iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 22 calibre rim-fire or 32 calibre conter-fire, $ (Extra length barrel or blued 
3-inch barrel, or 38 calibre center-fire, 34-inch barrel, - - - finish at slight extra cost) 
Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver © «**.::< 

Richly nickeled, 32 calibre center-fire, 3-inch barrel, or 38 $ (Extra length barrel or blued 
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Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price if dealer will not supply. Look for the ow!’s head on grip and our name on barrel. 
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Wes kite-making was to the boys gen- 
erations ago, the making of airships 
has become today. 

The formation of a national club of aero- 
nautics in Chicago indicates a serious and 
practical determination to utilize the rapid 
development which has taken place in that 
science during the past few years. The 
Junior Aero Club of the United States has 
- been recognized in New York recently as 
the special organization of Miss E. L. Todd, 
who has invented a machine which she has 
decided not to sell to any government that 
will not sign a contract and agree that no 
explosives shall ever be thrown from it for 
the purpose of destroying life or property. 

The work done by Miss Todd is especially 





PERCY PIERCE 
Amember of the Juaiot dc CL eicty 


encouraging in view of the fact that it has 
been enthusiastically endorsed by boys and 
young men, members of the Junior Aero 
Club. One of the first most active members 
is Percy Pierce, who has made a small aero- 
plane and photographed it in the air. He is 
planning to make a six foot model for the 
coming contest. Captain Baldwin, of aero- 
nautic fame has given the club a pattern for 
a “pilot balloon,” with instructions how to 
make it, and much other valuable information, 
and Mr. Leo Stevens has given a demon- 
stration to the members of how to fill bal- 
loons with hydrogen; both are members of 
the Advisory Board. Miss Todd states 
that it is often a surprise even to her, who 
had expected much, to learn not only the 
extent of original thought which the boys 


have given to the subjcct of aeronautics, 
motors, etc., but also of the actual experi. 
mental work that is being quietly done. 
She receives letters every day on the subject 


and many boys call personally; in every in- 


stance deep interesc has been manifested, 
and already six states are represented in its 
membership of active young inventors. All 
boys interested in aeronautics or any branch 
of scientific and mechanical invention may 
be sure of a warm welcome from Miss Tudd, 
who extends a cordial invitation to all to join 
the Junior Aero Club of the United States. 
If the present intelligent interest continues, 
the advancement in aero-machines of all 
kinds may make even the rapid strides of 
automobile construction of recent years look 
insignificant. 


* * * 


S may be well understood, the work of 
getting together the facts that are pub- 
lished in the main article, ““New York, the 
Giant City,” were in some cases exceedingly 
difficult to obtain. In this connection I want 
to acknowledge the valuable assistance given 
me by Mr. Edward J. McCormack and D. 
Maujer McLaughlin, president and general 
manager respectively of The McCormack 
Real Estate Company, New York City. 


* * * 


OME two years ago a contest was inaugur- 

ated by the Portland Commercial Club 
offering prizes aggregating $5,000 for the 
best articles concerning the State of Oregon. 
There were about 500 articles submitted, 
representing every state in the Union, Eng- 
land, Canada, Old Mexico and Hawaii. 

Mrs. Mildred S. McFaden of the American 
Woman’s Review of St. Louis was the only 
successful contestant from St. Louis or the 
State of Missouri. Mrs. McFaden is the 
author of a book of verse that has awakened 
wide-spread and favorable attention, and has 
been actively and prominently identified 
with commercial and descriptive writing. 
She has traveled extensively throughout the 
West, and her articles have always been 
interesting and highly appreciated by the 
readers. 

This was a contest in which the virile 
work of Western writers crossed swords, so to 
speak, and Mrs. McFaden is to be con- 
gratulated upon the happy results. 








